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E Americans exult in the 





history of our early 
West, the history .of 
Lewis and Clark, of 


Ashley and Fitzpatrick 
and Sublette and _ all 
the bold crew of adven- 
turers who found our 
Rockies for us; yet the deeds of Alexander 
McKenzie and Simon Fraser, of David 
Thompson and Samuel Hearne, and Har- 
mon and Henry and Pallisser and a score 
of others in the vast country north of us 
were in some instances quite as bold, and 
perhaps more full of danger and hardship 
than those of our own captains. We 
esteem our western mountains the biggest 
and most beautiful and most dangerous, 
our rivers the most wild and alluring, our 
plains the widest and most fascinating; yet 
these northern plains are riper and richer 
than our own, these northern rivers are 
wilder than ours; and when McKenzie and 
Thompson did their work they crossed a 
mountain region where certainly none but 
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men belonged. To be first in the northern 
Rockies, first in the white Selkirks, first 
on a score of waters where even to-day 
the beaver swarm and the foot of tourist 
has never trod—that, my countrymen, was 
real life! 

We are accustomed to think of the Co- 
lumbia River in terms of canned salmon, 
and to consider it a river wholly American, 
with a source somewhere near the Yellow- 
stone Park, via the Snake River. As a 
matter of fact the true Columbia does not 
head on our soil, but north of the inter- 
national line. It is up in the mountains of 
lower British Columbia that the great river 
first trickles down out of the glaciers and 
snow-banks. I know how it starts, for | 
have photographed some of the absolute 
heads of it, a pace wide, up in the clouds. 
At first it does not run west or southwest, 
but heads northward, until presently it 
strikes what is now the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, running between what is 
now called the Kicking Horse Pass over the 
Rockies and what is called the Rogers Pass 
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over the Selkirks. Thence the Columbia 
makes north for another hundred miles, 
dropping down a steep green stair, a gorge 
between the Selkirks and the Rockies, cut- 
ting through one of the most noble moun- 
‘ain regions of the world. Reaching far up 
into the ancient beaver wilderness, the 
Columbia at the head of this great but al- 
most unknown Big Bend sweeps around 
toward the south, a mighty panorama 
lying at every space along its cafions on the 
west slope of the Selkirks,.running parallel 
to its northbound course at the opposite or 
eastern side; and so breaks down through 
more gorges until at last it broadens and 
expands and Americanizes and becomes 
commercial and flows gently into salmon 
cans; through sale of which men go to see 
the European Alps. The Big Bend of the 
Columbia is not commercial. It belongs to 
the wilderness. 

There are a few, a very few, men of to- 
day who have run all of the Big Bend. 
There are Walt Steinhof and Jack Bogar- 
dus—trapping partners, who took a month 
to get from the railroad last fall, vza part 
of the Big Bend, and the Canoe, and the 
McLennan, and so down the Fraser into a 
land of much marten and herds of giant 
moose; Kid Price, an old-timer, and one 
Evans; and Bob McCurdy, whom the Co- 
lumbia would once have got had not Stein- 
hof swam out and caught his boat rope as 
it swept past; and Leo Davis, a Shuswap 
Indian, who will drown there before long; 
and McBean, a good cruiser, and Old Joe 
Lemacknamee, who warps up river with a 
block and tackle, and who will die in his 
cabin out there some day; and Douglas 
Allison, ex-Boer War-English sergeant and 
now good game warden. This spring two 
new men ran it, one of whom never will 
want to run it again—Elliott C. Barnes of 
Banff, one of our party that went in search 
of Ephraim; and myself, reported by Stein- 
hof, who has been in that country eleven 
years, to be the first tourist, pilgrim, tender- 
foot or infernal fool that he ever heard of 
making that trip when he didn’t have to. 
It is only ignorant and foolish men who un- 
necessarily trouble the Big Bend. A few 
of these men named above would say the 
river is sometimes fairly safe. When the 
June rise comes down, and the four foot rise 
of a night on the broads means twenty feet 
in the cafions, and the flood goes from icy 
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green to roily brown, and the water howls— 
friend, take it if you like; you also may be 
foolish. But neither you nor the best of 
these wilderness men will ever speak 
lightly of the Columbia after seeing it at 
such a time. 

The country around the Big Bend is one 
of the greatest pieces of wilderness now 
left on this continent. It was from one 
certain valley thereabout that Fred Hussey 
brought out seven bear hides three years 
ago, three of them grizzlies, and that after 
missing several shots, and seeing twenty- 
nine bear on one hunt—the world’s record 
so far as | know. Tell any lover of Eph- 
raim these things, and the green and white 
stairway of the Big Bend seems at the time 
tame. All he says is, “Let us march 
against Ephraim!” 

We made quite a flotilla when we left the 
railroad at Beavermouth, B. C., where lies 
the bottom of the gap between the Rockies 
and the Selkirks. Our men had made a 
couple of weird boats out of thin, unplaned 
boards—the Yellow Peril we called ours, 
because its nose was crooked and it did 
dangerous things betimes and was saffron 
of complexion. Jack Bogardus, Walt’s 
partner, was to take on Curtis Hussey, Fred 
Hussey’s brother, who had the family zeal 
bearwards. Fred Hussey and Jimmy 
Brewster were to go along as aids in getting 
the two bear camps placed. My party, 
Steinhof and Barnes, were to pack farther 
back into the mountains, into the valley of 
Ephraimistic delights where Fred had seen 
them in flocks. We had two canoes, 
mostly worthless. One of them, Mabel, 
wiser but pensive, remains. The Echo is 
matchwood somewhere, but we do not 
know where. ; 

The first rapid below Beavermouth is 
Brinkman’s Terror, so called for one Brink- 
man, who was unable to touch bottom 
with the naked leg after carefully trying it 
for a quarter of a mile. He was scared so 
badly that he has never since then been 
able to tell the truth, and has been in- 
stalled by the Canadian Pacific road as of- 
ficial liar, with quarters at Golden. 

“There’s lots of bears down where you’re 
going,” Brinkman said. “I killed one 
thousand seven hundred and ‘sixty-three 
there one year—exactly three carloads of 
them. I loaded them cars, so I know. | 
was mad—I couldn’t get the last three 
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hides in the last car to save my life—had to 
let the car go with them three left on my 


hands. 
rapids.” 
Yet we swam down the Brinkman Rapids 
with our Yellow Peril and all the rest of our 
fleet with only that rising of blood which 
makes one feel gay in good water. The 
rollers were not more than five or six feet 
in height, and the way through was easy 
and obvious. We camped the first night 
at the head of Surprise Rapids, meeting 
there Tom Ogborn, who had trapped there 
all winter, and one Hamilton, who had been 
back in the wilderness somewhere, and had 
not seen a human face for over six months. 
We portaged our supplies over three miles 
of fairish trail here, Walt and Jack taking 
the boats through light, of course lining 
over the worst chutes. We left Mabel 
above the rapids. Jimmy and Fred got 
ambitious and started down with the Echo, 
our fourteen foot canoe, but this was insult 
to the Columbia, and she wrapped the Echo 
around a rock a few hundred yards below 
the starting point, the boys being then, by 
great good fortune, only waist deep in the 
water and near shore, lining down the canoe 
into the head of a bad chute. They got 
out on the far side of the river, and walked 
up to the head of the rapids, where we 
rescued them, very glad it was no worse. 
There are several bad pieces of water in 
the twenty-odd miles from the foot of 
Surprise to the head of Timbasket Lake 
(Kinbasket on the maps), where the big 
river expands into as lovely a mountain 
mere as one could ask. It is enough to 
say we got through whole, running even 
the Double Eddy with little discomfort, 
though sometimes this is a bad place. As 
all river men know, it is not straight white 
water that is most dangerous, but backsets 
along shores, and cross-currents and boils. 
There is no formula for the Columbia. It 
is never twice alike even in the same place. 
Curtis Hussey and Fred Hussey and Bo- 
gardus now went upapathless stream which 
our guides called Windy River—the maps 
are shamelessly ignorant of all this region 
while the rest of us crossed the lake, made 
a headquarters camp and the next day set 
out up what they calied Middle River,—a 
day and a half of the bitterest sort of a 
march, under packs of sixty to one hundred 
and ten pounds, and over the hardest of 
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hard mountain countries. We had our re- 
ward, however, and at last reached Canaan, 
our shut-in mountain panorama widening 
out into a grand flat valley ten miles long, 
a mile or so broad in places. This wide 
opening in the mountains was hemmed in 
with eternal white snow-fields and deep, 
blue-fronted glaciers, unknown and un- 
named. These ragged peaks not ten men 
ever saw, and none has ever christened. 
Their lower slopes were all shrouded in 
black forests, with strips torn through them 
by the awful might of the spring snow- 
slides. It was on these slides, now covered 
with faint green, that we were to do our 
hunting. The bears come out on these 
open places to feed on the first vegetation 
of the spring, and, as I believe, to escape 
the oppressiveness of the eternal gloom of 
these dense forests. At any rate, our own 
hearts expanded when we saw the light of 
the open valley lying before us, without a 
smoke or a footprint visible, and apparently 
as wild and sweet as on the day of creation. 

The river here wanders and splits, as we 
could see evidenced in the dark threads 
crossing the white snow; and this division 
into channels made it fordable. We did 
not mind the river, into which we plunged, 
accoutered as we were, hip deep and bet- 
ter; and we tried not to mind the chilling 
wade in the deep snow with our wet cloth- 
ing afterward, although it came very near 
to freezing our feet, and we had to stop 
and strip and wring out. A great joy 
possessed us all. Surely it is an unap- 
proachable, not to be equaled, feeling, this 
joy that you have a valley, a new one, all 
for your own. Not a dozen other men had 
ever seen this valley—only three parties so 
far as we know. No Indians live anywhere 
within a hundred miles or more of it. No 
one has ever trapped here—the rapids of 
the Big Bend are the fence for all that 
country, high enough to keep out most 
trappers. It is off the old fur companies’ 
trails altogether. Horses, of course, can- 
not get into this country. 

“1 believe I’ve got to the edge, 
to Jimmy. “You have,” said he, 
can’t get you there. This is the hardest 
trip we can show any tourist.” I let the 
term “tourist” go unrebuked, being much 
pleased with life at that time. 

We went into camp four miles up the 
valley and fell happily to work exploring 
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the country. But alas! for seventeen 
whole days we explored and | for one saw 
not a bear nora sign of one. Barnes made 
the frightful trip down to the lake and 
brought up another awful backload of 
grub; for men eat, and eat. We could not 
have a tent, of course, but we had enough 
blankets, and so made good camping of it. 
Walt went off over a wild high divide, pros- 
pecting for Ephraim. Barnes worked out 
both sides of our valley patiently and 
thoroughly, seeking Ephraim. I waited 
for Ephraim to come out on the slides; 
waited wet and cold and mad clear through. 
But Ephraim came not. 

Each day, as we made our five or six 
miles hunt up the valley to inspect the 
many different slides, we had to wade the 
boiling river channels from five to a dozen 
times. This meant wet clothes all the 
time—we never got to camp dry. At 
times the mountain storms were very cold. 
We had no fresh meat. We all began to 
lose weight and temper, for the conditions 
were very trying; but still Ephraim came 
not. Walt was hopeful for a long time— 
so hopeful that he saw divers and sundry 
things in the bear line, for the most part 
wearing quills or pine needles, porcupines 
or stumps, or shadows; but none of them 
was Ephraim with the silver-golden hide. 
At last, much to the chagrin of both the 
boys, I ordered the beds rolled and we 
turned our backs on the valley, the most 
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Portaging around Surprise Rapids. 





disappointed seekers for Ephraim that ever 
packed a rifle. And lo! just as we reached 
the lower end of the valley, there was the 
trail of Ephraim—his foot-mark, ten inches 
long, or better, in the wet sand, and fresh. 

My boys put down their packs and gazed. 
We had worked hard enough to kill a dozen 
bears. Should we stop and goback? Was 
Ephraim moving in to stay, or was he 
crossing over into the unknown country 
of the interior beyond us? We had to 
guess. We guessed wrong. Ephraim was 
moving in, but we did not know it or be- 
lieve it; so we decided to go on down to the 
headquarters and see what we could find 
below. 

We found that Jimmy and Fred had 
gone back on foot up to the railroad; that 
Curtis Hussey was just down, and stop- 
ping at Allison’s tent; that he and Jack 
had seen seven bears, all black, and had 
shot at three, but missed. So there we 
were. Hussey was going on up the river 
with Jack, and cordially quit-claimed his 
valley full of black bears. Wherefore, 
having worked hard thus far without see- 
ing even a despised black bear, I took Walt 
and we set out up the Windy River. 

Barnes, a six-foot athlete, hard as nails, 
killer of two dozen grizzlies in his‘Wyoming 
hunting days when he was a rancher, 
looked wistful. “I don’t like to leave that 
valley up there,” he said, “maybe some- 
thing has moved in.” So it was decided 


to let him risk the very dangerous trip 
back up the trail alone, and have one more 
look into what ought to have been a good 
bear country but had not proved such. | 
consider the man who would willingly take 
that trip alone, pack on back, to be a sports- 
man of as clean grit as any in the world. 
The trail is certainly the worst I ever 
traveled. I was a little uneasy at seeing 
Barnes go out alone; but we arranged to 
meet at Allison’s camp one week from that 
day. 

Walt and I made it up to the Hussey 
camp the first night out, under good packs, 
and as it had taken the other party two 
days to get in, we thought we had done very 
well. At six that evening I saw my first 
bear—across the Windy River cafion, per- 
haps five hundred yards away. It was 
not a sporting shot, but I was getting ugly 
in temper by now, and must shoot. Walt 
said the bear was a grizzly, but I do not 
know. It was sitting in the green bush 
scratching its ear with its hind foot. [| 
missed the first time, and could not mark 
the shot, but saw the bear look down, so 
elevated the front sight all sorts the next 
time, and heard the bullet chuck into 
him. He ended over into the bush, and | 
later fired two more shots at a dim, dark 
object which I took to be the _ bear. 
Walt said he was not killed. I rather 
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thought he was, simply from the sound of 
the bullet, which, as any hunter knows, can 
be heard at a great distance and is not 
easily to be mistaken. We found we 
could not ford the river for six days, and 
then it was too late; so we must leave the 
question of this bear a mystery. 

I lost one bear on what might have been 
a better chafice had | waited. He also 
showed up across the river, but ran into 
the willows on the shore. Walt ran below 
to see if he could get sight of him, and the 
bear broke back on the jump, giving me 
a snap-shot. Walt said I should have 
waited, and that the bear would have come 
out to see what we were. Bears in that 
country are not afraid of a man as yet, for 
they have been very little hunted. This 
was only a black bear. Perhaps it had a 
hind leg broken—I hope not. Walt forded 
the river here, and his little dog, Rod, swam 
with him. The dog stopped this bear 
three times, and had he been of more ex- 
perience would no doubt have held it till 
Walt could have reached him. This was 
baddish luck. Walt thought I should 
have killed this bear. 

The little dog, a half spaniel, got us a 
couple of bear a few days later in a peculiar 
way. We were packing down the moun- 
tain after breaking camp for our return to 
the rendezvous, when the little fellow 
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began to sniff and whine. Lo! a few feet 
up the trail, rose up Mrs. Bear, also sniffing 
and whining, an easy shot. And: while 
we were skinning her out, we heard some 
more sniffing and whining, and saw a little 
shiny black fellow up a tree, from which he 
very quickly tumbled. This bear and the 
first one killed offered proof of the hitting 
quality of the modern high-power rifle, my 
.405 bullet fairly taking off the shoulder. 

Our first bear was also a black bear, and 
as it was killed under circumstances show- 
ing how they hunt bears on the slides in 
that country, | may mention it, although 
personally | no longer care to kill black 
bear, as they offer no sort of sport unless 
with a pack of good dogs and in a riding 
country. We were moving slowly up the 
river valley, examining the slides, when at 
about dusk we saw the bear, a fair-sized 
one, show far up at the top of the slides, 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile of a climb. 
We stalked him fast as we could, but when 
we got up he had disappeared. We went 
on, and after we had nearly given it up, he 
arose ahead of us, sitting up within sixty 
yards. Then I did a bad bit of sportsman- 
ship, as it seemed to me—hastily shot with 
my sights elevated for the long shot which 
I had anticipated! The bear did not 
start, and in’ next guess | made at it 
caught him through the hind leg—which 
so disgusted me | stopped and arranged the 
sight before | chucked another into him, 
as he rolled. This bear was badly cut up, 
Walt firing into him also, just as I did the 
last time. These high-power bullets cut 
entirely through a black bear, of course. 

| ha? no special pleasure killing these 
black bear, aim 1 did not care to hunt for any 
more. Walt insisted that he saw three or 
four others that | did not. | saw the four 
that I killed, or th »‘ght I killed, ard the 
one that was pe! .-s crippled, but which 
escaped. Certainly | was never in my life 
where black bear were so numerous. Only 
the extreme density of the timber kept us 
from making a great raid there. In one 
march we saw seveiiteen fresh “signs”’; 
and there was a deep bear trail on each side 
of the river, with innumerable logs, trees, 
etc., torn up with their workings. | pre- 
sume there were at least thirty bear on that 
ten miles of valley, poss “‘v more, though 
I could not satisfy myself any were grizzly, 
in spite of some certainly zigantic foot- 
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marks. Ephraim was not at home here 
any more than on Middle River. Possibly 
somewhere very high up on the bare basins 
among these snowy peaks he may have 
been, but by all rules he belonged at that 
date down on the fresh grass and green 
bulbs. 

Walt and I had three robes, or more ac- 
curately, aboyt two and a half; but were 
only half happy when we rounded up at 
Allison’s, that worthy cooking for us beans, 
and again beans, of which we ate very many 
dishes at his hospitable fireside. Allison 
went with us to our camp across the lake. 
A big windstorm was raging and the lake 
was bad, the mountains very stormy. 
And lo! that night, as we sat by our fire, 
who should come in out of the storm but 
Barnes, worn and haggard and thin and 
brown, with a vast pack on his back, bigger 
than he had taken away. Walt sprang to 
his feet. ‘‘By the Lord!” he cried, “he’s 
got him!” 

It was even so. The plucky sportsman 
had won the reward, the chief trophy of 
this continent. He had marched up to 
our old valley the first day, and seen Eph- 
raim on a slide a half mile away. Calmly 
he stalked him within sixty yards, and 
smashed a bullet through back of the 
shoulders. Ephraim let out a vast amazed 
bawl and dropped for the count. Barnes 
sent another ball into him, that lodged be- 
tween the shoulder blades, and it was all 
over. The robe was eight feet in the raw, 
a very good one; but the story of the suc- 
cessful hunter was brief and modest. 

After killing this bear and curing the 
hide, Barnes had gone out hunting again on 
the valley, and one evening saw no less than 
four grizzlies on one snow slide at one and 
the same time; which again is a record, so 
far as | know, for that country of grizzly 
records. Two of these bears were very 
large, much larger than the one he had 
killed. I asked Barnes why he had not 
tried for them, and he said he did not doubt 
he could have killed two or perhaps three 
of them before they could have got away; 
but that he wanted me to get a shot, and 
so he had come down after me, in the hope 
that we might see the bears in company 
again, and kill the whole bunch. 

Both men now asked me what we ought 
to do, and the problem was a hard one. 
It certainly seemed that Ephraim was now 
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coming out, and that we had at least a fair 
chance to get him. On the other hand, it 
would have been the fifth day after these 
bear were seen before we could possibly 
have got up there; moreover time was 
growing short, and it would require the 
best part of a week to get back up the river 
after we had finished our hunt. It would 
take us scarcely more time to run the whole 
Big Bend downstream, a trip no sports- 
man had done so far as Walt knew; and 
there was to be found, somewhere eighty 
miles downstream, a somewhat fabulous 
stream known as End Creek, where Walt 
said we would have just as good a chance 
to get a grizzly as we would back up Middle 
River. Barnes and I were keen to make 
this river trip, although Walt, who had 
made it, was by no means so keen. As we 
debated this a night and a day, we had a 
chance to reach a mature decision. During 
the evening we made a mad race in the 
white caps across the big lake after a bear 
which we saw on a snow slide some three 
miles away, and which Allison’s glasses 
i.ade out to be a grizzly according to some 
of the party, although to me it looked like 
only a big black bear. We did not get 
across in time for a shot, for the old fellow 
had retired to the cover; and our return 
in the growing storm was even more dan- 
gerous and difficult, keeping us out far into 
the night. It was on this long, hard pull 
that Walt concluded Barnes was a good 
enough substitute for his partner Jack; and 
that night he said he was willing to make 
the run down the river if we were willing to 
chance it. It was thus concluded; and 
here was where we lost what was no doubt 
our best chance to get a grizzly—minor 
matter as that subsequently appeared to 
us. 

We wheedled good-natured Douglas Al- 
lison out of old /ronsides, his twenty-four 
foot double-ended, flat-bottomed batteau 

far better for our voyage than the Yellow 
Peril; and on the next morning traversed 
our dunnage from camp to the mouth of 
Middle River and set out. That was as 
beautiful a morning as | ever saw in the 
mountains, the cloud effects being simply 
superb; and we lingered for a time trying 
to secure some sort of photographic records, 
inadequate as these must always be of such 
grand spectacles of the wilderness. Then 
we paddled down four or five miles to the 
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end of Timbasket Lake, opened up a narrow 
gap in the black forest wall that seemed to 
shut it in, and—dropped. 

At the lower end of this lake a deep rock 
wall runs from the Rocky side to that of the 
Selkirks. Above this ancient rock dam 
stretches back the resultant lake; below, 
the water plunges down to make up for the 
descent it has lost in the eight miles above, 
the river here being called the Twenty-six 
Mile Rapids. It was wicked water from 
the start, and we had not run three hundred 
yards before Wait, stern paddle and com- 
mander-in-chief, called out for the first 
landing, and Barnes got his first ice bath 
for the day. He took the flying leap when 
we rounded to, nose up stream, along the 
rocky shore where a narrow beach offered 
footing. As landing-man, he carried in 
his hand the fifty-foot knotted rope on 
which our lives were to depend for some 
ensuing days. The water caught him mid- 
body, but his feet held and he checked 
the boat. 

This in effect was epitome of our progress. 
We got out, lined /ronsides down over the 
white water we could not run, jumped in 
when the water looked passable below, 
rode as far as we dared, and then recon- 
noitered again. Just before noon Barnes 
made his first and only mistake, one which 
nearly cost us our outfit if not our lives. 
He mistook an order Walt gave while in 
the very clamorous middle of a bad drop, 
heading the boat in shore instead of out, 
and so throwing us broadside into the mid- 
dle of the rollers. We wallowed through 
however, the white crests some eight or ten 
feet above us, and not over-comfortable to 
upon. We made good progress all 
day, running the bellowing chute at the 
mouth of Cummins Creek, nine miles down 
the rapids, about six o’clock, and so making 
camp in a little fiat where the mountain 
foot stood back from the water. All night 
we could hear the din of the grinding 
waters in our ears, and | doubt if any of 
us slept very well, tired as we were, for 
there was some anxiety as to what was 
ahead. We had by this time learned that 
the Columbia in this part of its course is no 
place for little boats or inexperienced men. 

In this handling of a heavy river boat 
the paddles are three inches thick in the 
shaft—they must not break. The blade is 
also heavy and strong, the entire paddle 
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about seven feet in length. The boat is 
worked in precisely the opposite way to 
that familiar to most canoeists. With a 
small canoe you go to starboard by paddling 
on the opposite side, and hold her straight 
by the wrist turn, all on one side the boat. 
That would mean destruction on the Co- 
lumbia with the heavy boats necessary 
and in smashing, mixed currents. For in- 
stance, you wish to get over to the right, 
and do it quick; bow paddle reaches over 
to the right and claws with all his might 
and all his paddle, his blade slanted slightly 
so that the current helps draw the boat 
over. Meantime, stern paddle perhaps 
shoves his paddle deep down on the same 
side and pries her over to the left at the 
stern; or if the case be not so urgent, pad- 
dles strongly out on the left; or steers with 
the paddle far behind as the case may be. 
“It’s not here as it is in East Canada,” said 
Walt, who is East Canadian and a river- 
man of old. ‘There’s no water like the 
Columbia. She has more power in her than 
any river in all this Northwest, she’s so 
deep and strong. Besides, there’s devils 
in her.” 

That expresses the feeling—it has devils 
in it. It is not like any other water. 
Along its shores, as I learned when | 
scrambled along at the foot of the moun- 
tain walls while the boys were lining the 
boat, there are mica-shot bowlders run- 
ning from the size of Trinity Church down 
to the size of your head. These must also 
fall far out midstream, so that no one can 
gauge the nature of the bottom. There 
may be cones that run down a hundred 
feet or more, rocks that thrust up a hun- 
dred feet or more under the water, not to 
mention the visible ones over which the 
water breaks in deadly surges in shore— 
the dangers which forced us to the line so 
often. The water has extraordinarily 
curious qualities. Sometimes the paddle 
sweeps back lightly with no resistance; 
again, the water seems thick and hard, not 
fluid, but compressed unspeakably where 
a boil or a cross current halts the sweep of 
the boat forward. There is very much 
noise in this water all the time, and of a 
sort | never heard elsewhere. At times 
the compression is such that the water seems 
shivered, and it grinds on itself like thin ice 
or like crunching glass. Often in the 


nights | would waken and think the ice 
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was coming down, but it was only the grind- 
ing of the water on itself, never twice alike. 
That was the fearsome thing of it. The 
river would run silent for minutes at a 
time, then, with no reason in the world, it 
would unheave and fling out waves from 
midstream, and wail, and grind and crash, 
as though something were down in there. 
It was our feeling all the time we were on 
the Columbia that it was a real creature, 
and was after us, laughing and threatening, 
and mocking and chasing. ‘“‘She’s after 
us, fellows,’’ was a common expre.sion as 
we would find ourselves grinning at the 
foot of some steep pitch. It is a devil’s 
water. Those who like it may have it. 
Not again for me, | think; or at best, not on 
the June rise. 

At the end of our first day we set a water- 
mark, so that we could test the rise or fall. 
Walt was glad when he saw that there was 
but a trifling difference. It was now May 
28th, and the snow was melted in all the val- 
leys. The great snow fields up high, from 
which come the June rise of all great moun- 
tain rivers, might turn loose any day of 
warm sun; and if the June rise caught us 
we were trapped for fair, for now there was 
no getting back up river. It was run 
through or lose our numbers. I could see 
that Walt was uneasy, though better river 
work than his ! never saw. But for him 
we would be in the wet somewhere to-day. 
Barnes claimed less experience, but a more 
gallant soul never went into the hills. | 
would want no better companions than 
these two. Our second day continued to 
be of a certain interest to the life-insurance 
companies. We were getting more tired 
now, and less cautious, and so took swifter 
and swifter pitches. I cannot say just 
how heavy were some of the swells, but | 
should say a third to half the length of our 
boat, which was twenty-four feet. She 
proved quite a ship, and we gained confi- 
dence. At the fast runs down midstream 
on the white water we could not help yell- 
ing, no matter how hard we tried to be 
serious—it was such fun after all. 

At about noon on this day, at Walt’s 
order, we hauled out to bail and take stock. 
Walt was looking troubled. ‘‘There’s a 
trail up there a half mile,” said he, point- 
ing to the black mountain side, ‘‘and if you 
follow it five miles, you can strike the river 
at what we call the Boat Encampment. 
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coming out, and that we had at least a fair 
chance to get him. On the other hand, it 
would have been the fifth day after these 
bear were seen before we could possibly 
have got up there; moreover time was 
growing short, and it would require the 
best part of a week to get back up the river 
after we had finished our hunt. It would 
take us scarcely more time to run the whole 
Big Bend downstream, a trip no sports- 
man had done so far as Walt knew; and 
there was to be found, somewhere eighty 
miles downstream, a somewhat fabulous 
stream known as End Creek, where Walt 
said we would have just as good a chance 
to get a grizzly as we would back up Middle 
River. Barnes and I were keen to make 
this river trip, although Walt, who had 
made it, was by no means so keen. As we 
debated this a night and a day, we had a 
chance to reach a mature decision. During 
the evening we made a mad race in the 
white caps across the big lake after a bear 
which we saw on a snow slide some three 
miles away, and which Allison’s glasses 
i.ade out to be a grizzly according to some 
of the party, although to me it looked like 
only a big black bear. We did not get 
across in time for a shot, for the old fellow 
had retired to the cover; and our return 
in the growing storm was even more dan- 
gerous and difficult, keeping us out far into 
the night. It was on this long, hard pull 
that Walt concluded Barnes was a good 
enough substitute for his partner Jack; and 
that night he said he was willing to make 
the run down the river if we were willing to 
chance it. It was thus concluded; and 
here was where we lost what was no doubt 
our best chance to get a grizzly—minor 
matter as that subsequently appeared to 
us. 

We wheedled good-natured Douglas Al- 
lison out of old /ronsides, his twenty-four 
foot double-ended, flat-bottomed batteau 

far better for our voyage than the Yellow 
Peril; and on the next morning traversed 
our dunnage from camp to the mouth of 
Middle River and set out. That was as 
beautiful a morning as | ever saw in the 
mountains, the cloud effects being simply 
superb; and we lingered for a time trying 
to secure some sort of photographic records, 
inadequate as these must always be of such 
grand spectacles of the wilderness. Then 
we paddled down four or five miles to the 


end of Timbasket Lake, opened up a narrow 
gap in the black forest wall that seemed to 
shut it in, and—dropped. 

At the lower end of this lake a deep rock 
wall runs from the Rocky side to that of the 
Selkirks. Above this ancient rock dam 
stretches back the resultant lake; below, 
the water plunges down to make up for the 
descent it has lost in the eight miles above, 
the river here being called the Twenty-six 
Mile Rapids. It was wicked water from 
the start, and we had not run three hundred 
yards before Walt, stern paddle and com- 
mander-in-chief, called out for the first 
landing, and Barnes got his first ice bath 
for the day. He took the flying leap when 
we rounded to, nose up stream, along the 
rocky shore where a narrow beach offered 
footing. As landing-man, he carried in 
his hand the fifty-foot knotted rope on 
which our lives were to depend for some 
ensuing days. The water caught him mid- 
body, but his feet held and he checked 
the boat. 

This in effect was epitome of our progress. 
We got out, lined /ronsides down over the 
white water we could not run, jumped in 
when the water looked passable below, 
rode as far as we dared, and then recon- 
noitered again. Just before noon Barnes 
made his first and only mistake, one which 
nearly cost us our outfit if not our lives. 
He mistook an order Walt gave while in 
the very clamorous middle of a bad drop, 
heading the boat in shore instead of out, 
and so throwing us broadside into the mid- 
dle of the rollers. We wallowed through 
however, the white crests some eight or ten 
feet above us, and not over-comfortable to 
look upon. We made good progress all 
day, running the bellowing chute at the 
mouth of Cummins Creek, nine miles down 
the rapids, about six o’clock, and so making 
camp in a little flat where the mountain 
foot stood back from the water. All night 
we could hear the din of the grinding 
waters in our ears, and | doubt if any of 
us slept very well, tired as we were, for 
there was some anxiety as to what was 
ahead. We had by this time learned that 
the Columbia in this part of its course is no 
place for little boats or inexperienced men. 

In this handling of a heavy river boat 
the paddles are three inches thick in the 
shaft—they must not break. The blade is 
also heavy and strong, the entire paddle 
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about seven feet in length. The boat is 
worked in precisely the opposite way to 
that familiar to most canoeists. With a 
small canoe you go to starboard by paddling 
on the opposite side, and hold her straight 
by the wrist turn, all on one side the boat. 
That would mean destruction on the Co- 
lumbia with the heavy boats necessary 
and in smashing, mixed currents. For in- 
stance, you wish to get over to the right, 
and do it quick; bow paddle reaches over 
to the right and claws with all his might 
and all his paddle, his blade slanted slightly 
so that the current helps draw the boat 
over. Meantime, stern paddle perhaps 
shoves his paddle deep down on the same 
side and pries her over to the left at the 
stern; or if the case be not so urgent, pad- 
dles strongly out on the left; or steers with 
the paddle far behind as the case may be. 
“Tt’s not here as it is in East Canada,” said 
Walt, who is East Canadian and a river- 
man of old. “There’s no water like the 
Columbia. She has more power in her than 
any river in all this Northwest, she’s so 
deep and strong. Besides, there’s devils 
in her.”’ 

That expresses the feeling—it has devils 
in it. It is not like any other water. 
Along its shores, as | learned when | 
scrambled along at the foot of the moun- 
tain walls while the boys were lining the 
boat, there are mica-shot bowlders run- 
ning from the size of Trinity Church down 
to the size of your head. These must also 
fall far out midstream, so that no one can 
gauge the nature of the bottom. There 
may be cones that run down a hundred 
feet or more, rocks that thrust up a hun- 
dred feet or more under the water, not to 
mention the visible ones over which the 
water breaks in deadly surges in shore— 
the dangers which forced us to the line so 
often. The water has_ extraordinarily 
curious qualities. Sometimes the paddle 
sweeps back lightly with no resistance; 
again, the water seems thick and hard, not 
fluid, but compressed unspeakably where 
a boil or a cross current halts the sweep of 
the boat forward. There is very much 
noise in this water all the time, and of a 
sort | never heard elsewhere. At times 
the compression is such that the water seems 
shivered, and it grinds on itself like thin ice 
or like crunching glass. Often in the 
nights | would waken and think the ice 
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was coming down, but it was only the grind- 
ing of the water on itself, never twice alike. 
That was the fearsome thing of it. The 
river would run silent for minutes at a 
time, then, with no reason in the world, it 
would unheave and fling out waves from 
midstream, and wail, and grind and crash, 
as though something were down in there. 
It was our feeling all the time we were on 
the Columbia that it was a real creature, 
and was after us, laughing and threatening, 
and mocking and chasing. “She's after 
us, fellows,’’ was a common expression as 
we would find ourselves grinning at the 
foot of some steep pitch. It is a devil’s 
water. Those who like it may have it. 
Not again for me, | think; or at best, not on 
the June rise. 

At the end of our first day we set a water- 
mark, so that we could test the rise or fall. 
Walt was glad when he saw that there was 
but a trifling difference. It was now May 
28th, and the snow was melted in all the val- 
leys. The great snow fields up high, from 
which come the June rise of all great moun- 
tain rivers, might turn loose any day of 
warm sun; and if the June rise caught us 
we were trapped for fair, for now there was 
no getting back up river. It was run 
through or lose our numbers. | could see 
that Walt was uneasy, though better river 
work than his I never saw. But for him 
we would be in the wet somewhere to-day. 
Barnes claimed less experience, but a more 
gallant soul never went into the hills. | 
would want no better companions than 
these two. Our second day continued to 
be of a certain interest to the life-insurance 
companies. We were getting more tired 
now, and less cautious, and so took swifter 
and swifter pitches. I cannot say just 
how heavy were some of the swells, but | 
should say a third to half the length of our 
boat, which was twenty-four feet. She 
proved quite a ship, and we gained confi- 
dence. At the fast runs down midstream 
on the white water we could not help yell- 
ing, no matter how hard we tried to be 
serious—it was such fun after all. 

At about noon on this day, at Walt’s 
order, we hauled out to bail and take stock. 
Walt was looking troubled. ‘“‘There’s a 
trail up there a half mile,” said he, point- 
ing to the black mountain side, “‘and if you 
follow it five miles, you can strike the river 
at what we call the Boat Encampment 
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You can tell it when you see a tree and a 
burned flat;”’ etc., etc. 

“Me for the trail,” said I to Walt, mis- 
doubting something was up. 

“Below us is the worst thing we've 
struck yet,’ he admitted. ‘‘There’s a 
piece of cafion there, a mile or so, where we 
can’t get out, and have to go through. If 
we get off the comb of the river, we're in 
the eddies—and then it’s all off. But it ’!I 
only take ten minutes to go through, while 
it ll take you several hours toget around, and 
we ’ll have to wait. And maybe you won't 
get around at that; or if you do, maybe we 
won’t get through; and if we didn’t, 
where’d you be? I don’t want to waste 
any time hunting you up, for if she starts 
to booming while we’re in here, we’re up 
against it sure. Still, you’re the boss.” 

“T’ve got a hunch not to run this cafion,” 
said I, after reflection. 

“T’ve got a hunch you’re scared,” said 
Walt, also after reflection. 

“You can juse bet I’m scared, said 1; 
scared deep and lasting, and | don’t care 
who knows it. But now, since you don’t 
know the difference between being scared 
and being a coward, I’m just going to run 
through with you, as far as you go.” So 
saying, | stepped hastily toward the boat 
—and sprained my ankle on a rock, to 
prove there is something in hunches. 

We embarked, after careful explanation 
by Walt of precisely what must be the plan 
of action when once we were in this cafion, 
the one known as Rocky Cafion sometimes, 
although we named it the Upper Death 
Cafion, by reason of its character. It was 
the comb of the river we must run, the mid- 
rib of white water, flung up high in the 
center by the confining walls of the cafion. 
This rib was high and definite, rolling ten 
or twelve feet high in breaking white crests, 
all moving forward and down. We struck 
square for the middle of it; and then I saw 
a sight | would not have missed for very 
much, now that | am through with it. 

We swung around a sharp bend, madly 
hugging this white, high water in the mid- 
dle, old /ronsides plunging into the crests 
game as a pebble, and winning our admira- 
tion. Then there opened up a sharp, 
double bend in the narrow, rocky cafion, a 
big Z, two right angles almost, in the rock 
wall. We,ran down into this, clinging as 
best we could by fast paddling to our white 
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comb of the river, which suddenly grew 
higher and narrower. We were riding ten 
feet higher midstream than the level of the 
water on either shore. On the left, at the 
end of the first leg of the Z, the water flowed 
backward, upstream, in a steady green 
sheet, unrippling, in a curve like the bent 
glass of a vast show-case. Upon the right- 
hand side the current also was upstream and 
very rapid, buf the water here was white 
and broken. The downstream current 
was out in mid-river on the comb; and 
ahead of that a ledge, with plenty of water, 
but with fifteen or twenty degrees of drop 
it seemed, ran almost across the river. 
Below this ledge was a wide scooped-out 
basin of water where the river turned into 
the second leg of the Z, and on the farther 
edge of this the water ran high and swirled 
around, flung up by the force of the fall 
against the side of the amphitheater, as a 
bicycle is swung by its speed on a walled 
track. 

All this I saw unfold before us in a swift 
picture, one not to be forgotten, as we 
raced on down where no boat belonged. 
We held to our comb, however, and kept 
out of the side currents and the white- 
topped boils which come up out of the 
mysterious depths of this mad river. Even 
so, we had the nearest of squeaks to get 
through, an event happening for which no 
one could have been prepared. Out of the 
stiff rib of the river’s mid-current, some- 
where in the white crest that raced with 
us and above us, there opened up a deep 
hole, a white edged, cyclonic looking cone, 
so deep one could have dropped a church 
into it had one had a church; and this 
twisting thing came down and followed us, 
racing after us as though it wanted nothing 
so much as to get hold of us—one of the 
most dangerous pitfalls of this wicked 
river, inhabited of devils. | saw this hole 
open and follow on, and run alongside for a 
few yards, dropping quickly astern as we 
swept past. It missed us hardly a dozen 
feet. | could look down straight into it. 
| heard Walt call out, and saw the paddles 
claw and scoop; and then came the de- 
risive scream of the water as we swept on 
down over the ledge, into the basin, around 
its bicycle track, and around the next 
bend; where Mother Columbia, relenting, 
smiled at us treacherously, as who should 
say, ‘‘ Never mind, my children, I’ll get you 
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next time.’ A few moments later we 
were in a wide, beautiful, gentle bend, and 
so pulled up at the beach known as the 
Boat Encampment. Walt wiped the sweat 
from his face. 

“Did you see that hole open up along- 
side back there?” he asked. I nodded. 

“Maybe that was your hunch,” he said 
soberly. “If the stern of the boat had 
slid back over the edge of that hole, she’d 
have filled behind and stood straight up on 
end. That whirl would stand a small saw- 
log up, and pull it down.” After which 
no ene seemed to think the incident of 
special interest. 

“This is better sport than hunting griz- 
zlies,” | ventured, as we were eating lunch. 

“A thousand times better,” agreed Walt. 
“The old Columbia’s worse than a thousand 
grizzlies, I'll tell you that;” and Barnes 
nodded also. “I take off my hat to her 
every time | run her,” said Walt. 

From the Boat Encampment to the head 
of the Big Bend is brisk, but not very dan- 
gerous water. The scenery here is magnifi- 
cent, two splendid valleys opening back 
into a vast white solitude of untracked 
mountains. First came the Wood River— 
part of old David Thompson’s trail from 
the head of the Saskatchewan to the Koo- 
tenais, and just beyond that, at the spot 
where the Columbia swings around for 
the south, the Canoe River, a rapid water 
leading up toward the Téte Jaune Cache, 
and so northward and Fraserward, world 
without end. We had little joy of even so 
grand a panorama as this little-known one 
at the head of the Big Bend, for our souls 
were troubled. Walt gave a muttered ex- 
clamation of disgust as we reached the 
current of the Canoe River. Both it and 
the Wood were stained yellow, very yel- 
low. The June rise was on! 

We had no great pleasure after that. 
We swept down another twenty miles, 
southward, before dark, and camped at 
the mouth of End Creek, Nagle Creek, or 
whatever it is; but we exulted not at all 
that now and again we were near the home 
of Ephraim, as indeed we were at any one 
of these many tumbling creeks that came 
down from the high basins. Walt con- 
fessed he had never been up this creek to 
the slides. He thought it might be eight 
or ten miles, which might mean a couple of 
days before we got our upper camp es- 
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tablished. Our supplies were very low, 
only a little flour, very little baking-powder, 
a very few pounds of bacon. If we could 
not run the river, we would be a hundred 
miles from the railroad, and three-fourths 
of this would be over country almost im- 
passable. This sort of walk on flour and 
water and a sore ankle is not inviting. 
Barnes and I, however, were for the hunt, 
thinking it wrong to come so far and then 
to back out. Walt, who knew more of the 
river than we did, set out his water-mark 
that night with a very sober face, and in 
the morning he was still more sober. | 
was much of the mind to tell him I thought 
he was scared; as indeed he had license 
to be. We held a council afier breakfast, 
and resolved that, as there would have 
been more anxiety than sport in a bear hunt 
when the river was coming up so fast, each 
foot here meaning perhaps a dozen feet in 
the wild canons below, it was better wisdom 
to quit the hunt and get out while we could; 
and if we could. 

We were off early, and had nothing of 
special interest for part of the day, as the 
river for forty miles below the bend has 
little current in many of its longer reaches. 
We paddled against a head wind part of 
the time. In the afternoon we got some 
rough water, and we were all ready to 
camp when evening found us near an ac- 
cessible place, this being, as near as Walt 
could remember, about ten miles above 
the dreaded Death Rapids, and the equally 
dreaded Big Eddy, which was esteemed by 
Walt as the worst thing on the whole river, 
and a place over which we should line if 
we lined nowhere else. We were still some 
sixty miles above Revelstoke as near as we 
could tell—no one knows what the dis- 
tances are in a boat running at such vary- 
ing speeds; and we were in no mood now 
to walk out. We decided to run on down. 
We were glad we had not lingered after 
Ephraim when we noted the rapid rise of 
the river, and saw its flood turn from green 
to chocolate, and heard new groans, wails 
and mockings come up from the depths as 
we lay at the river’s brink that night lis- 
tening to the tortured things that live be- 
low that always heaving floor. | noted 
again the strange grindings,”like crashing 
glass or grating ice sheets, a sound | had 
never heard on any other river in the sum- 
mer time 























The Columbia does not merely threaten, 
but performs. No one can tell how many 
men have been lost on the Big Bend. The 
Surprise Rapids, far up at the head of the 
bend, are about as bad asany. Seven- 
teen men are known to have drowned here. 
Leo Davis was capsized on these rapids 
while we were at Timbasket Lake. We 
found his boat crushed and flung ashore a 
hundred miles down stream, and twenty 
miles below the head of the bend, and so 
thought Leo was gone. Later we learned 
that he got out alive, though losing all his 
supplies. I saw another broken boat on 
the Twenty-six Mile Rapids, whose we 
never knew, nor what became of its owner. 
We saw on a big bowlder near shore the 
name of a Swede who was drowned a few 
years back, whose body, of course, was not 
recovered: for the Columbia never gives up 
its dead. Now below us were the blood- 
iest of all these waters, the Death Rapids, 
where, in the mining stampedes soon after 
the California gold rushes, so many miners 
were drowned—some say one hundred and 
sixty-three, in what was called the French- 
men’s stampede. These men were mostly 
drowned from rafts, in which they foolishly 
tried to get down river to avoid the awful 
walking. Seven Chinamen once started 
down on a raft. One got through alive, 
hanging fast by a rope, and he was so scared 
he left America without ever saying a word. 
One man was cast up a few feet from shore 
on a rock from which he did not dare jump. 
His companion was swept down in their 
boat for a mile before he could get ashore 
and come back to rescue him. Three men 
went over in a boat, and only one, a duffer 
who could not swim a stroke, got out. 
Further down the nver, in the Revelstol:e 
cafion, was where Tom Horne, as good a 
river man as there was in the *sorthwest, 
was drowned with Jack Boy. the mail 
carrier, a man who was in deauny terror 
of the Columbia, and who would not even 
go on the ice in the winter, preferring to 
wallow through the snow-piled trails up 
on the mountains. Yet the Columbia got 
him. There is little virtue in swimming 
when you get out in the Columbia Rapids; 
the boils and sucks pull down the stoutest 
swimmer. Walt said that an oar under 
the chin helps, and that without it one 
cannot last long. He ought to know; he 
was in the middle of the Surprise Rapids 
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with that equipment once. To fight the 
current is fatal. A couple of hundred 
yards was as far as Tom Horne got. From 
the top of the canon they saw the boat go 
over. Boyd, fearing trouble, had lashed 
his wrist fast to the line, and so was found. 
Horne’s body never was found. 

We always lashed our guns fast to the 
gunwale of the boat, though Walt said 
that was taking thought for others after us 
rather than ourselves; yet he never liked 
to see me have a rope coiled by my side, 
saying it was bad luck to take such pre- 
cautions and that in any case it would do no 
good if we went over. Such were a few of 
the cheerful reflections in which we in- 
dulged as we dropped down near Death 
Rapids. 

The river was now much changed from 
the appearance it had when Walt went 
through in low water. Our first five miles 
the next morning were like shooting the 
chutes at a park. The water acted very 
strangely part of the time, sometimes 
coming up in a great boil and striking the 
bottom of the boat as though a big arm 
had swung a heavy hammer against it. 
Sometimes the boat was wrenched as 
though with opposing giant hands—places 
where the upstream and downstream cur- 
rents caught her. Sometimes a big swell 
would fall down out of the white mid comb 
and seem to turn our boat almost over in 
spite of all we could do to keep her up. 
I confess that | never saw water with such 
power or with so many inexplicable freaks. 
I think some of this worst water must have 
been in the dreaded Big Eddy; for, to our 
own surprise, the water was such that we 
ran clean across the Big I:ddy and did not 
line an inch. I doubt if Walt knew it un- 
til after we were over. 

Below this eddy there was a short cafion, 
which he said was not very dangerous; but 
it was fortunate we got out and reconnoi- 
tered here, for the rise of the river had 
made this canon a raging chasm, where no 
boat could have run, and where at one 
point we could not even line down, having 
to take old /ronsides out and around for a 
hundred yards, inch by inch, up along the 
side of the slanting rock wall, from which 
bowlders big as houses had rolled down. 
We were hours going two miles here. 

While the men were lining down below 
this place, which we called the Methodist 
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Canton, I walked on below, and so saw far 
off on the left, some hundreds of yards 
away, the dreaded Death Rapids, a ridge 
of white water, then perhaps twenty-five 
feet high, in which no boat could have 
lived, a bad trap to any man not knowing 
this river; for on the opposite shore the en- 
trance to the chute looked inviting and 
easy. Once below the end of the Metho- 
dist Cafion, one could not escape on that 
side of the river. The men got /ronsides 
through on the relatively safer right-hand 
shore, only after a long, hard strain with the 
line. Meantime I was two miles down 
stream, and had found another nasty 
water, through which it seemed to me 
they could not line—the Priest Rapids, as | 
afterward learned. Below this | built a 
fire, to show the others where I was. | saw 
them come out and reconnoiter, and then 
go back. The next thing | knew, | saw 
the boat shoot out on the far side of the 
river, where the water did not look so bad; 
and down they came, and through, like a 
race horse—a fine sight. They were not 
able to make landing for a long distance 
below where | was waiting. Barnes was 
full of glee, and said that was about the 
best run he had had. The waves were 
about twelve feet, they thought. From 
the shore they did not look the half of that, 
but no rapid can be gauged until you get 
into it. They had to cross, for the Priest 
Rapids were as bad on the right-hand side 
as Death Rapids on its left. 

The Gordon Rapids we had side-stepped 
practically, the high water opening up a 
harmless chute of which we availed our- 
selves; so at the foot of the Priest we be- 
gan to think that the worst of our troubles 
was over. We took it easy for a few 
miles of fast but steady water. Toward 
evening we got a shot at a lynx which came 
out on the narrow beach. Walt picked up 
the first rifle he could get loose, which hap- 
pened to be Barnes’ .35, and missed a 
couple of shots. I got hold of Walt’s rifle, 
a .33, and killed the cat at the second 
shot. We thought it sixty yards, but it 
was over a hundred and sixty. When we 
finally got ashore, after rescuing our foolish 
little dog, who thought he could retrieve a 
lynx in the Columbia, and who came very 
near getting drowned, we went back after 
our lynx, and | was surprised to see that 
it was full grown, about five feet long, and 


would weigh perhaps forty pounds. The 
distance across the water had been most 
deceptive. I presume the river here was 
three hundred and fifty yards wide. In 
some of the cafions it was not over a hun- 
dred yards wide; in some of the very worst, 
not over seventy-five yards. How deep 
it is there no one knows. Its power 
would light New York, or grind for Chi- 
cago. St. Anthony’s Falls of the Mississippi 
are weak beside it. 

The June rise was now on full, but we 
cared not that the river rose four feet the 
next night, for we now were safe. One 
night more we spent in camp, listening to 
the wailing and gnashing of the river, and 
so dropped down to the farm cut out of the 
wilderness years ago by poor Jack Boyd. 
We had no excitement after that. We 
met a steamboat captain who tied up 
above the Revelstoke Cafion, stopped by 
the June rise. He travels some of these 
safer lower waters. 

“T wouldn’t come through what you’ve 
run in that boat for five thousand dollars,” 
said he, ‘‘and | wouldn’t go a foot farther 
in it for all the money you could stack up 
in front of me. The Columbia’s. no place 
for little boats, my sons.” 

For one | am willing to take his word for 
that. But this is what a look at the Big 
Bend may cost; and this is what the pur- 
suit of Ephraim sometimes means. 

Meantime, as showing what a difference 
in luck may mean, | might state that two 
weeks before we struck Revelstoke, a 
resident sportsman, Dr M , Started out 
on a little hunt with a guide and a single 
pack horse, taking only four days’ grub 
along. The second day from the railroad 
they found an eight-foot grizzly, methodi- 
cally shot him up, took his hide and came 
home again that evening. I was thirty- 
five days in the mountains, and did not see 
a grizzly that I was sure was a grizzly. 
Last spring a young Englishman dropped 
off at Revelstoke and said calmly that he 
had come to kill a grizzly, you know. 
And, you know, he got a barber or some- 
body for a guide, and went out a little way, 
far enough to satisfy the guide’s consci- 
ence for taking away his money, and in a 
week they were back. The Englishman 
had killed a splendid nine-foot grizzly. 

That is part of the pleasure in the search 
for Ephraim. You never can tell. 

















MOWGLI IN THE JUNGLE 


AN INTERPRETATION OF KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK 


BY J. M. GLEESON 
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“Ballo, the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of the Jungle 
rose up on his hind quarters and grunted: ‘Let him run with the pack, and 
be entered with the others.’”’ 












































“Oppress not the cubs of the stranger, but hail them as Sister and Brother, 
For though they are little and fubsy, it may be the Bear is their mother.” 





























‘As the dawn was breaking the Wolf-pack yelled 
Once, twice, and again! 

Feet in the jungle that leave no mark! 

Eyes that can see in the dark—the dark! 


Tongue—give tongue to it! Hark! O Hark! 
Once, twice, and again!” 









































“*They have cast me out from the Man Pack, Mother’, shouted Mowgli, ‘but 


I come with the hide of Shere Khan to keep my word!’” 
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UNDER THE ICE 


A TRUE STORY 
BY DAVID LANSING 


maHIS is the story of what 
befell Charlie Wilkins in 
the Copper River Coun- 
try of Alaska. It was 
told me by a man who 
was with him at the 
time, James S. Gordon, 
and it needs no tinsel of fiction to make it 
worth setting down as a big, bold fragment 
of life as it is lived on “the long trail, the 
trail that is always new.” 

“Wilkins was as brave and hardy a man 
as ever shouldered a pack and hunted for 
gold along the Copper River. He was 
the kind that would travel all day and never 
get peevish or done-up, and he had a 
cheerful jaugh and a good word for all 
hands, no matter how fast the trouble was 
coming. He was just one of that breed, 
big of mind and body, that seems built to 
rough it and take chances out-of-doors, and 
who would curl up and pine away cooped 
up in a city. No game was too stiff for 





him to go up against, until—but | am get-° 


ting ahead of the day which fairly shriv- 
elled the soul of Charlie Wilkins, and left 
him crushed and quiet and nervous, until 
you pitied him and swore because you 
couldn’t help him get back the courage 
and the bright temper that had been 
wrenched out of him for good and all. 

“It was in the month of February, and 
if you’ve been in Alaska you know what it 
meant to be hauling your outfits up the 
Copper River on the ice. It wasn’t ex- 
citing, just a hellish drudgery of fighting 
the cold and toiling along in the snow and 
faking up new dreams of gold somewhere 
ahead to keep you pegging along to God 
knows where. It was monotonous, hard, 
and without any end to it, and Charlie 
Wilkins was the only man who didn’t wear 
the edge off his temper, while he was 
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hauling more pounds on his sled than any 
of the rest of us. 

“What happened to him came without 
any warning. We were shuffling along the 
river bed, when Charlie looked ahead and 
saw an open hole in the ice. He was 
thirsty and he hustled on a little ahead, 
and was glad to note that the ice was thin 
and the black water running close to the 
surface. This made it look easy for him 
to kneel down, unsling his tin cup from 
his belt and scoop up a drink. We were 
moving up to join him when flop! the ice 
gave way and Wilkins vanished like a 
shot. There was no time for him to yell 
or wave anarm. He just dropped into the 
black water that swirled under the ice, and 
was carried out of sight before we could 
more than gasp and blink. 

“There wasn’t one chance in a million 
that we could ever find poor Wilkins again, 
alive or dead. While we stood like dumb 
fools and glared at the hole he had dropped 
into, the swift current was rolling him 
along under the ice like a log. But witha 
kind of frenzy we four scattered and ran 
down stream, stumbling in the snow, 
falling, scrambling, crying and swearing 
and calling to each other. 

“Every little way one of us, and then 
another, would fall to scraping a hole in the 
snow until he got down to the ice, to try to 
see through it and holler like a crazy man 
for Wilkins. Then we’d put an ear close 
to the ice and listen, hoping to hear a yell 
from Wilkins. It wasn’t reasonable, but 
we couldn’t give him up without making 
a try, and if anybody in the world could 
best out a hideous game like this, it was 
this same Charlie Wilkins, we all knew 
that. 

“Ray Millard was plowing along about 
five hundred yards below the air-hole where 
Wilkins had disappeared, when he thought 
he heard a faint cry from somewhere under 
his feet. He pricked up his ears and his 
hair stood on end while he yelled for us to 
come and listen. We crowded around him 
with our mouths open and there was a 
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silence you could have cut with an axe, 
while we waited for what seemed years and 
years. Then we all heard it repeated, a 
muffied cry for help, just a little weak ghost 
of a cry that seemed ever so far away. 
There was no doubt about it. We heard 
it again, and we knew that Wilkins was 
alive somewhere there underneath the ice. 

“We scattered a little trying to locate 
it more definitely, and then we found our- 
selves circling back like a pack of hounds, 
to where Millard was already flat on his 
belly, digging away at the ice with his 
sheath knife. We had lost our axe coming 
up the river and were expecting to get 
another that night at a camp we were 
heading for. So all we had to dig with 
were our heavy knives, and they were like 
tooth-picks for the task in front of us. 
We flopped down in a bunch and began to 
chip away at that infernal ice, not knowing 
how many feet down we had to carve our 
way. Nobody said a word, just grunted 
and panted and dug and made the ice fly, 
and wondered whether we would ever see 
Charlie Wilkins ‘again. It was almost 
worse in some ways than to have seen him 
drowned good and dead before your eyes. 
If he were still alive and could hear us 
trying to get at him, and he didn’t hold 
out until we got a hole through—Good 
God, man, think of what torture it meant 
for him and for us! 

“Before long our hands began to bleed 
from the edges of the ice we were tearing 
at, and as the hole grew bigger and deeper 
it was red with blood, a big crimson splotch 
in the ice. But nobody stopped to tie up 
his hands or tried to keep gloves on them. 
Now you could not have made me believe 
that a bunch of men could cut down 
through two feet of ice with nothing but 
their knives, and do it in time to pull out 
a man beneath. But we were doing im- 
possible things that day. 

“When we were a foot and a half down 
we were somewhere near the end of this 
incredible undertaking. We knew this be- 
cause we could see the water running, and 
soon we could hear the voice of Wilkins. 

We stopped work for a minute with our 
heads in the hole and we could make out 
some of his words. He was asking us to 
listen and then we heard him telling us 
that he couldn’t hold out any longer, and 
he was bidding us each good-by by name. 


“The tears froze on our cheeks as we 
shouted back to him to hold on and we 
would soon have him out of there. But 
there was no response, and we were sure 
that he had drifted away to his death just 
as we were almost within reach. We fell 
to again, however, and it seemed as if we 
could never get through that last few inches. 
Then some man who had kept his wits 
from getting clean jumbled, shouted that 
we must scoop out the ice and make a 
bigger hole before we broke through, be- 
cause the water would rush in as soon as the 
ice was broken and we couldn’t fish Wilkins 
out if he was still in sight. So we hacked 
away until we had a hole big enough to let 
a man’s body through, and then our knives 
drove at the bottom all together and we 
crashed through and almost slipped in 
ourselves, because we were hanging over 
the edge on our bellies. 

“The sled rope had been fetched, and we 
made a loop and passed it down and around 
the body of what looked like a dead man 
doubled under there with only his nose and 
mouth out of water. He was all in, and 
there seemed to be mighty little hope of 
doing anything more with him than dig- 
ging another hole to bury him ashore. 
We put him on a sled, stripped and rubbed 
him, wrapped him up in furs, and filled 
him full of alcohol and Jamaica ginger and 
hot water as soon as we could make a fire. 

“The drink we threw into him would 
have made a corpse sit up and kick, and 
after a repetition of the dose, Wilkins 
actually opened his eyes. They were sunk 
way back in his head, and he looked as if 
he had lost fifty pounds and aged as many 
years, his face was so wrinkled and white 
and drawn. Then we pushed along toward 
the camp we were hoping to make by 
nightfall, and on the way Wilkins groaned 
and finally managed to sputter: 

“Boys, that was a close call.’ 

“Next day he was up. and weakly put- 
tering around the camp, ‘and trying to lend 
a hand at the cooking. But he had no 
strength in him, and he would just sit 
around most of the time and shiver for 
sheer nervousness. As soon as he pulled 
himself together enough to tell us his end 
of the struggle under the ice, this is what 
we heard: 

““When the ice broke under me and | 
was spilled into the river, | touched bot- 


















































tom with my feet and dragged them along 
over the rocks, trying to brace myself while 
the current pulled me along. There was 
room for me to keep my head above water, 
but in no time | had been dragged down 
past the hole I. had made and was under 
the ice. But I could see the light that 
filtered through the hole behind me, and | 
tried to get back to it. 

“*T think I could have made it even 
against the current, but for the weight of 
the big cake of ice that had broken off with 
me and which was butting against my 
chest and forcing me down stream. It 
pushed me back step by step, the light 
getting fainter all the time. [| felt my 
last chance for life was in fighting my way 
back to the hole, and as the light died out 
and | went stumbling and kicking down 
stream an inch at a time, I thought it was 
all over with Charlie Wilkins. 

“*This seemed like dying slow and hard, 
but the worst was yet to come. That 
damned cake of ice that was shoving me 
down stream was as cruel and infernally 
active as if it had been alive. Whenever 
I'd get a foothold on the bottom and 
begin to think | could make a step toward 
the light, the cake of ice would hand me one 
in the chest or beat my head down under 
water, and I’d have to give up and fight 
for breath and a chance to get my head 
above water again. Finally | had to let 
go. I was getting so weak that I couldn’t 
brace myself for another effort, and the 
cake of ice swung me clean around, | lost 
my footing, and was whirled down stream 
like a chip, rolling over and over. 

““*Somehow I managed to keep the water 
from getting into my lungs, for I held my 
breath until | was on the point of blowing 
up, and then my head would bob out of 
water and bump against the roof of the 
river and be forced under again. Now 
and then my feet would get a hold for a 
minute, and I would try to brace back and 
turn, but it was no use. Once | fetched 
up against a bowlder, but it was too slip- 
pery to cling to and | was too weak to 
get much of a wrap around it. What was 
I thinking about? Nothing, except that | 
had a mighty few seconds left to live, and 
that it was up to me to make a last kick 
or two and die with some self-respect, be- 
cause I’d done my best right up to the 
finish. Also it struck me a poor kind of a 
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joke to play on a man—this fooling with 
him like a cat with a mouse. 

““Just about that time my feet struck 
bottom again, and I clawed at the ice over- 
head and one hand caught in a little 
fissure or crack. I held fast for a moment, 
got the other hand up, and squeezed an arm 
into the crack pretty near up to my elbow. 
I dug my heels into the gravel, and hung 
there, while the water sucked at me and 
was pulling me down. But by holding 
my mouth close to the ice I could breathe 
and | got a little bit of strength back, and 
my arm held fast in the crack and I was 
anchored; -but God only knew for how 
long, and it seemed to be no better than 
dragging the agony out anyhow. But | 
hung on, you bet, though it did seem most 
foolish. 

“*T yelled as loud as I could as soon as 
my wind came back, though it seemed as 
silly a stunt as shouting from the Copper 
River to draw the attention of a friend on 
Broadway. Then my arm would slip and 
my heart would freeze up with thinking 
the end had come, and I’d claw for a fresh 
hold, and my chin would dip under water 
and strangle, and the fight for breath would 
begin again. | was yelling for help when- 
ever I could, but | didn’t expect any help, 
that’s the curious part of it. I knew that 
the ice must be two or three feet thick, and 
I remembered that the gang had no axe 
handy, and | had no notion that my voice 
would carry through the ice. 

***T don’t know how long I hung there 
and went through all this useless circus, 
but after a long, long while, I heard a 
faint tap, tap. 1 thought it must be inside 
my head, but I yelled some more. And 
after another century or so, it seemed as 
if a little, pale patch of light was coming 
through the ice into the black darkness 
above me. The tapping sounded nearer, 
and I guessed that the boys had located 
me and were trying to get at me by dig- 
ging at the ice with their knives. 

“*T was numb and dead all over by this 
time, and had lost all feeling of cold or 
pain, although my neck was straining 
nearly double, like a busted hinge, to keep 
my mouth clear of the water. I was near 
the end of my rope. 1! knew | could hold 
out only seconds longer, and | tried to yell 
again. This time I got an answer. | 
could hear voices over my head and | un- 
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derstood they were telling me to keep up 
courage and hold on and they would get 
me out. 

“*The news came too late to brace me 
up. I felt calm and clear-headed and 
faced death without any more thought of 
fighting it. I was sure the boys could not 
reach me in time, for my arm was slipping 
again and my legs were too far gone to 
hold me up against the current. I tried 
to figure how mych longer it would take 
to get through the remainder of the ice, 
but it seemed hopeless. 

“*So I said good-by to each of the boys, 
though I couldn’t see them—but they 
could hear me. I told them that in my 
clothes bag I had a little sack of gold-dust 
which they were to send back to my wife 
in the States, and I sent a message to her. 
Then | went off to sleep, and had a few 
mixed-up thoughts of home and one thing 
or another, such as you float away into 
dreamland with—and | thought | heard 
the tapping and digging again, but it was 
all very faint and far away. 

““That was the end of Charlie Wilkins 
until he came to with a jolt of raw alcohol 
surging through his system like a prairie 
fire.’” 


COUPLED IN THE 
BETTING 


BY ALFRED STODDART 


RS. RICHARD BRADBURY, wife of 
the M. F. H. of the far-famed Mead- 
owthorpe Hunt Club, in other respects one 
of the most reasonable and temperate of 
women, possessed, nevertheless, one weak- 
ness which kept her in an almost perpetual 
ferment of excitement and anxiety. The 
wife of the M. F. H. was an inveterate 
matchmaker. 
As the wife of the Master of Hounds in 
a sporting community such as Meadow- 
thorpe, Mrs. Bradbury wielded a social in- 
fluence which was little short of formidable. 
In fact, her word was law over the teacups, 
just as her husband’s was in the hunting 
field. Possibly it was this taste of power 
which made Mrs. Bradbury thirst to control 
the matrimonial destinies of the little world 
over which she reigned. 
At all events, she had set her heart upon 
providing a wife for Langdon Norris, who 





had long eluded her wiles and defied her 
artifices. Nominally a member of the 
Meadowthorpe “hunting set,” Norris did 
not possess a residence in that sporting 
country, preferring his luxurious bachelor 
quarters in town. He had for some years, 
however, been a member of the Meadow- 
thorpe Hunt Club, had played on the local 
polo team and was a constant visitor at a 
number of the neighboring country houses. 
So Mrs. Bradbury felt fully justified in 
assuming authority over his affairs. 

She found him, however, rather a diffi- 
cult subject. The Woodville girls, one of 
whom she had chosen to make Norris 
happy, were thrown in his way in a shame- 
less manner; and Mrs. Bradbury’s mis- 
guided zeal in the good cause finally be- 
came so alarming to poor Norris that he 
packed up his belongings and hied himself 
to England for a whole year, ostensibly 
for a season’s hunting from Melton Mow- 
bray, but really to escape Mrs. Bradbury’s 
machinations. 

This, however, was only temporizing 
with Fate. The latter, in the person of the 
wife of the M. F. H., simply bided her time, 
until finally the reports of good sport at 
Meadowthorpe, the love of home which ex- 
ists in ail hearts, and the divine workings 
of his destiny, brought Norris back again 
to his old haunts. 

It was almost a surrender; and the 
Woodville girls, who were cousins of Mrs. 
Bradbury, being still on the eligible list, 
the wife of the M. F. H. straightway 
planned a house party. The hunting sea- 
son was in full swing. Meadowthorpe was 
gay. The surrounding country houses 
were full to overflowing. 

Diana, the elder, was a dashing young 
woman, fond of horses and outdoor life. 
{a racing parlance, Mrs. Bradbury “de- 
clared to win” with her, while Helen, the 
younger sister, a quiet little girl of more 
domestic tastes, was simply entered to 
“make the pace.” 

It was a dismal and rainy evening in 
November when the house party assembled 
at Gray Towers. Norris’ face wore the 
slightly bored expression of one who does 
not know what he wants.” Mingled with 
this was something of resignation. He 
was tired of traveling—tired of being asked 
to meet marriageable young women—tired 
of having no home of his own—tired of 
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evading Mrs. Bradbury’s amiable designs 
—and just a little lonely. 

Moreover, there was something very snug 
and pleasant about the little dinner in 
Gray Towers that evening. There were 
only six present, the host and hostess, the 
two Woodville girls, Norris, and Major 
Barclay, so old and confirmed a bachelor 
that even Mrs. Bradbury respected his 
liberty. Although the best company and 
the jolliest diner-out in Meadowthorpe, he 
was absolutely safe and warranted not to 
interfere with the most elaborate plans for 
matchmaking. 

Diana Woodville, who sat next to Norris 
and rattled along merrily about horses and 
hounds and the prospects of the next day’s 
sport, looked superb in a dull-red evening 
gown, with a full-blown American Beauty 
nestling among her dark tresses. Norris 
could not but admire her beauty. She 
had splendid teeth and she laughed almost 
constantly. Her sister Helen, who sat op- 
posite to him, was more demure. She was 
quite different also in type, being as fair as 
Diana was dark. In her way, however, 
she was quite as pretty, and several times 
Norris found himself wondering which one 
he admired most. 

He had ceased to struggle with destiny, 
however, and as Diana had been placed 
beside him he took what the gods gave 
him and talked with her merrily enough, 
It was not hard for him to do so, for Diana 
took a wonderful interest in sport, and to 
Norris’ surprise seemed really to know 
something about it. 

The evening passed all too quickly, much 
to the astonishment of the world-worn 
young man of thirty-two, Langdon Norris, 
and he retired thinking how remarkably 
well Diana Woodville would look on horse- 
back. 

There was only one time in the evening 
when Norris’ attention was diverted toward 
the younger sister. It was when the latter 
went to the piano and played and sang, at 
Major Barclay’s urgent request, an ex- 
quisite little French chanson. 

Hounds met at the White Horse Inn next 
morning, and whether or no “a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky” proclaimed a hunt- 
ing day—one thing is certain, there were 
many bright and eager faces in the crowd 
which assembled at the old hostelry to take 
part in the day’s sport. 
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Bradbury, full of his responsibilities as 
Master, had ridden off early to. the kennels 
to draft his pack for the day. Mrs. Brad- 
bury had run up to town for a day’s shop- 
ping. Helen Woodville had excused her- 
self from hunting, to Norris’ secret amuse- 
ment, while Diana, on the other hand, had 
won his increased admiration by her 
superb appearance, in a well-fitting habit, 
on Peacock, Bradbury’s chestnut six-year- 
old and one of the best in his stable. 

Thus it transpired that Diana and 
Norris rode to the meet together; and the 
latter was so much impressed with his fair 
companion that he came very near pro- 
posing several times on the way. He had 
struggled against matrimony so long that 
now, when he felt his strength deserting 
him, he would have proved an easy victim 
to the slightest encouraging circumstances. 

They reached the White Horse, however, 
without incident worthy of note, to find 
that Bradbury had been keeping the whole 
field waiting for them and that, having 
reached the end of the usual ten minutes 
“law,” beyond which Bradbury waited for 
no man—or woman—the Master had just 
given Tim, the huntsman, the signal to 
move on to covert. 

As they jogged on to Paisley’s Woods, 
where they hoped to find Master Reynard 
at home, Norris noted the fact that Diana 
attracted nolittle admiration. Also it soon 
developed that the horse he rode—Roches- 
ter, a green young colt of his own—was ex- 
ceedingly hot-blooded and hard to hold. 

They had scarcely reached Paisley’s 
Woods and taken a moment’s rest before 
a whimper, swelling to a chorus of yelps, 
came from the eager pack in covert, and 
presently the welcome cry “gone away,” 
echoing from the other side of the wood, set 
every nerve tingling and caused a general 
stampede among the waiting sportsmen. 

“Follow me!” cried Norris to Diana, as 
he jammed his top-hat down hard on his 
head. The bay reared and attempted to 
bolt. “Confound you!” Norris cried, ad- 
dressing the animal, “I ’il pull your head 
off if you don’t stop this.” 

It was a bad beginning, and it seemed 
very much more probable that the bay 
colt would pull Norris’ arms out of their 
sockets, than that he would pull the horse’s 
head off. 

Diana, on Peacock, was on excellent 
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terms with hermount. The well-mannered 
chestnut did not pull an ounce on the bit, 
upon which Diana’s hands were as light as 
silk. Norris thought he depicted an 
amused smile on Diana’s handsome face as 
he struggled with his unruly mount, and it 
angered him not a little. 

Their first fence was an old post-and-rail, 
where Rochester displayed his bad training 
by deliberately “boring” through it instead 
of jumping it. This only served to put 
Norris on still worse terms with his mount. 
Diana laughed and called to him that she 
preferred to ride her own line. 

Norris punished the bay colt severely, 
and the latter took the bit in his teeth 
and bolted in earnest. On past the gallop- 
ing field, one by one, flew the bay until he 
was close upon the hounds. Then sud- 
denly he tried for a stiff four-rail fence, 
hesitated, tried again, topped it badly and 
came down with a crash. 

Diana took the fence easily just as Norris 
picked himself up. His left wrist pained 
him severely, but otherwise he was unin- 
jured. He saw Diana smile at him as she 
galloped on. Then he turned his attention 
to the bay-colt. 

“Looks like walking home, Lang!” sang 
out Dick Middleton, as Norris tried to get 
his mount to walk. The latter was indeed 
dead lame. There was nothing for it now 
but a long trudge home. 

It was a good seven miles toGray Towers, 
and although Norris managed to put his 
horse up at a farm, he was unable to secure 
any conveyance himself. Moreover, the 
weather, which had been threatening all 
morning, now grew rather bad. A driz- 
zling rain began to fall, wetting him through 
and through, and making the roads very 
muddy. He was tired and disgusted when 
he reached the gates of Gray Towers. 

‘He wondered how Diana was doing. 
Bradbury, of course, would look after her. 
It was annoying, however, to have a girl 
cut one down in such a fashion. 

Norris went straight to his own room and 
rang for his man. It was while the latter 
was preparing his bath that a message was 
brought by the footman to Norris. 

“Miss Helen Woodville’s compliments, 
and she is going to ’ave tea in the drawing- 
room. Would Mr. Norris care to join her?” 

Mr. Norris would be delighted. And it 
was there, in the Bradbury’s old English 





drawing-room, seated before a cheery wood 
fire, that the mistress of the house discov- 
ered them an hour or so later when she re- 
turned from town. 

Diana Woodville, escorted by the M. F. 
H., rode home in high glee about the same 
time, with the fox’s brush dangling tri- 
umphantly from her saddle skirts. 

“My dear, I’m afraid it’s off,” said the 
M. F. H. to his helpmeet, in the privacy of 
their own apartments a few minutes later. 
“1 don’t believe Norris would ever marry 
a girl who would cut him down in the hunt- 
ing field as Diana did to-day.” 

“Marry Diana—certainly not! Who 
ever dreamed of such a thing?” Mrs. 
Bradbury’s voice had a curious ring to it. 

“Why—I certainly thought you did, for 
one,” answered her husband, in evident 
surprise. 

“Why, you big goose, he is engaged to 
Helen. Just asked her half an hour ago, 
and she told me not five minutes since.” 

Bradbury whistled. 

“So that was the game, was it? Well, 
who would have thought it?” 


MISTAKES WILL 
HAPPEN 


BY WILL H. TINDELL 


«JT SERVED in the Coast Reserve once,” 

said Simpkins, as he made a cigarette 
from a piece of newspaper, “‘and one day 
found myself in a bunch of ‘blue coats,’ 
headed to roust out a herd of smugglers 
and thieves who were robbing: and scaring 
the gun clubs down near Sacto in the tule 
marshes. ‘ 

“They had got so bad that the gun clubs 
themselves had hired gangs of dare-devil 
fellows to watch their property—men who 
feared nothing and would as soon look 
death in the face as anything else. 

“Well, we hung round Sacto listening to 
all the filthy lies that the thieves’ pals 
could pour into our ears, while we in turn 
tried to carry the flag of peace as grace- 
fully as we couldn’t. The durn old flag 
wouldn’t turn white. A Coast Reserve 
man is for a purpose, and he can’t fool any 
one who knows. They knew. 

“Jackson, the captain, and I, in the 
meantime took to mooching through the 
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Chinee hangouts, thinking we might get 
next to something in the Chinee smuggler 
line. We did. 

“Ran across some highbinder, scout or 
decoy, dunno which to call him. We named 
him Joe, on the spot. He deserved a better 
one, but that was short and sweet, and so 
was he. That is he was after I, with Jack- 
son taking notes, introduced him to the 
flat side of a barrel stave. He was very 
communicative then. 

“Says I to him, ‘You’re a peach, rotten 
as they make ’em. But no matter. Jest 
you lie still and whisper where your friends 
are when they’re to home.’ 

“Sometimes he forgot to jabber pidgin 
English and I’d test the strength of that 
stave on his hide. He'd always recover 
lingo. Anyhow, we got ‘next to a bunch 
of heathen rascals in a sort of hornet’s nest 
piratical resting place, about a dozen miles 
away, that they used as headquarters for 
all sorts of deviltry. 

““You know where is? Sabé?’ He did. 
“Now make yourself useful and trot us to 
it,’ says Jackson. 

“We closed the sweat-box proceedings, 
put the barrel stave out of commission, and 
gathered the gang. 

“There was an even dozen of us and 
with the Chinee spotter, Joe, an odd thir- 
teen. No one noticed the unlucky num- 
ber; even I didn’t, not forgetting thirteen 
is my hoodoo. 

“Joe said we'd take a boat all the way. 
We got a mud scow—a heavy awkward 
contraption. I wouldn’t ’a’ risked my 
neck in the thing if it hadn’t ’a’ been a 
case of take it or lose out, and have the 
thieves get the wind of us. So the bunch 
of us piled into that thing, packed in just 
like sardines. Mighty good thing the ram- 
shack was flat-bottomed; if she’d ’a’ been 
round-bottomed, I’m afraid—— 

“But the boys was wild with delight: 
being penned up ain’t no fun when there’s 
a chance of excitement within nose-smelling 
distance. 

“The night was a black one all right, 
dark as pitch, a regular corker. You 
could smell the darkness, there was so 
much of it, and we had to go a-feeling our 
way ‘long those bayous, with Joe at the 
bow telling which way to turn. 

“We must ’a’ traveled for several de- 
cades before anything happened. Then 
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*way off we could see a dim, very dim, 
hazy sort of a light, up against the low- 
hanging clouds. 

““That light it come from them thief,’ 
whispered Joe to the man behind him, and 
he passed.the word down the line to Jack- 
son, saying it looked as though they were 
holding a jubilee. 

“Jackson acted cowish. He stepped 
over and leans against me and whispered, 
‘When—’ That’s all he said. He was so 
blame anxious to see the thing he wasn’t 
careful enough. He tripped; his foot 
gave a heavy lurch forward; he stuck out 
his other cow foot to save himself; tripped 
again and busted a plank clean out of the 
bottom of that rotten scow. 

““*Scoot for shore!’ he yells, ‘the water’s 
coming in like a sky-rocket.’ 

“We didn’t hit the shore any too soon. 
Luck, too, the bank farthest from the en- 
campment we could see kinder flickering 
across the black distance. 

“There was a sort of snicker went out 
of the guts of every one of us, all except 
Jackson. He didn’t wait for nothing. He 
was no drug onthe market. He was the dog- 
gondest bull-headed fellow I ever met for 
doing things. If he said he’d do a thing 
he’d do it if he had to be burned alive. 
That’s what got us into the mix. 

“Now, if any other fellow had been 
leading, he’d admitted being balked for 
the once, and come again. But Jackson 
wouldn’t. No, siree! We, every mother’s 
son of us, had to strip naked on that there 
sand-bank and swim, with our guns and 
kits held high and dry on the bottom of 
the overturned busted boat. Jackson, Joe 
and | in the lead, the others pushing the 
boat behind us. 

““Lead on, Macduff,’ says I to Joe, and 
he splashed into the water. Never tell 
me water ain’t deceptive. That ditch was 
as good as twenty miles more or less across. 
Joe was swimming beside me and Jackson 
was doing a sort of reconnoitering stunt of 
his own somewhere about. Joe was pad- 
dling like grim death, and | could hear his 
porpoise puffs as he blew the water away 
from his mouth. A tree of a sudden 
loomed up on the bank, its black shadow 
shooting up into the blackness, with that 
dim light from the camp as a background. 
I heard Joe sing out, ‘Whee, O gally mis- 
taky, O gally mistaky!’ 








“There was a plunge under the water 
and I swam alone to the shore which by 
’n’ by struck my foot. 

“I believe Jackson swore, | don’t re- 
member quite, but | know he whispered: 

“Hurry, fellers, hurry. Notime todress. 
Pick up your guns and come on. That 
Chinee may be ahead of us giving warning.’ 

“We rushed up the bank toward the 
light that was completely hidden by the 
high standing tule waving above our 
heads. We got into some kind of winding 
cow path, Jackson and I in the lead. 
Jackson, with a sort of Roosevelt impa- 
tience to be doing something, was rushing 
ahead of the others. I says to him, ‘Hold 
your horses for a second till they catch 
up.” -We waited. 

“*You fellers want to mosey along, get 
a hunch on—’ Jackson shut up kinder 
suddenly. I felt an arm go under my 
chin round my throat from behind. Be- 
fore I could think three. my gun was 
snatched away and | was lying on the 
ground, with a man kneeling on top of me 
It was the neatest thing | ever saw. Not 
a bit of noise. Just a clean capture. 

“Then a voice calls out in a hoarse 
whisper: 

“*Got your men?’ 

Aye, aye!’ came the answer. ‘There’s 
a few of us to spare.’ The whole bunch of 
us were in the meshes | knew by that 
answer. 

“Get up. Forward march,’ came the 
order. 

“T heard Jackson sing out, ‘We’re the 
Coast Reserve.’ 

“Then come a mocking-bird answer: 
“You are, eh? One, two, three—forward 
march. That joke’s as old as Adam. 
We've had enough of you marauders. 
Don’t blare out another word or I’ll blow 
your can off.’ 

“And we poor shorn sheepses were 
marched forward toward their strong- 
hold. 

“You want to remember it was pitch 
dark, so we couldn’t see a thing a foot in 
front of us, let alone know what was be- 
fore our feet, and we was a sore outfit, 
you bet we was, without so much as a 
single angel maker in the bunch—they were 
taken with the rest of the goods. 

“Well, by ’n’ by, we begun to see the 
light twittering between the tule, and 
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then, all of a sudden, we were in the public 
gaze: in the glaring, shining brightness of 
an electrically lit club garden, with men 
and women in silks and satins gallivanting 
about, talking and walking, and we naked 
as all the Venuses, standing in a row, those 
fellows holding us from behind, and we 
not knowing how to hide our nakednesses 
behind two hands. It was the most un- 
dressed parade I ever took part in. Twelve 
huskies with not so much as a postage 
stamp between the whole bunch. 

“The head maneof the club rushes up to 
that brazen Rusty, that’s what they called 
the leader of our captors, and the name 
suited: 

“““For heaven’s sake, Rusty, where’s your 
decency! Can’t you see ladies present!’ 

“Rusty rubbered round for a minute 
before he says, with an idiotic smile, 
‘Obeying orders, sir. You said when | 
caught the marauders to bring them 
direct to you. There they are.’ 

“He looked at us and then at the women. 
I ll bet they didn’t blush any more ’n we 
did. Rusty never turned a hair. He just 
let us stand there while he argued with the 
head man. And the women—I didn’t 
hear no dinner-bell, but there seemed to 
be a general hurry-up call to the dining- 
room, 

“IT heard the fellow holding me give a 
snicker, and I—I blush to say it—I busted 
out laughing. We must ’a’ looked a 
peacherino lot of angels, sure. 

“1 didn’t know a living soul, so my 
modesty didn’t—but Jackson, when those 
club men, all in dress suits and white 
dicky shirt-fronts come up and says 
sweetly, ‘Jackson, come let me introduce 
yer to my wife,’ or ‘Let me make yer 
acquainted with my wife’s sister’; Lord! 
I could feel the heat from his blushes way 
over where | was standing. He'd get red 
from his bare big toe to his bald head. 

“But we got even. The fellows who 
took us had to go and hunt our clothes. 
When | got mine ! resigned for a lazier 
life. 

“ Jackson’s been looking for that Chinee 
Joe ever since. The last I heard was, that 
he’d a ten dollar bonus gift posted in Sacto, 
for Joe to let him know by wire if he knew 
of a worse rascal than himself. 

“| don’t believe Joe ‘Il ever get the ten 
dollars.” 
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HUMAN TRAITS IN THE ANIMALS 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HAT there is a deal of 
human nature in the 
lower animals is a very 
obvious fact, or, we may 
turn the proposition 
around and say, with 
equal truth, that there 
is a deal of animal 

nature in us humans. If man is of animal 
origin, as we are now all coming to believe, 
how could this be otherwise? We are all 
made of one stuff, the functions of our 
bodies are practically the same, and the 
workings of our instincts, and our emotional 
and involuntary natures are in many ways 
identical. I am not now thinking of any 
part or lot which the lower orders may have 
in our intellectual life, a point upon which, 
as my reader may know, | diverge from 
the popular conception of this matter, but 
of the extent in which they share with us 
the ground or basement story of the house 
of life—certain fundamental traits, in- 
stincts and blind gropings. 

Man is a bundle of instincts, impulses, 
predilections, race and family affinities, 
supplemented by the gift of reason—a 
gift which he sometimes makes use of. 
The animal is a bundle of instincts, im- 
pulses, affinities, appetites, and race traits, 
without the extra gift of reason. 

The animal has sensation, perception, 
and power of association, and these suffice 
it. Man has sensation, perception, mem- 
ory, comparison, ideality, judgment, and 
the like, which suffice him. 

There can be no dispute, | suppose, but 
that certain emotions and impulses are 
exclusively human, as awe, veneration, 
humility, reverence, self-sacrifice, shame, 
modesty, and many others that are charac- 
teristic of our higher nature. Then there 
are certain others that we share with our 


dumb neighbors, as curiosity, jealousy, 
joy, anger, sex love, the maternal and 
paternal instinct, the instinct of fear, 
of self-preservation, and so forth. 

There is at least one instinct or faculty 
that the animals have far more fully de- 
veloped than we have—the homing in- 
stinct, which seems to imply a sense of 
direction that we have not. We have lost 
it because we have other faculties to take 
its place, just as we have lost that acute 
sense of smell that is so marvelously de- 
veloped in many of the four-footed crea- 
tures. The sense of sight is more acute 
in the birds, the sense of hearing and smell 
in the mammals. I am not certain but 
that we have lost another power that | 
suspect the lower animals possess—some- 
thing analogous to, or identical with, what 
we call telepathy—power to communicate 
without words or signs or signals. There 
are many things in animal life, such as the 
precise concert of action among flocks of 
birds and fishes and insects, and, at times, 
the unity of impulse among land animals, 
that give support to the notion that the 
wild creatures in some way come to 
share one another’s mental or emotional 
states to a degree that we know little or 
nothing of. 

The animals seem to have certain of our 
foibles, and antagonisms, and unreasoning 
petulancies. I was reminded of this in 
reading the story President Roosevelt tells 
of a Colorado bear he once watched at 
close quarters. The bear was fussing 
around a carcass of a deer, preparatory 
to burying it: “Once the bear lost its 
grip and rolled over during the course of 
some movement, and this made him angry 
and he struck the carcass a savage whack, 
just as a pettish child will strike a table 
against which it has knocked itself.” Who 
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does not recognize that trait in himself: 
the disposition to vent one’s anger upon 
inanimate things—upon his hat, for in- 
stance, when the wind snatches it off his 
head and drops it in the mud or leads him 
a chase for it across the street; or upon 
the stick that tripped him up, or the beam 
against which he bumped his head? We 
do not all carry our anger so far as did a 
little three-year-old maiden | heard of 
who, on tripping over the rockers of her 
little chair, promptly picked herself up, 
and carrying the chair to a closet pushed 
it in and spitefully shut the door on it, 
leaving it alone in the dark to repent its 
wrong-doing. 

Our blind, unreasoning animal anger is 
excited by whatever opposes or baffles us. 
Of course, when we yield to the anger we 
do not act as reasonable beings, but as the 
unreasoning animals. It is hard for one to 
control this feeling when the opposition 
to us comes from some living creature, as 
a balky horse or a kicking cow, or a hog 
that will not be driven through the open 
gate. When I was a boy, | once saw one 
of my uncles kick a hive of bees off the 
stand and half-way across the yard, be- 
cause the bees stung him when he was 
about to “take them up.” I confess to a 
fair share of this petulant, unreasoning 
animal or human trait, whichever it may 
be, myself. It is difficult for me to refrain 
from jumping upon my hat when, in pur- 
suit of it across the street, it has escaped 
me two or three times just as | was about 
to put my hand upon it, and as for a balky 
horse, or a kicking cow, I never could 
trust myself to deal reasonably with them. 
Follow this feeling back a few thousand 
years, and we reach the time when our 
forebears looked upon all the forces in 
nature as in league against them. The 
anger of the gods as shown in storms and 
winds and pestilence and defeat, is a phase 
of the same feeling. A wild animal caught 
in a steel trap vents its wrath upon the 
bushes and sticks and trees and rocks 
within its reach. Something is to blame, 
something baffles it and gives it pain, and 
its teeth and claws seek every near object. 
Of course, it is a blind manifestation of 
the instinct of self-defense, just as was 
my uncle’s act when he kicked over his 
bee hive, or as is the angler’s impatience 
when his line gets tangled and his hook 





gets fast. If the Colorado bear caught 
his fish with a hook and line, how many 
times would he lose his temper during the 
day! 

I do not think many animals show their 
kinship to us by exhibiting the. trait I 
am here discussing. Probably birds do 
not show it at all. I have seen a nest- 
building robin baffled and delayed, day 
after day, by the wind that swept away 
the straws and rubbish she carried to the 
top of a timber under my porch. But she 
did not seem to lose her temper. She did 
not spitefully reclaim the straws and 
strings that would persist in falling to 
the porch floors, but cheerfully went away 
in search of more. So I have seen a 
wood-thrush, time after time, carrying the 
same piece of paper to a branch from 
which the breeze dislodged it, without 
any evidence of impatience. It is true 
that when a string or a horse-hair which 
a bird is carrying to its nest gets caught 
in a branch, the bird tugs at it again and 
again to free it from entanglement, but | 
have never seen any evidence of im- 
patience or spite against branch or string, 
as would be pretty: sure to be the case did 
my string show such a spirit of perversity. 
Why your dog bites the stone which you 
roll for him when he has found it, or gnaws 
the stick you throw, is not quite clear, 
unless it be from the instinct of his primi- 
tive ancestors to bite and kill the game 
run down in the chase. Or is the dog 
trying to punish the stick or stone because 
it will not roll or fly for him? The dog is 
often quick to resent a kick, be it from man 


or beast, but I have never known him to - 


show anger at the door that slammed to 
and hit him. Probably, if the door held 
him by his tail or his limb, it would quickly 
receive the imprint of his teeth. 

In reading Bostock on the “Training of 
Wild Animals,” my attention was arrested 
by the remark that his performing lions 
and tigers are liable to suffer from “stage 
fright,” like ordinary mortals, but that 
“once thoroughly accustomed to the stage, 
they seem to find in it a sort of intoxica- 
tion well known to a species higher in 
the order of nature.” And furthermore, 
that “nearly all trainers assert that animals 
are affected by the attitude of an audience, 
that they are stimulated by the applause 
of an enthusiastic house, and perform 
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indifferently before a cold audience.” If 
all this is not mere fancy, but is really a 
fact capable of verification, it shows 
another human trait in animals that one 
would not expect to find there. Bears 
seem to show more human nature than 
most other animals. Bostock says that 
they evidently love to show off before an 
audience: “The conceit and good opinion 
of themselves, whick some performing 
bears have, is absolutely ridiculous.” 
A trainer once trained a young bear to 
climb a ladder and set free the American 
flag, and so proud did the bear become of 
his accomplishment, that whenever any 
one was looking on he would go through 
the whole performance by himself, “evi- 
dently simply for the pleasure of doing it.” 
Of course there is room for much fancy 
here on the part of the spectator, but bears 
are in so many ways—in their play, in 
their boxing, in their walking—such 
grotesque parodies of man, that one is in- 
duced to accept the trainer’s statements as 
containing a measure of truth. 

The preéminent danger of the animal- 
trainer comes under the same conditions 
that it would probably come to him, were 
he a trainer of wild men, to wit, when he 
stumbles or falls. In such a case, the 
lion or tiger is very apt to spring upon him. 
These beasts seem to know that a man is 
less formidable when down than when 
standing; when prone upon the ground 
his power has departed. They also, like 
the human savage, often seize the oppor- 
tunity for an attack upon him when his 
back is turned. A bold threatening front 
cows an animal as it cows a man. The 
least sign of fear or of hesitation and the 
trainer is in danger. Self-confidence, self- 
control, an authoritative manner, count 
for just as much in our dealing with the- 
animals as with men. How a bold un- 
hesitating manner will carry you through 
a pack of threatening dogs, while timidity 
or parleying endangers your calves! Act 
as though you were the rightful master 
of the place and had come to give orders, 
and the most threatening watch dog gives 
way. Flee from a mad bull, a cross dog, 
a butting sheep, and your danger is vastly 
increased. Even an insolent rooster or 
a bellicose gander will strike you then. 
I have even found that the best way to 
deal with the hive bee is by a bold and 
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decisive manner. I would even recom- 
mend the same course with yellow jackets; 
if you are bent on demolishing their nest, 
do it by a sudden bold stroke and not by 
timid approaches. All kinds of bees 
seem disconcerted by a sudden onslaught. 

Another human trait that seems almost 
universal among the lower animals. is 
the coyness and reluctance of the female 
in her relations to the male. Her first 
impulse is to refuse and to flee. She is 
negative as the male is positive. Among 
the birds there is something like regular 
courtship, there is rivalry and jealousy 
and hostile collision on the part of both 
sexes. With the birds, the propagating 
instinct in the female is evidently not sub- 
ject to the same law of recurring intervals 
that it is among mammals. Hence the 
female must be stimulated and won by the 
male. He addresses himself to her in a 
way that is quite exceptional, if it occurs 
at all, among mammals. His aim seems 
to be to kindle or quicken her sexual and 
mating impulses. In the case of mam- 
mals these impulses recur at certain 
periods, and no courtship on the part of 
the male is necessary. 

Just what part the gay plumes and 
the extra appendages of the males play 
in bird courtship is not an easy matter 
to determine. It is quite evident to me 
that these gay feathers and ornate ap- 
pendages are inherent in the male sexual 
principle—a principle so vital to the 
perpetuity of the species that it every- 
where runs to excess and to overflowing 
measures, and flaunts itself even in the 
vegetable world, as may be seen in the 
showy catkins, and the clouds of pollen 
frém the pine woods. | also think it is 
highly probable that the bright colors 
and ornamental plumes react upon the 
male himself and excite him and increase 
his pride, his courage, and the impetuos- 
ity of his address. The birds that dance 
and perform before the females, during 
the breeding season, seem to show more 
and more excitement as the dance pro- 
ceeds, apparently intoxicated by their own 
ardor. While the indifference of the fe- 
males to the strutting, the grotesque 
antics, the songs, and bright plumes of 
the males, is one of the most obvious 
of facts. That the female is won through 
her zsthetic sense, as Darwin thought, 
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and selects the males of gayest plumes, 
because of her delight in feathered 
finery, is incredible. She does not select, 
but accepts the male that masters her, 
that overcomes her reluctance, and kindles 
her mating instincts. One male seems 
able to do this as well as another—it is 
only a question of determined address, 
as is largely the case in a higher species. 
Just what determines the choice of the 
male and sets him in pursuit of a particu- 
iar female is a question that greatly in- 
terests me. Does the matter turn upon 
some complementary variation too subtle 
for us to perceive? The mating of birds 
certainly seems like an act of choice, 
but just what determines it, how shall 
we find that out? Behold the sparrows 
in the street, three or four males appar- 
ently in a scrimmage with one female, 
surrounding her and playfully assaulting 
her, with spread plumage and animated 
chirping and chattering, while she, the 
centre of the group, strikes right and 
left in a serious, angry mood at her 
would-be suitors. What does it mean? 
Or, the robins in the spring, rushing 
across the lawn and forming sudden 
rough and tumble groups with a struggling 
and indignant female in the center, all 
gleefully screaming, and quickly and 
apparently amicably separating? In all 
such cases the hen-bird alone wears an 
angry and insulted air. What indignity 
has been put upon her? | know of nothing 
in human courtship analogous to this 
tumultuous and hilarious pursuit of the 
females by the cock sparrows and robins. 

The gregarious instinct of birds and 
mammals does not differ essentially, as 
I see, from the same instinct in man, 
except that in man it is often for codpera- 
tion or mutual protection, while with 
the lower animals it seems purely social. 
Many birds flock in the fall and winter 
that live in pairs during the summer. 
Crows, for instance, have their rookeries 
where vast numbers congregate to pass 
the winter nights, and they usually keep 
in bands or loose flocks during the winter 
days. Apparently this clannishness in 
winter is for social cheer and good fellow- 
ship alone. As they roost in naked, exposed 
tree tops, they could not, it seems to me, 
perceptibly shield one another from the 
cold; while it is reasonable to think that 
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the greater scarcity of food at this season 
would naturally cause them to scatter. 
But the centripetal force, so to speak, 
of the social instinct, triumphs over all 
else. Many species of our birds flock 
in the fall—the various blackbirds, the 
cedar birds, the goldfinches, the siskins, 
the snowbirds, the tree and bank swal- 
lows, to say nothing of the water-fowl— 
some to migrate and some to pass the 
winter herve. In similar conditions or 
similar stress of circumstances, human 
beings would probably act in a similar 
way; we should migrate in herds, or face 
some common calamity in large aggre- 
gates. 

Indeed, the social instinct seems radi- 
cally the same in all forms of animal life. 
The loneliness of a domestic animal 
separated from the herd, the homesick- 
ness of a dog or a horse when removed 
to a strange place, do not seem to differ 
very much from the feelings we expe- 
rience under like circumstances. Attach- 
ment to places, attachment to persons, 
attachment to one another, to home and 
to mate—these feelings seem about the 
same in kind among all creatures. Of 
course they are more complex, far-reach- 
ing and abiding in man than in the animals 
below him, but their genesis seems the 
same. 

Among both birds and four-footed 
beasts, the maternal affection is doubtless 
greater than the paternal, and this also 
is human. But how brief and fugitive 
the affection is, compared with the same 
attachment in our own species!—of a 
few weeks’ duration among our common 
birds, and a few months or a year among 
the mammals, but always as long as the 
well-being of the young require it. When 
they become self-supporting, the parental 
affection ceases. And in a limited sense 
this is true in our own case. 

If a bird loses its mate during the breed- 
ing season, the period of mourning and 
waiting is very brief, usually not more 
than a day or two. The need of rearing 
a family is urgent, and nature wastes no 
time in unavailing regrets. Just how the 
bereaved mate makes her or his wants 
known, I never could find ott; but it 
seems there are always not far off some 
unmated birds of both sexes, that are 
ready to step in and complete the circle 
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once more. From sparrows to eagles this 
seems to be the rule. 

With what species, if any, the marriage 
unions last during life | do not know. 
Neither do I know if anything like divorce 
or unfaithfulness, or free love, ever takes 
place among the monogamous birds— 
probably not. The riot of the breeding 
instinct in the males confines itself to gay 
plumes, or songs, or grotesque antics, 
while the seriousness and preoccupation 
of the female, | doubt not, would prove 
an effectual warning to any gay Lothario 
among her neighbors, if such there hap- 
pened to be. 

I am convinced that birds have a sense 
of home, or something analogous to it, 
and that they return year after year to 
the same localities to nest. The few 
cases where I| have been able to identify 
the particular sparrow or robin or blue- 
bird, confirm me in this belief. 

Hermits among the birds or beasts are 
probably very rare, and | doubt if volun- 
tary seclusion ever occurs. Sometimes 
an old male vanquished, and in a measure 
disabled, by his younger rivals, may be 
driven out of the herd or pack and com- 
pelled to spend the remainder of his days 
in comparative solitude. Or an old eagle 
that had lost its mate might spend its 
days henceforth alone. The birds of 
prey, like the animals of prey, and like 
prowlers and bloodsuckers generally, are 
solitary in their habits. 

The feeling of hostility toward strangers 
that all animals manifest in varying de- 
grees, how distinctly we can trace it up 
through the savage races and through 
the lower orders of our social aggregates, 
till it quite fades out in the more highly 
civilized communities. 

Animals experience grief over the loss 
of their young, but not over the death 
of one of their number. Death itself 
seems to have no meaning to them. 
When a bird seems to mourn for its lost 
mate, its act is probably the outcry of the 
breeding instii.ct which has been thwarted. 

Do the birds and mammals sympathize 
with one another? When one bird ut- 
ters a cry of distress, the birds of other 
species within hearing, will hasten to the 
spot and join in the cry—at least in the 
breeding season. ! have no proof that 
And | 


they will do it at other times. 
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do not call this sympathy, but simply 
the alarm of the parental instinct, which 
at this season is very sensitive. The 
alarm cry of many birds will often put 
four-footed animals on the lookout. The 
language of distress and alarm is a uni- 
versal language which all creatures under- 
stand more or less. But I doubt if sym- 
pathy as we know it—the keen appre- 
ciation of the suffering or the misfortune 
of another, which implies power in a 
measure to put ourselves in that other’s 
place—even in its rudimentary form, 
exists among the lower orders. Among 
the domestic fowls, a cry of distress from 
one of them usually alarms the others, 
a cry from a chicken brings the mother 
hen to the rescue; this is the maternal in- 
stinct, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which all animals must have or their 
race would perish. A certain agonized 
call from a member of a herd of cattle, 
will at once bring the other members 
to the spot, with uplifted heads and 
threatening horns This again, is the 
instinct of self-preservation. This, I 
say, animals must have, but they do not 
have to have sympathy any more than 
they have to have veneration, or humility, 
or the esthetic sense. But fear—think 
how important this is to them—blind 
and unreasoning fear, but always acute 
and watchful. 

Fear in the human species is undoubt- 
edly of animal origin. How acute it often 
is in young children—the fear of the 
dark, of the big, of the strange, and of 
the unusual! The first fear I myself re- 
member was that of an open door at 
night leading into a dark room. What a 
horror | felt at that mysterious cavernous 
darkness—and this without any idea of 
the danger that might lurk there. The 
next fear I recall, was a kind of panic, when 
I was probably three or four years of age, 
at the sight of a hen hawk sailing against 
the sky above me. I hurriedly climbed 
over the wall and hid behind it. - Later, 
when I was ten or twelve years of age, 
my fear took a less animal form—a fear 
of spooks and hobgoblins, induced, no 
doubt, by the fearsome superstitions of 
my elders. Now I am not conscious of 
any physical or superstitious fears, but 
thére is plenty of moral cowardice left. 
My little granddaughter, when two and a 
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half years old, was filled with terror of 
the sea as she saw it from the beach. 

Fear seems to have the same effect 
upon both man and beast, causing 
trembling of the muscles, a rapid beating 
of the heart, a relaxation of the sphincters, 
momentary weakness, confusion, panic, 
flight. It would be interesting to know 
if the blood leaves the capillaries in the 
faces of animals during sudden fright, 
as it does in man, producing paleness. 

The panic that sometimes seizes a 
multitude of animals, resulting in a 
stampede, a blind furious rush away from 
the real or the imaginary danger, seems 
to differ but little from that which at 
times seizes the human multitude in 
theater or circus or on the field of battle. 
It is a kind of madness, augmented and 
intensified by numbers. The contagion 
of fear works among all creatures, like 
the contagion of joy, or anger, or any 
other sudde.. impulse. These things are 
“catching,” an emotional state in one 
man or one anima] tends to beget the 
same state in all other near-by men or 
animals, either through imitation or 
through some psychic law little under- 
stood. Like begets like throughout na- 
ture. Just as our bodily temperature 
rises in a crowd, so does that psychic 
state become more acute in which we 
are liable to sudden enthusiasms or panic, 
fear, or animal cruelty. Mobs are guilty 
of things, especially in the way of violence, 
that the separate members of them would 
never think of doing, just as nations 
and corporations will exhibit a meanness 
and hoggishness that shame the individ- 
uals composing them. 

It is a question whether or not the 
lower animals ever experience the feeling 
we know as revenge—that they cherish 
a hatred or a secret enmity toward one 
of their own kind or toward a person, 
in the absence of that person or fellow. 
Their power of association, which is un- 
doubted, would call up the old anger on 
the sight of an object that had injured 
them, but they probably do not in the 
meantime carry any ieeiing of ill-will as 
we do, because they do not form mental 
concepts. And yet I once knew this to 
happen: It is well known that the blue- 
jay destroys the eggs of other birds. 
One day | found a nest of a blue-jay with 
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its five eggs freshly punctured—each egg 
with a small hole in it as if made by the 
beak of a small bird, as it doubtless had 
been. Was this revenge on the part of 
some victim of the jay’s? One can only 
conjecture. Roosevelt tells this curiously 
human anecdote of a bear: A female 
grizzly was found by a hunter lying 
across a game trail in the woods. The 
hunter shot the bear as she was about 
to charge him, and on examining the 
spot where she had been lying, he found 
that it was the freshly made grave of her 
cub. He conjectured that a male grizzly 
or a cougar had killed the cub in the 
absence of the mother, and that on her 
return she had buried it and had lain 
down upon the grave waiting to wreak 
her vengeance upon the murderer of 
her young. But this may be only the 
plausible human interpretation of the 
fact. Just what the bear’s state of mind 
was we have no means of knowing. 

The dog undoubtedly exhibits more 
human traits than any other lower animal, 
and this by reason of his long association 
with man. There are few of our ordinary 
emotions that the dog does not share, 
as joy, fun, love of adventure, jealousy, 
suspicion, comradeship, helpfulness, guilt, 
covetousness, and the like, or feel- 
ings analogous to these—the dog version 
of them. I am not sure but that the 
dog is capable of contempt. The be- 
havior at times of a large dog toward a 
small, the slights he will put upon him, 
even ejecting his urine upon him, is hardly 
capable of any other interpretation. The 
forbearance, too, which a large dog usually 
shows toward a touchy little whiffet, 
never resenting its impudent attacks, is 
very human. “A barking dog never 
bites” is an old saying founded upon 
human nature as well as upon dog nature. 
The noisy blusterer is rarely dangerous, 
whether man or dog. I do not’ agree 
with Stevenson that the dog is a snob. 
The key to a dog’s heart is kindness. 
He will always meet you half way and 
more. I have been asked why the farm 
dog usually shows such hostility to 
tramps and all disreputable-looking per- 
sons. It is not their looks that disturb 
the dog, but their smell—a strange un- 
known odor. This at once puts him on 
his guard and excites his enmity. There 






































is little speculation in the eye of a dog, 
but his nose is keen and analytical. 

I do not believe that animals ever com- 
mit suicide. I do not believe that they 
have any notions of death, or take any 
note of time, or ever put up any bluff 
game, or ever deliberate together, or 
form plans, or forecast the seasons. 
They may practice deception, as when a 
bird feigns lameness or paralysis to decoy 
you away from her nest, but this of course 
is instinctive and not conscious deception. 
There is at times something that suggests 
codperation among them, as when wolves 
hunt in relays, as they are said to do, 
or when they hunt in couples, one en- 
gaging the’ quarry in front, while the 
other assaults it from the rear; or when 
quail roost upon the ground in a ring, 
their tails to the center, their heads out- 
ward; or, as when cattle or horses form 
a circle when attacked in the open by 
wild beasts, the cattle with their heads 
outward, and the horses with their heels. 
Of course all this is instinctive and not 
the result of deliberation. The horse 
always turns his tail to the storm as well, 
and cows and steers, if I remember 
rightly, turn their heads. 

A family of beavers work together in 
building their dam, but whether or not 
they combine their strength upon any 
one object and thus achieve unitedly 
what they could not singly, I do not 
know. Of course, among the bees there 
is codperation and division of labor, but 
how much conscious intelligence enters 
into the matter is beyond finding out. 

Leadership among the animals when 
it occurs, as among savage tribes, usually 
falls to the strong, to the most capable. 
And such leaders are self-elected: there 
is nothing like a democracy in the animal 
world. Troops of wild horses are said 
always to have a leader, and it is probable 
that bands of elk and reindeer do also. 
Flocks of migrating geese and swan are 
supposed to be led by the strongest old 
males; but among our flocking birds | 
have never been able to discover anything 
like leadership. The whole flock acts as 
a unit and performs its astonishing 
evolutions without leaders or signals. 

In my youth, upon the farm, | observed 
that in a dairy of cows there was always 
one master cow, one to whose authori- 
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tative sniff or gesture or thrust, all others 
yielded, and she was usually the most 
quiet and peaceful cow in the herd. 

The male animal, as compared with the 
female, is usually the more aggressive and 
domineering, except among birds of 
prey, where the reverse is true. Roose- 
velt says that a band of antelope, as of 
elk and deer, is ordinarily led by an old 
doe, but that when danger threatens 
a buck may spring to the ieadership. 

In the breeding season the prong-horn 
buck has his harems—all the does he can 
steal or cajole or capture from his rivals. 
“I have seen a comparatively young 
buck,” says Roosevelt, ‘‘who had appro- 
priated a doe, hustle her hastily out 
of the country as soon as he saw another 
antelope in the neighborhood; while on 
the other hand, a big buck, already with 


_a good herd of does, will do his best to 


appropriate any other that comes in 
sight.” 

On the sea islands in Alaska we saw 
many old dog seals with their harems 
about them—a dozen or more demure- 
looking femaies resting upon low bowlders, 
while their lord and master sat perched 
above them on a higher rock. The de- 
feated males, too young or too old to hold 
their own against their rivals, hung in 
ill-humored dejection about the neigh- 
borhood. i have read that on the 
Pampas in South America, wild studs will 
capture and hurry away domestic mares, 
if they have a chance. 

Animals are undoubtedly capable of 
feeling what we call worry and anxiety, 
just as distinctly as they feel alarm or 
joy, only,-of course, these emotions are 
much more complex in man. How the 
mother bird seems to worry as you near 
her nest or her young; how uneasy the 
cow is when separated from her calf, or 
the dog when he has lost his master! 
Do these dumb kindred of ours experience 
doubts and longings and suspicions and 
disappointments and hopes deferred the 
same as we do?—the same in kind, if not 
in degree? 

The sheer agony or terror which an 
animal is capable of feeling always excites 
our pity. Roosevelt tells of once coming 
upon a deer in snow so deep that its 
efforts to flee were fruitless. As he came 
alongside of it, of course to pass it by 
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untouched, it fell over on its side and 
bleated in terror, When John Muir 
and his dog Stickeen, at the imminent 
peril of their lives, at last got over that 
terrible crevasse in the Alaska glacier, 
the dog’s demonstrations of joy were 
very touching. He raced and bounded 
and cut capers and barked and felicitated 
himself and his master as only a dog can. 

The play of animals seems strictly 
analogous to the play of man, and | have 
no doubt that the reason of the one, 
whatever that be, is the reason of the 
other. Whether play is to be accounted 
for upon the theory of surplus energy, 
as Spencer maintains, or upon the theory 
of instinctive training and development— 
a sort of natural spontaneous school or 
kindergarten that has reference to the 
future wants of the anima!, as the Ger- 
man psychologist Karl Groos argues— 
a biological conception of play—its 
genesis is no doubt the same in both man 
and beast. The main difference is that 
the play of one is aimless and haphazard, 
while that of the other has method and 
purpose. Animals have no rules or 
systems, and yet | have often seen two 
red squirrels engaged in what seemed 
precisely analogous to the boy’s game of 
tag. Up and down and from tree to tree 
they would go, until one of them was 
overtaken by the other, when it seemed 
to become his turn to flee and be pursued. 
But just how much method there is in 
such a game, it is impossible to determine. 
In all cases, the play of animals tends to 
develop those powers of speed or agility 
or strength that their ways of living call 
for. The spirit of play gradually leaves 
an animal at maturity, as it leaves man. 

Darwin thinks that birds have “nearly 
the same taste for the beautiful as we 
have,” except, of course, that in man 
“‘the sense of beauty is manifestly a more 
complex feeling and is associated with 
various intellectual ideas.” It seems to 
me, that if we mean by taste the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, it is as distinctly 
a human gift as reason is, or as is the sense 
of humor, or as the perception of the 
spiritual and the ideal are. Shall we say 
the lilies of the field have taste because 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these? or that the trees have 
taste, because of their grace and beauty 


of form? or the insects, because of their 
many beautiful colors and patterns? 
I doubt if the esthetic feeling is even 
rudimentary in birds, any more than our 
moral and other intellectual traits. It 
is thought that the male bird sings to 
charm the female. Are such discordant 
notes, then, as the gobble of the turkey, 
the crowing of the cock, the scream of the 
peacock or of the guinea hen, to charm 
the female? “When the rooster crows, 
the near-by hens shake their heads as if 
the sound pained them, as doubtless it 
does. Bright colors may please birds 
as they do savages, without implying 
any sense of the beautiful. Scarlet seems 
to excite and anger many birds and ani- 
mals: 

I know but one fact in the life of our 
birds that suggests anything like taste. 
I refer to the nesting habits of the hum- 
ming-bird and of the little blue gnat- 
catcher, and the wood-pewee. The nests 
of these birds are always neatly thatched 
with lichens, thus perfectly realizing 
the dream of the true domestic architect, 
of making the structure blend with its 
surroundings. The nests of nearly all 
birds blend well with their surroundings, 
because the material at hand, is itself of 
a dull neutral character. But the lichens 
which the hummer and the gnat-catcher 
and our wood-pewee use, seem, at first 
sight, an extra touch. Yet I cannot 
credit it to taste or to the love of the 
beautiful, because it is only beautiful to 
the cultivated, artistic taste of man. To 
a savage, or even to those much higher 
in civilization, it would not appear beau- 
tiful. A certain degree of culture has to 
be reached before we find beauty in these 
quieter things. The reason why these 
birds thatch the outside of their nests 
with lichens is doubtless this: the nests are 
built of a kind of down that would render 
them very frail and pervious to the rain 
were they not stayed and covered with . 
some firmer material. The lichens and 
spiders’ webs bind them together and 
keep them in shape. Hence | should say 
that utility alone governed the bird in 
this use of lichens. Bright objects at- 
tract children, attract birds, attract quad- 
rupeds, but this attraction is far enough 
from what we mean by taste or the love 
of the beautiful. 
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"WT is extremely reassuring. 
“4 You know that these 
young gentlemen ride 
like cowboys and march 
like regulars; that for 
months, perhaps years, 
they have made a busi- 
ness of going to bed early 
and getting up with the chickens and gener- 
ally hardening themselves into Spartans. 
War and training for war is their profes- 
sion, and a football game, far from being 
approached with emotions similar to those 
with which one might prepare for one’s 
execution, comes as but a pleasing adven- 
ture, an animated excursion into the world. 
You have no uneasy feeling that Jones 
and Smith were more appropriately en- 
gaged in boiler-making or smashing bag- 
gage than in representing some venerable 
university, or lest, fighting like gladiators 
in our latter-day Coliseum, they are some- 
how detaching their attention from Ploetz 
and the Parthenon and the arid pursuit 
of the irregular verb. 

And if they are fit in a body, so too, by 
inference, they are gentlemen and soldiers. 
No misdirected graduate has _ brought 
young Mr. Bowline here to amuse the crowd 
and make a winning touchdown, and, when 
the winter winds begin to whistle across 
the gridiron, to fade away to the limbo 
from whence he came; if young Mr. Ram- 
rod goes a bit groggy and begins to let the 
enemy’s backs get around his end, we have 
a right to expect that he will obey his cap- 
tain’s orders and return to the sidelines 
without grand-stand protests or tears, just 
as he would retire at once and in good order 
if his superior officer should order him to 
the rear in the heat of battle. These 
are not what the sporting editors are so 
fond of calling ‘‘giants.” They are tough 
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and agile lads, playing a game in the pres- 
ence of their elders; generals- and admirals- 
to-be fighting a sham battle before those 
who have seen the real thing. 

It was this which was continually im- 
pressing me at the Army-Navy game last 
autumn—the real fun and light-hearted- 
ness of the thing. You felt it as soon as 
you boarded one of the special trains at 
Jersey City and drifted into the crowd on 
its way to the game—from its fine old 
war-horses with grizzled mustaches, in 
top hats and fur-lined overcoats, down to 
awkward enlisted men in shabby khaki— 
all capable-appearing, strong, yet with 
that certain boyishness and carefreeness 
of manner which comes, perhaps, from life 
far removed from counting-rooms and 
ledger-books and the fretful worries of 
the average business man. It was em- 
phasized, in pretty contrast, by the in- 
trusion now and then of military formality 
and discipline—bugle calls, quick com- 
mands, the marine-like ranks marching 
down to the field. And it showed most of 
all during the game—in the naive delight 
which the young warriors who couldn’t 
fight took in their own picturesqueness, 
in inventing original ways of making noise, 
and in the complete and single-minded en- 
thusiasm with which both sides kept on 
cheering and singing until the very end. 

Princeton Junction is an obstacle placed 
on the railroad track a few miles this side 
of Princeton. Every one who has tried to 
go to Princeton on the day of a big game 
knows that, as a place difficult to get 
through, the junction properly should go 
down into history in the class with the 
Northwest Passage and Thermopyle. It 
was noon. Everybody had promised to 
meet some one at a certain point on the 
Princeton campus at 12 o'clock; everybody 
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was still several miles away. As far as one 
could see down the track—before, behind— 
were stalled trains. People stood outside 
on tiptoe, counting with scrupulous care 
and solemnly the plumes of steam that 
rose at intervals—locomotives punctuating 
the lines of cars. They walked the rails, 
tight-rope fashion, gazed into the misty 
distance, proposed unanswerable queries: 
“If they can load trains and send ’em 
away from Jersey City every three minutes 
why can’t they unload the same trains at 
another station in——” ‘‘Well,” the an- 
swer always came back, “‘It’s the junc- 
tion.” The man in the seat opposite me 
presently took his cigar from his mouth, 
swallowed very deliberately, and thus 
addressed the world: ‘Junction? Hub! 
You might think a junction was a hill and 
that the train had to get off the track and 
climb up over it!” 

The junction exponent remained un- 
moved. “It’s a well-known fact,” said 
he, icily, ‘‘anyone could run a railroad 
better ’n the men who make it their 
business.” 

Now and again with a prefatory whistle- 
toot, we edged ahead a hundred yards. 
Once a young man came bustling by, an- 
nouncing generally and with apparent satis- 
faction, that he never could meet the peo- 
ple he had promised to meet and give them 
their tickets, that he had walked a mile up 
the northbound tracks from one of the 
Philadelphia specials and that he intended 
to ride in on ours. He jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder. ‘All of Washington,” 
he cried delightedly, “is held up back 
there!” 

It was exciting and delightful—delight- 
ful to be going to a football game and to 
be held up with their Excellencies, the 
British and French and German ambassa- 
dors, with the Secretaries of the Army and 
Navy, Admirals and Generals, Bigwigs ga- 
lore and their lovely nieces and daughters. 
Decidedly the junction was a benevolent 
instituiion; decidedly this was the chance 
to go outside with the rest, stroll back past 
a half mile or so of car-windows, and—as 
a tapestry unrolling fresh and fragrantly— 
look the crowd over. It was rather a dif- 
ferent crowd than you may see each year 
on its way to Cambridge or New Haven; 
different in somewhat the way that Wash- 
ington differs from Boston, or a dance at 


Governor’s Island with the garrison band 
in khaki and a stroll between dances on 
the grass-grown ramparts of the old fort, 
differs from a dance at Sherry’s or any 
eminently respectable brownstone house in 
town. A certain carefreeness is in the 
air, a detachment from the world of Wall 
Street and of trade. Bewildering the num- 
ber of what the poetry of slang knows as 
“peaches”; about the men a vague atmos- 
phere of having just blown in from the 
desert or the prairie, from Wyoming, Cuba 
or the Philippines. Here is a car labeled 
“Officers and their Families.” Observe 
the radiant faces, silks and furs, velvets, 
violets; the attentiveness of the men, the 
general air of sentiment and amiable chival- 
ry. Who may that fine old fellow be, with 
the iron-gray mustache, the keen blue 
eyes and the bronzed skin? He is ad- 
dressed as “Colonel.” The young men 
listen with anxious respect to his chance 
remarks and scrupulously use the “Sir.” 
An unaccountable number of radiant 
Hebes appear to be his daughters and 
nieces—observe his manner toward them, 
a sort of benign gallantry. His smile does 
not crinkle up half way through as though 
he suddenly remembered a telegram that 
must be rushed back to the office; he has 
all the time there is. Where was that 
complexion of ruddy bronze burned in— 
campaigning under Arizona suns or in the 
Philippines? Helped a bit, you smile, by 
the imprisoned sunshine of far-off Bur- 
gundy? Odious, cynical suggestion! We 
fancy our Colonel a trifle slimmer and 
younger than now, sitting low in his cavalry 
saddle, a handkerchief tied across his chin, 
his slouch hat pulled low over his eyes. 
The alkali dust lies like flour on his coat, 
the heat waves shimmer up from the sage- 
brush. Burgundy indeed! His work is 
over now—other tasks will be set for the 
slim young fellows in cadet blue who are 
growing up to succeed him. 

This is a great day for them—full of ex- 
citements, of the glitter of the world that 
lies beyond the school limits. Forgetting 
almost to stiffen their backs and stand up 
straight, they roam up and down the aisle 
chattering like school-boys. In the back- 
ground, lolling against the sides of the cars, 
smoking on the platforms, acting as a sort 
of frame and fringe, are men of various 
sorts, in khaki, in awkward blue, all wear- 
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The Army-and-Navy Game 


ing the colors of the Army and Navy ban- 
daged around their sleeves, all talking of 
the game learnedly. Amongst them are 
two beaming negroes—waiters, perhaps, 
one surmises, from the Point. Whoever 
the rest may be—band-men, enlisted men, 
or what not, they help to throw the game 
into its proper boyish perception and to 
give the train the householdy air of a 
family party. It is all very American, 
easy-going, good-humored; nothing of the 
sort could be further from anything like 
smartness, yet there is a very definite sug- 
gestion of caste—founded not on money 
nor brains nor birth, yet confident and 
self-sufficient, with its own flavor and 
charm. 

For such an audience—next to West 
Point or Annapolis—few settings could be 
more appropriate than this quiet college 
town. Princeton consists of mellow old 
buildings, fine old streets and elms and 
catalpa trees, all buried away, a great many 
miles from anywhere, with peaceful views 
of the country showing through round 
the edges. Always in the middle distance 
is an aged darky stumping along with a 
basket on his arm, and New York seems as 
far away as Paris. When at last we forced 
a passage of the junction and disembarked 
within sight of the gray towers, all the 
world was enthusiastically transforming 
itself into one big buffet luncheon and 
basket-picnic. On every other campus 
building the visitor was informed that 
dinner could be had within, on the ver- 
anda of the Princeton Inn young men and 
maidens nibbled sandwiches and _ pickles 
as they watched motor-car parties come 
whirling in from New York or from down 
Philadelphia way, and in the gymnasium 
flocks of slender West Pointers hurried 
salads and ices from the long buffet at one 
side of ‘the hall to the little tables at the 
other, while everybody chattered at once 
and the khaki-coated band pounded out 
rag-time in the gallery. The gymnasium 
was the special foregathering place of the 
Army. You had to have a ticket to get in 
here, and as no one had been able to meet 
anyone else, the front of the building was 
occupied by a phalanx of slender and im- 
possibly-erect young men in gray-blue 
uniforms, each extremely excited and 
worried and happy as he watched whole 
flower-beds of beautiful ladies troop past 
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him and wondered where on earth his 
Beautiful Lady was and when she was 
coming. It is one of these young men 
who should tell you of the great doings 
before the game; how, after living for 
months with men and tactics and mathe- 
matics, cloistered away from the volatile, 
shifting sparkle of the world, it felt to dive 
all at once into this—crowded specials, 
bands playing, hundreds of new faces 
flashing by radiantly; silks and velvets, 
furs and violets, light voices and laughter 
and faint perfumes. He should take your 
arm and hurry you round the clubs—lvy, 
Elm, Cap and Gown, Campus, Charter 
and Quadrangle — and tell you who all 
these folks, exchanging greetings, lunch- 
ing, drinking toasts might be; what they 
had done and where they had served. 

Without him, being mere casual out- 
siders, it was enough for us to drift on down 
to the field with the rest of the crowd— 
not, however, until we had seen him and 
his brethren go about even this little busi- 
ness as soldiers should, decently and in 
good order. There was a ruffle of drums 
and in a twinkling two straight gray lines 
were drawn up across the campus, count- 
ing off by fours. In front of this line, as in 
review, slowly passed the ’busses contain- 
ing the team, the cadets cheering them as 
they passed. Then over from the Prince- 
ton Inn, the Navy headquarters, the sailors 
came marching, in dark overcoats, yellow 
megaphones in each hand. They, too, 
drew up, the dark yellow and black line a 
stone’s throw away and parallel to the 
gray-blue one, and the Army cheered them 
too. 

Meanwhile the stands down at the field 
had filled. The President and his escort 
camped on the Navy side; directly across 
the field from them loomed the beaming 
countenance of the Secretary of War. 
Behind, just opposite the fifty-yard line, 
were two empty rectangles—it was another 
of the pretty formalities of the game that 
the young soldiers and sailors were to take 
their places last. You could hear their 
bands playing in the distance as they 
came. The Annapolis men drifted down 
in loose order, the West Pointers—as be- 
came soldiers—stiff as grenadiers. From 
the top of the stands it was fine to see them 
round the corner at Prospect Street, the 
great yellow, black and cadet-blue tricolor 
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flaunting in front—marching as to war. 
Their band played its way out onto the 
very gridiron, where it stood in the corner, 
still playing, until the vacant rectangles 
were filled, the color-bearers had ascended 
to the topmost tier where the wind blew 
hardest, and the two hosts faced each 
other like hostile camps, their fighting 
flags flapping above them. 

The game itself, as we have intimated, 
was unusually comforting. After having 
been brought up to assume that our future 
admirals and generals are accustomed to 
indulge in finish fist fights in defense of 
their honor and to being stood on their 
heads for the full count, one could watch 
the same young gentlemen bumped about 
the gridiron without any very poignant 
dismay. If there was a difference between 
this game and the annual struggle at, for 
instance, Cambridge or New Haven, it was 
in the absolute tirelessness of the gallery 
and its frank delight in its own picturesque- 
ness. The Annapolis men on the bleachers 
pulled out white canvas jackies’ caps from 
under their coats and clapped them on 
their heads the moment the ball was put 
in play. They sang and sang, joyfully 
oblivious to the fact that every man 
seemed to be shouting right along on one 
note; a young leader, whose genuflections 
approached virtuously but who was _ in- 
vatiably out of tune, directed them. A 
band-leader tried to follow the syncopated 
young man, and the band to follow the 
band-leader, and the honest sailors soared 
on, catch-as-catch-can—but it all even- 
tually seemed to have the proper influence 
on the ball. They had, too, a siren cheer. 
They began it with their heads down and 
their megaphones pointed at their boots, 
while their cheer-leader squatted with his 
hands almost touching the grass. As he 
and his arms rose, the megaphones and the 
roar came up too—‘‘oo-o0-OO’’—in vol- 
ume and in pitch until with a final burst 
it was projected skyward—a yell so wild, 
and terrifying, and delightful, that it seemed 
almost as if the men in the thick of the 
scrimmage must have paused to listen. 

When the first half was over, both bands 
marched out in front of the middle sections, 
with the mouths of their big horns yawn- 
ing toward their friends. From the cadet- 
blue Army side, flanked by an escort of 
cadets, emerged the impressive bulk of 
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the Secretary of War. Across the fifty- 
five yard line he waddled, his smile broad- 
ening as he came. The bands brayed, the 
crowds stood on tiptoe, there was agitation 
among the top hats on the lower tiers of 
the Navy side. and several bulky and 
solemn-looking individuals shouldered onto 
the field. Securely guarded by them was 
a Personage who walked very much as he 
would if he were striding up a low foothill 
to give the coup-de-mort to a Rocky moun- 
tain sheep. The slim cadets had to length- 
en their stride, the Secret Service men 
stumped along doggedly, the Secretary of 
War made heavy weather of it, but still 
beamed. The people laughed and ap- 
plauded, the stocky man lifted his hat— 
to those behind, in front—the bands played 
“Hail to the Chief.” The President— 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy—had crossed the field to sit out the 
last half as the guest of the Army. Then 
the teams trotted out again, both bands 
boomed out the same tune and both 
stands were roaring ‘“The Army and Navy 
Forever,” as the ball was kicked into 
play. 

The rest was as one would like to see it 
in—to twist Mr. Kipling’s phrase—one’s 
“Navy of a Dream.” The Army, you will 
recall, scored just before the end of the 
first half. Down almost to the very end 
of the second the score held—darkness 
closed in, restless folks were trooping down 
from the stands, the President—bowing 
to the responsibilities of the great—was 
marched away. It all seemed over but 
the shouting. Only down in the mud and 
murk the Navy men kept fighting—not 
theirs to reason why. ~ All at once, on the 
twenty-five yard line, something happened; 
there was a quick break and dispersal, and 
when the phantom battle formed again it 
was on the fifteen-yard line. A flock of 
frightened gulls seemed to be sailing above 
the Navy side of the field—the hats of the 
sailormen given to the winds. ‘‘Oo-oo0- 
OO”—up-up-up wailed the Navy’s siren. 
Bang—again the attack—only six more 
yards togo. For the last time the shadows 
formed—it was almost dark now—here 
and there over the great crowd cigar 
matches flared out like little signal fires. 
There was a snap, the Navy backs and the 
line closed in, struck, crashed through and 
over, almost behind the posts. 
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Through the turmoil of cheers came the 
voice of the very excited individual along- 
side me. “If he don’t kick that goal,” 
he was leaning. down and yelling toward 
my ear, “‘it’ll queer him for life—never to 
be forgotten. Thirty years from now 
they'll say, ‘What’s the use? Norton’s 
the man that don’t make good when he has 
to—he’s the man that missed the goal.’” 
It is encouraging for the future of our Navy 
to recall that Mr. Norton did make good 
when he had to. Mr. Norton kicked the 


goal. 
Down from the stands flowed the croowd— 
bronzed colonels, slim cadets, beautiful 


ladies; all one blur of shadows now.. The 
bands started up, Army and Navy surged 
over the gridiron, and the sailormen, be- 
side themselves with joy, started round the 
field at the hippity-hop. For a moment 
it was only Princeton again, only another 
annual game over, only another mob of 
undergraduates that might be singing 
“Boola”’ or “Old Nassau.”” And then the 
Army remembered. Through the gloom 
you could see their stiff lines forming, 
regardless of the wild sailormen zigzag- 
ging past, hear them answering to the roll. 
Then came a few quick commands, the 
lines wheeled into column formation, and 
with the band in two wide rows playing 
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at their head, the great tricolor flaunting 
majestically in the twilight, they moved 
toward the gate, marching as though on 
parade. 

* * # 


It was the end of the game for us, and 
the crowd piled into the trains again, to 
go trailing back to town. For another 
audience, however, the result was not yet 
decided, and as one balanced on the arm 
of a seat, munching a “hot dog” by way of 
temporary preservation, one could fancy, 
thousands of miles away, some lonely 
trooper jogging in to the nearest tele- 
graph office, some cruiser in mid-ocean on 
the under side of the earth, a week from 
now, perhaps, to put into the first port to 
find out who had won the game. Wars are 
rather scarce in these happy times and the 
two branches of the service have plenty of 
time to get lonesome. And it was pleasant 
to know that there was such a game a 
this, once a year at least, to bring the 
scattered threads together, that even in 
this little way these strong and eager young 
men might meet and receive this greeting 
of each other’s courage and resource and 
pluck, and not have to wait for it until 
those sterner games when they shall have 
to fight together. 
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THE COMPACT WITH HUBBARD FULFILLED 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


IX 
“WE SEE MICHIKAMAU ” 


‘T’S no use, Pete. You may 
as well go back to your 
blankets.” 

It was the morning of 
the second day after 
reaching a lake which 
we named _ Desolation. 
From August fifth to 
fourteenth we had followed the Nascaupee 
and had then left the river for the Old 
Indian trail. For some days our life had 
been a series of portages between little 
lakes, the last one through a valley and 
over a low ridge to the shores of a pond, 
out of which a small stream ran to the 
southeast. The country was devastated 
by fire and to the last degree inhospitable. 
Not a green shrub over two feet in height 
was to be seen, the trees were dead and 
blackened; not even the customary moss 
covered the naked earth, and loose bowl- 
ders were scattered everywhere about. 

There was no fixed trail now to look for 
or to guide us, but by keeping a general 
westerly course we knew that we must, 
sooner or later, reach Michikamau. Rough, 
irregular ridges blocked our path and it was 
necessary to look ahead that we might not 
become tangled up amongst them. One 
hill, higher than the others, a solitary 
bailiff that guarded the wilderness beyond, 
was to have been climbed this morning, but 
when Pete and | at daybreak came out of 
the tent we were met by driving rain and 
dashes of sleet that cut our faces, and a 
mist hung over the earth so thick we could 
not even see across the tiny lake at our 
fect. I looked longingly into the storm 
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and mist in the direction in which I knew 
the big hill lay, and realized the hopeless- 
ness and foolhardiness of attempting to 
reach it. 

“It’s no use, Pete,’’ | continued, “to try 
to scout in this storm. You could see 
nothing from the hill if you reached it, and 
the chances are, with every landmark 
hidden, you couldn’t find the tent again. 
I don’t want to lose you yet. Go back and 
sleep.” 

Later in the morning to my great relief 
the weather cleared, and Richards and 
Pete were at once dispatched to scout. 
We who remained ‘‘at home,”’ as we called 
our camp, found plenty of work to keep 
us occupied. The bushes had ravaged our 
clothing to such an extent that some of us 
were pretty ragged, and every halt was 
taken advantage of to make much needed 
repairs. 

It was nearly dark when Richards and 
Pete came back. They had reached the 
high hill and from its summit saw, some 
distance to the westward, long stretches of 
water reaching far away to the hills in that 
direction. A portage of several miles in 
which some small lakes occurred would 
take us, they said, into a large lake. Be- 
yond this they could not see. 

Pete brought back wth him a hatful of 
ripe currants which he stewed and which 
proved a very welcome addition to our 
supper of corn-meal mush. 

The report of water ahead made us 
happy. It was now August twenty-third. 
If we could reach Michikamau by Septem- 
ber first that should give me ample time, | 
believed, to reach the George River before 
the caribou migration would take place. 

The following morning we started for- 
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ward with a will, and with many little lakes 
to cross and short portages between them, 
we made fairly good progress, and each 
lake took us one step higher on the 
plateau. 

The character of the country was chang- 
ing, too. The naked land and rocks and 
dead trees gave way to a forest of green 
spruce, and the ground was again covered 
with a thick carpet of white caribou moss. 

We were catching no fish, however, al- 
though our efforts to lure them to the hook 
or entangle them in the net were never re- 
linquished. Pork was a luxury, and no 
baker ever produced anything half so 
dainty and delicious as our squaw bread. 
A strict distribution of rations was main- 
tained, and when the pork was fried, Pete, 
with a spoon, dished out the grease into 
the five plates in equal shares. Into this 
the quarter loaf ration of bread was broken 
and the mixture eaten to the last morsel. 
Sometimes the men drank the warm pork 
greaseclear. Finally it became so precious 
that they licked their plates after scraping 
them with their spoons, and the longing 
eyes that were cast at the frying-pan made 
me fear that some time a raid would be 
made on that. 

One day, an owl was shot and went into 
the pot to keep company with a couple 
of partridges. Pete demurred. “Owl eat 
mice,” said he. “Not good man eat him.” 
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Pete making bread. 


“You can count me out on owl, too,” 
Richards volunteered. 

“Oh! they’re all right,” I assured them. 
“The Labrador people always eat them 
and you ’Il find them very nice.” 

“Not me. Owl eat mice,” Pete insisted. 

“Well,” I suggested, “possibly we ’Il be 
eating mice, too, before we get home, and 
it’s a good way to begin by eating owl,— 
for then the mice won’t seem so bad when 
we have to eat them.” 

Stanton took charge of the kettle and 
dished out the rations that night. 

“Partridge is good enough for me,”’ said 
Richards, fearing that Stanton might for- 
get his prejudice against owl. 

“Me, too,” echoed Pete. 

“T’ll take owl,” said I. 

Easton said nothing. 

After we had eaten, Stanton asked, 
“How'd you like the partridge, Richards?” 

“It was fine,” said he. ‘‘Guess it was 
a piece of a young one you gave me, for it 
wasn’t as tough as they usually are.” 

“Maybe it was young, but that partridge 
was owl.” 

“T’ll be darned!” exclaimed Richards. 
His face was a study for a moment, then 
he laughed. “If that was owl they’re all 
right and I’m aconvert. 1 ll eat all I can 
get after this.” 

After leaving Lake Desolation the owls 
had begun to come to us, and Richards 
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was one of the best owl hunters of the 
party. At first one or two a day were 
killed, but now whenever we halted an owl 
would fly into a tree and twitter, and, with 
a very wise appearance, proceed to look 
us over as though he wanted to find out 
what we were up to anyway, for these owls 
were very inquisitive fellows. He im- 
mediately became a candidate for our pot, 
and as many as six were shot in one day. 
The men called them the “manna of the 
Labrador wilderness.” Pete’s disinclina- 
tion to eat them was quickly forgotten, for 
hunger is a wonderful killer of prejudices, 
and he was as keen for them now as any 
of us. 

An occasional partridge was killed and 
now and again a black duck or two helped 
out our short ration, but the owls were our 
mainstay. We did not have enough to 
satisfy the appetites of five hungry men, 
however; still, we did fairly well. 

The days were growing perceptibly 
shorter with each sunset, and the nights 
were getting chilly. On the night of 
August twenty-fifth, the thermometer 
registered a minimum temperature of 
twenty-five degrees above zero, and on the 
twenty-sixth of August, forty-eight degrees 
was the maximum at midday. 

During the forenoon of that day we 
reached the largest of the lakes that the 
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scouting party had seen three days before, 
and further scouting was now necessary. 
At the western end of the lake, about two 
miles from where we entered, a hill offered 
itself as a point from which to view the 
country beyond, and here we camped. 

We were now out of the burned district 
and the scant growth of timber was ap- 
parently the original growth, though none 
of the trees was more than eight inches or 
so in diameter. In connection with this 
it might be of interest to note here the fact 
that the timber line ended at an elevation 
of two hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the lake. The hili was four hundred feet 
high and there was not a vestige of vegeta- 
tion on its summit. The top of the hill 
was strewn with bowlders, large and small, 
lying loose upon the clean, storm-scoured 
bed-rock. 

What a view we had! To the north- 
west, to the west, and to the southwest, for 
fifty miles in any direction was a network of 
lakes, and the country was as level as a 
table. The men called it “the plain of a 
thousand lakes,”’ and this describes it well. 
To the far west a line of blue hills extend- 
ing to the northwest and southeast cut off 
our view beyond. They were low, with 
but one high, conical peak standing out as 
alandmark. Another ridge at right angles 
to this one ran to the eastward, bounding 
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| examined them 
carefully through my binoculars and dis- 
covered a long line of water, like a silver 
thread, following the ridge running east- 
ward, and decided that this must be the 
Nascaupee River, though later | was con- 
vinced that | was mistaken and that the 
river lay to the southward of the ridge. 
To the east and north of our hill was an ex- 
panse of rolling, desolate wilderness. Care- 
fully | examined with my glass the great 
plain of lakes, hoping that I might dis- 
cover the smoke of a wigwam fire or some 
other sign of life, but none was to be seen. 
It was as still and dead as the day it was 
created. It was a solemn, awe-inspiring 
scene, impressive beyond description, and 
one that I shall not soon forget. 

We outlined as carefully as possible the 
course that we should follow through the 
maze of lakes, with the round peak as our 
objective point, for just south of it there 
seemed to be an opening through the ridge: 
beyond which we hoped lay Michikamau. 

The next day we portaged through a 
marsh and into the lake country and made 
some progress, portaging from lake to lake 
across swampy and marshy necks. It was 
Sunday, but we did not realize it until our 
day’s work was finished and we were snug 
in camp in the evening. 

Monday’s dawn brought with it a day 
of superb loveliness. The sky was cloud- 
less, the earth was white with hoar frost, 
the atmosphere was crisp and cool, and we 
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‘*Por fifty miles in every direction was a network 


took deep breaths of it that sent the blood 
tingling through our veins. It was a day 
that makes one love life. 

Through small lakes and short portages 
we worked until afternoon and_ then- 
hurrah! We were on big water again. 
Thirty or forty miles in length the lake 
stretched off to the westward to carry us 
on our way. It was choked in places with 
many fir-topped islands, and the channels 
in and out amongst these islands were in- 
numerable, so Pete called it Lake “‘ Kash- 
eshebogamog,”” which in his language 
means “lake of many channels.” 

As we paddled | dropped a troll and be- 
fore we stopped for the night landed a 
seven-pound namaycush, and another large 
one broke a troll. The “Land of God’s 
curse” was behind us. We were with the 
fish again. ; 

The next day found us on our way early. 
A fine wind sent us spinning before it and 
at the same time kept us busy with a rough 
sea that was running on the wide, open 
lake when we were away from the shelter 
of the islands. At one o'clock we boiled 
the kettle at the foot of a low sand ridge, 
and, upon climbing the ridge we found it 
covered with a mass of ripe blueberries. 
We ate our fill and picked some to carry 
with us. 

At three o’clock we were brought up 
sharp at the end of the water with no vis- 
ible outlet. The nature of the lake and 
the lateness of the season made it imprac- 
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of lakes, and the country was level as a table.” 


ticable to turn back and look in other 
channels for the connection with western 
waters. Former experience had taught me 
that we might paddle around for a week 
before we found it, for these were big 
waters. Five miles ahead was the high, 
round peak that we were aiming for, and | 
had every confidence that from its top 
Michikamau could be seen and a way to 
reach the big lake. 1 decided that it must 
be climbed the next morning, and selected 
Pete and Easton for the work. A fall the 
day before had given me a stiff knee, and 
it was a bitter disappointment that | could 
not go myself, for | was nervously anxious 
for a first view of Michikamau. However, 
I] realized that it was unwise to attempt 
the journey, and | must stay behind. 
That night Stanton made two roly-polies 
of the blueberries we picked in the after- 
noon, boiling them in specimen bags, and 
we used the last of our sugar for sauce. 
This, with coffee, followed a good supper of 
boiled partridge and owl. It was like the 
old days when I was with Hubbard. We 
were making good progress, our hopes ran 
high, and we must feast. Pete’s laughs, 
and songs and jokés added to our merri- 
ment. Rain came, but we did not mind 
that. We sat by a big, blazing fire and ate 
and enjoyed ourselves in spite of it. Then 
we went to the tent to smoke and every 
one pronounced it the best night in weeks. 
On Wednesday rain poured down at the 
usual rising time and the men were delayed 









in starting, for we were in a place where 
scouting in thick weather was dangerous. 
It was the morning of the famous eclipse, 
but we had forgotten the fact. The rain 
had fallen away to a drizzle and we were 
eating a late breakfast when the darkness 
came. It did not last long, and then the 
rain stopped, though the sky was still over- 
cast. Shortly after breakfast Pete and 
Easton left us. | gave Pete a new corncob 
pipe as he was leaving. When he put it 
in his pocket he said, “‘I smoke him when 
I see Michikamau, when I climb hill, if 
Michikamau there. Sit down, me, look at 
big water, feel good then. Smoke pipe, 
me, and call hill Corncob Hill.” 

“All right,’’ said I, laughing at Pete’s 
fancy. ‘I hope the hill will have a name 
to-day.” 

It was really a day of anxiety for me, for 
if Michikamau were not visible from the 
mountain top with the wide view of coun- 
try that it must offer, then we were too far 
away from the lake to hope to reach it. 

A mile from camp, Richards discovered a 
good-sized river flowing in from the north- 
west and set the net in it. Then he and 
Stanton paddled up the river a mile and a 
half to another lake, but did not explore 
it farther. 

With what impatience | awaited the re- 
turn of Pete and Easton can be imagined, 
and when, near dusk, | saw them coming 
1 almost dreaded to hear their report, for 
what if they had not seen Michikamau? 
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But they had seen Michikamau. When 
Pete was within talking distance of me, he 
shouted exultantly, ‘““We see him! We 
see him! We see Michikamau!” 


X 


THE PARTING AT MICHIKAMAU 


Pete and Easton had taken their course 
through small, shallow, rocky lakes until 
they neared the base of the round hill. 
Here the canoe was left, and up the steep 
side of the hill they climbed. ‘‘When we 
most up,’’ Pete told me afterward, “I stop 
and look at Easton. My heart beat fast. 
I most afraid to look. Maybe Michikamau 
not there. Maybe | see only hills. Then 
I feel bad. Make me feel bad come back 
and tell you Michikamau not there. I see 
you look sorry when | tell you that. Then 
I think if Michikamau there you feel very 
good. | must know quick. I run. | run 
fast. Hill very steep. I do not care. | 
must know soon as | can, and I run. | 
shut my eyes just once, afraid to look. 
Then I open them and look. Very close | 
see when I open my eyes much water __ Big 
water. So big I see no land when I look 


one way; just water. Very wide too, that 
water. I know | see Michikamau. My 
heart beat easy and | feel very glad. I al- 
most cry. I remember corncob pipe you 
give me, and what | tell you. I take pipe 
out my pocket. | fill him, and light him. 
Then I sit on rock and smoke. All the time 
I look at Michikamau. I feel good and | 
say, ‘This we call Corncob Hill.’”’ 

And so we were all made glad and the 
conical peak had a name. 

Pete told me that we should have to cut 
the ridge to the south of Corncob Hill, tak- 
ing a rather wide detour to reach the place. 
A chain of lakes would help us, but some 
long portages were necessary and it would 
require several days’ hard work. This we 
did not mind now. We were only anxious 
to dip our paddles into the waters of the 
big lake. At last Michikamau, which | 
had so longed to see through two summers 
of hardship in the Labrador wilds, was 
near, and | could hope to be rewarded with 
a look at it within the week. 

But with the joy of it there was also a 
sadness, for | must part from three of my 
loyal companions The condition of our 
commissariat and the cold weather that 
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was beginning to be felt made it imperative 
that the men be sent back from the big 
lake. 

The possibility of this contingency had 
been foreseen by me before leaving New 
York, and I had mentioned it at that time. 
Easton had asked me then, if the situation 
would permit of it, to consider him as 4 
candidate to go through with me to Un- 
gava. The matter had been suggested 
at the last camp on the Nascaupee River 
and he had again earnestly solicited me 
to choose him as my companion, and upon 
several subsequent occasions had mentioned 
it. Richards was the logical man for me to 
choose, for he had had experience in rapids, 
and could also render me valuable assist- 
ance in the scientific work that the others 
were not fitted for. He was exceedingly 
anxious to continue the journey, but his 
University duties demanded his presence 
in New York in the winter, and I had prom- 
ised his people that he should return home 
in the autumn. This made it out of the 
question to keep him with me, and it was a 
great disappointment to both of us. That 
I might feel better assured of the safety of 
the returning men, | desired to send Pete 
back with them. Stanton, too, wished to 
go on, but Easton had spoken first, so | 
decided to give him the opportunity to 
go with me to Ungava, as my sole 
companion. 

That night, after the others had gone to 
bed, we two sat late by the camp-fire and 
talked the matter over. 
ous undertaking, Easton,” I said, ‘and | 
want you to understand thoroughly what 
you’re going into. Before we reach the 
George River Post we shall have over four 
hundred miles of territory to traverse. 
We may have trouble in locating the George 
River, and when we do find it there will be 
heavy rapids to face, and its whole course 
will be filled with perils. If any accident 
happens to either of us we shall be in a bad 
fix. For that reason it’s always particu- 
larly dangerous for less than three men to 
travel in a country like this. Then there’s 
the winter trip with dogs. Every year 
natives are caught in storms, and some of 
them perish. We shall be exposed to the 
perils and hardships of one of the longest 
dog trips ever made in a single season, and 
we shall be traveling the whole winter. | 
want you to understand this.” 
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“IT do understand it,” he answered, “‘and 
I’m ready for it. I want to go on.” 

And so it was finally settled. 

It was not easy for me to tell the men 
that the time had come when we must part, 
for I realized how hard it would be for 
them to turn back. The next morning 
after breakfast, | asked them to remain by 
the fire, and light their pipes. Then I told 
them. Richards’ eyes filled with tears. 
Stanton at first said he would not turn 
bac« without me, but finally agreed with 
me that it was best he should. Pete urged 
metolet him goon. Later he stole quietly 
into the tent, where | was alone writing, 
and without a word sat opposite me, look- 
ing very woe-begone. After awhile he 
spoke: ‘To-day I feel very sad. | forget 
to smoke. My pipe go out and I do not 
light it. I think all time of you. Very 
lonely, me. Very bad to leave you.” 

Here he nearly broke dcwn, and for a 
little while he could not speak. When he 
could control himself he continued: 

“‘Seems like I take four men in bush, lose 
two. Very bad, that. Don’t know how I 
see your sisters. I go home well. They-ask 
me, ‘Where my brother?’ I don’t know. 
I say nothing. Maybe you die in rapids. 
Maybe you starve. I don’t know. I say 
nothing. Your sisters cry.” Then his tone 
changed from broken-hearted dejection to 
one of eager pleading: 

“Wish you let me go with you. Short 
grub, maybe. I hunt. Much danger; 
don’t care, me. Don’t care what danger. 
Don’t care if grub short. Maybe you don’t 
find portage. Maybe not find river. That 
bad. I find him. I take you through. | 
bring you back safe to your sisters. Then 
I speak to them and they say I do right.” 

It was very hard to withstand Pete’s 
pleadings, but my duty was plain, and | 
said: 

“No, Pete. I'd like to take you through, 
but I’ve got to send you back to see the 
others safely out. Tell my sisters I’m safe. 
Tell everybody we’re safe. I’m sure we'll 
get through all right. We'll do our best, 
and trust to God for the rest, so don’t 
worry. We'll be all right.” 

“T never think you do this,” said he. 
“T don’t think you leave me this way.” 
After a pause he continued, “If grub short, 
come back. Don’t wait too long. If you 
He help 


find Indian, then you all right. 
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The swift current of the Nascaupee. 


you. You short grub, don’t find Indian, 
that bad. Don’t wait till grub all gone. 
Come back.” 


Pete did not sing that day, and he did not 
smoke. He was very sad and quiet. 

We spent the day in assorting and divid- 
ing the outfit, the men making a cache of 
everything that they would not need until 
their return, that we might not be impeded 
in our progress to Michikamau. They 
would get their things on their way back. 
Eight days, Pete said, would see them from 
this point to a cache we had made on the 
Nascaupee, and only eight days’ rations 
would they accept for the journey. They 
were more than liberal. Richards insisted 
that | take a new Pontiac shirt that he had 
reserved forthecold weather, and Pete gave 
me a new pair of larigans. They deprived 
themselves that we might be comfortable. 
Easton and | were to have the tent, the 
others would use the tarpaulin for a wig- 
wam shelter; each party would have two 
axes, and the other things were divided as 
best we could. Richards presented us with 
a package that we were not to open until 
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the sixteenth of September—his birthday. 
It was a special treat of some kind. 

Some whitefish, suckers and one big pike 
were taken out of the net, which was also 
left for them to pick up upon their return. 
A school of large pike had torn great holes 
in it, but it was still useful. 

We were a sorrowful group that gathered 
around the fire that night. The evening 
was raw. A cold north wind soughed 
wearily through the fir tops. Black 
patches of clouds cast a gloom over every- 
thing, and there was a vast indefiniteness 
to the dark spruce forest around us. I! took 
a flashlight picture of the men around the 
fire. Then we sat awhile and talked, and 
finally went to our blankets in the chilly 
tent. 

September came with a leaden sky and 
cold wind, but the clouds were soon dis- 
pelled, and the sun came bright and warm. 
Our progress was good, though we had 
several portages to make. On September 
second, at noon, we left the larger canoe 
for the men to get on their way back, and 
continued with the eighteen-foot canoe, 
which, with its load of outfit and five men, 
was very deep in the water, but no wind 
blew and the water was calm. 

Here the character of the lakes changed. 
The waters were deep and black, the shores 
were steep and rocky, and some Labra- 
dorite was seen. One small, curious island, 
evidently of iron, though we did not stop 
to examine it, took the form of a great 
head sticking above the water, with the 
tops of the shoulders visible. 

Sunday, September third, was a memo- 
rable day, a day that | shall never forget 
while | live. The morning came with all 
the glories of a northern sunrise, and the 
weather was perfect, After two short 
portages and two small lakes were crossed, 
Pete said, “‘ Now we make last portage and 
we reach Michikamau.” It was not a long 
portage—a half mile, perhaps. We passed 
through a thick-grown defile, Pete ahead, 
and I close behind him. Presently we 
broke through the bush, and there before 
us was the lake. We threw down our 
packs by the water’s edge. We had 
reached Michikamau. | stood uncovered 
as | looked over the broad, far-reaching 
waters of the great lake. 1 cannot describe 
my emotions. | was living over again that 
beautiful September day two years before 
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when Hubbard had told me with so much 
joy that he had seen the big lake—that 
Michikamau lay just beyond the ridge. 
Now I was on its very shores,—the shores 
of the lake that we had so longed to reach. 
How well | remembered those weary, wind- 
bound days, and the awful weeks that fol- 
lowed. It was like the recollection of a 
horrid dream—his dear, wan face, our kiss 
and embrace, my going forth into the storm 
and the eternity of horrors that was crowd- 
ed into days. Pete, | think, understood, 
for he had heard the story. He stood for 
a moment in silence, then he fashioned his 
hat brim into a cup, and dipping some water 
handed it tome. “You reach Michikamau 
at last. Drink Michikamau water before 
others come.” | drank reverently from 
the hat. Then the others joined us and we 
all stood for a little with bowed uncovered 
heads, on the shore. 

Our camp was pitched on an elevated, 
rocky point a few hundred yards farther 
up—the last camp that we were to have 
together, and the forty-sixth since leaving 
Northwest River. We had made over half 
a hundred portages, and traveled about 
three hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The afternoon was occupied in writing 
letters and telegrams to the home folks, for 
Richards to take out with him; after which 
we divided the food. Easton and | were 
to take with us seventy-eight pounds of 
pemmican, twelve pounds of pea meal, 
seven pounds of pork, some beef extract, 
eight pounds of flour, one cup of corn- 
meal, a small quantity of desiccated vege- 
tables, one pound of coffee, two pounds of 
tea, some salt and crystallose. Richards 
gave us nearly all of his tobacco, and Pete 
kept but two plugs for himself. 

Toward evening we gathered about our 
fire, and talked of our parting and of the 
time when we should meet again. Every 
remaining moment we had of each other’s 
company was precious to us now. 

The day had been glorious and the night 
was one of rare beauty. We built a big 
fire of logs, and by its light | read aloud, as 


(To be continued.) 
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was our custom on Sunday nights, a chap- 
ter from the Bible. After this we talked 
for a while, then sat silent, gazing into the 
glowing embers of our fire. Finally Pete 
began singing softly, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
in Indian, and followed it with an old Ojib- 
way song, “I’m Going Far Away, My Heart 
Is Sore.” Then he sang an Indian hymn, 
“Pray For Me While | Am Gone.” When 
his hymn was finished he said, very rever- 
ently, “I going pray for you fellus every 
day when | say my prayers. I can’t pray 
much without my book, but I do my best. 
I pray the best | can for you every day.” 
Pete’s devotion was sincere, and | thanked 
him. Stanton sang a solo, and then all 
joined in “Auld Lang Syne.” After this 
Pete played softly on the harmonica, while 
we watched the moon drop behind the 
horizon in the west. The fire burned out 
and the embers blackened. Then we went 
to our bed of fragrant spruce boughs, to 
prepare for the day of our parting. 

The morning of September fourth was 
clear and beautiful and perfect, but in 
spite of the sunshine and fragrance that 
filled the air our hearts were heavy when 
we gathered at our fire to eat the last meal 
that we should perhaps ever have together. 

When we were through, | read from my 
Bible the fourteenth of John—the chapter 
that I had read to Hubbard that stormy 
October morning when we said good-bye 
forever. 

The time of our parting had come. I do 
not think | had fully realized before how 
close my bronzed, ragged boys had grown 
to me in our months of constant compan- 
ionship. A lump came in my throat, and 
the tears came to the eyes of Richards and 
Pete, as we grasped each other’s hands. 

Then we left them. Easton and | dipped 
our paddles into the water, and our lonely, 
perilous journey toward the dismal wastes 
beyond the northern divide was begun. 
Once I turned to see the three men, with 
packs on their backs, ascending the knoll 
back of the place where our camp had been. 
When I looked again they were gone. 
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THE LUCK OF TUFFLES 


BY SEWELL FORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY fiy. S. WATSON 


Tuffles. He deserved it all, and 

more. And for goodness’ sake 
don’t waste sympathy on Alec McCurdy! 
No Scotchman likes to be sympathized 
with. Alec would take it as a personal 
affront. Besides, it’s all over and done 
with now, or nearly so. That depends 
somewhat on whether or no there remain 
any more of those big salmon-trout up in 
the Restigouche, or the Nippigannsett, 
or wherever it is that Bob Tuffles swears 
they abide. 

In the first place, two men so utterly 
unlike as these two, shouldn’t have tried 
to be friends. They should have been 
content to belong to different castes, 


N*: you mustn’t feel sorry for Bob 


like the natives of India. The custom 
simplifies life immensely, however un- 
Christian it may be. But alas! In this 
very mixed way we have of living, Robert 
Tuffles and Alexander McCurdy found 
themselves rubbing elbows at every turn— 
lived in the same suburb, rode back and 
forth to the city on the same trains, read 
the same paper, were members of the 
same club. More than that, McCurdy’s 
wife is a cousin to Bob Tuffles. 

Still, it was their mutual fondness for 
fishing, not of each other, which made it 
possible for McCurdy to tolerate Tuffles, 
or Tuffles him. For Bob Tuffles is just the 
sort of man that McCurdy would naturally 
not take to: one of those big, florid, ex- 
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plosive, whoop-e-e, slap-you-on-the-back 
fellows. McCurdy, you know, is a precise, 
dapper, dignified little man, and as solemn 
as an undertaker. Also, McCurdy is of the 
silent, reticent kind, while Tuffles—well, 
Tuffles is about as reticent as a brass band 
at a chowder party. You don’t have to 
guess whether Tuffles is around or not, 
unless you are stone deaf. Yet Tuffles 
is all right, mind you, in his way. A lot 
of folks like Tuffles. For all his unquiet 
ways, there is a certain good-natured in- 
genuousness about him that is more or 
less entertaining. 

Knowing McCurdy, however, one cannot 
but guess that, in his case, the appreciation 
of Tuffles’ society must have been an ac- 
quired taste. It was the fishing that did 
it. He could not resist that subtle 
fraternity which exists between fellow 
wielders of the sentient rod. 

So, about twice a month, Tuffles would 
go over to McCurdy’s, and for a whole 
evening they would talk fish, fish, fish. 
That is, Tuffles talked it. McCurdy’s 
part was to listen. For really, McCurdy 
wasn’t what you might call a real fisher- 
man. To be sure, he had the fever in his 
blood, that inherited passion which makes 
the eye glisten at sight of a still, deep 
pool; he would handle an eight-ounce, 
hand-wound, split-bamboo with tender 
reverence; he knew his Izaak Walton. 
But the practical side of the art was latent, 
suppressed. His serious business in life 
was not connected with fishing. He was 
something or other in a trust company, 
something very important indeed; no 
mere clerk, you understand, but one who 
stood next to really great personages, 
auditors, vice-presidents, and the like. 

Tuffles, of course, was different. Quite 
frankly he admitted that fishing was 
what he lived for. Incidentally, he sold 
flour, in carload lots, on commission, 
although there was little about his office 
so to indicate. There were jointed rods 
and wading boots in the corner, patent 
reels on his desk-top, gaff-hooks and 
landing-nets on the wall. 

Moreover, Tuffles knew how to use such 
things; at least, he said he did. Twice a 
year, in spring and fall, no matter what 
might happen to the flour market, Tuffles 
disappeared, sometimes for a week, some- 
times for three; and when he returned he 
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would tell of his visits to places with queer 
sounding names, of the way his guide could 
cook griddle-cakes, and of big catches. 

Especially did he relate these things 
to McCurdy, who now and then devoted 
a holiday forenoon to the fruitless whipping 
of a suburban brook which had been guilt- 
less of fish for many years. McCurdy, you 
see, spent his vacations otherwise. Mrs. 
McCurdy did not care for fishing. Her 
idea of a good time was to pack two trunks 
full of summer dresses and go to a big hotel 
where she could change her costume four 
times a day, and where there were some 
hundred or more other women who did 
the same. It was all a good deal of a 
bore to McCurdy, but he never sought to 
change the program. 

One of the inexplicable things which 
Tuffles found in McCurdy was, that a man 
who was so keen about fishing, who would 
have been thrilled all over at the feel of 
a four-pounder on his line, could deliber- 
ately forego such pleasures. Tuffles put 
it down to Scotch pig-headedness. Hence 
there was a shade of malice in his accounts 
of how he had played a grayling from one 
end to the other of a five-mile lake, of his 
tussles with black bass, and similar ex- 
ploits. Solemn and eager-eyed, McCurdy 
would listen, for his ancestors had lashed 
loch and firth, and the love of the sport 
was in him. By instinct he knew all the 
joy that had been Tuffles’. But the one 
thing McCurdy could never be made to 
acknowledge, was the size of some of 
the big fish which Tuffles said he had 
landed. : 

“And he scaled an ounce over nine 
pounds, two hours after he left the water,” 
Tuffles would declare. Whereupon Mc- 
Curdy would raise a protesting hand and 
assume an air of dignified dissent. 

“But he did, I tell you,” Tuffles would 
insist. “‘Nine pounds and an ounce on 
my tested balances! Say, if you don’t 
think 

McCurdy, however, would not debate 
the point, would not even voice his unbelief. 
Merely he would lift his gaze to the famous 
Ballingtyre trout over his library mantel 
and allow his shoulders to heave signifi- 
cantly. Tuffles well knew what that 
meant. To McCurdy, the Ballingtyre trout 
stood for the beginning and end of all 
fish yarns. It was the biggest trout ever 
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caught in Scotland. Lord Allan Dufferly 
had said so, and Lord Allan should know 
for he had caught the fish himself at Bal- 
lingtyre. He had caused it to be mounted, 
and he had left it, with precious little 
else, to his youngest son who, out of grati- 
tude for a six-hundred-dollar clerkship, 
had presented it to McCurdy. And the 
Ballingtyre trout had weighed less than 
nine pounds, much less. Surely Tuffles 
could not expect—and so on. 

No matter what Tuffles might say, what 
proofs he might offer to produce, that was 
McCurdy’s position. It was exasperating, 
maddening. Twice did Tuffles plan to 
convince McCurdy by means of photo- 
graphs, packing a camera some five hun- 
dred miles and back for that purpose. 
Once the shutter failed to work. The 
second time, an intelligent guide took the 
film rolls for packages of patent condensed 
food and tried to make soup of them. 

At last Tuffles had a brilliant thought. 
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**McCurdy now and then devoted a holiday afternoon to the 


fruitless whipping of a suburban brook. 
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He was well on his way up into the North 
country when it overtook him, but then 
and there he determined that, if the Fates 
blessed him on this trip, McCurdy should 
have ocular evidence of the same. 

As before noted, it was somewhere up 
on the Restigouche, or the Nippigannsett, 
or some other stream with a sporty name. 
Farther than he had ever gone before 
went Tuffles, filling the silent places with 
the sound of his voice as he enlightened 
his guide as to certain piscatorial feats 
which he, Tuffles, had previously per- 
formed. It would have served him right 
had he not caught a single fish, but it was 
not so to be. He caught a lot. They 
were big fish, too—salmon-trout. Tuffles 
says some of them weighed twenty pounds 
apiece. We will let it go at that. Any- 


way, it doesn’t matter. 

The important thing is that when Tuffles 
got them back to camp, he picked out 
the three largest, laid them side by side 

on the grass, and gloated over 
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“Now I guess we will about 
close the books on that -measly 
little Ballingtyre trout; that’s 
what / guess. Eh, Joe?” 

Mr. Joe Beaubien had no com- 
ment to make. He was getting 
ready to paddle two dozen miles 
back toward civilization and 
send those fish overland to the 
nearest express office. Also, he 
was to post aletter. Joe did not 
relish the job. He had been 
hired as a guide, not as one who 
should be told to fetch and carry. 
Nevertheless he went, and for a 
day or so Bob Tuffles was left to 
talk to himself and to eat his 
own cooking, both of which hard- 
ships he endured grumblingly. 

Now, in mid-August, up in the 
Restigouche district, Tuffles was 
sleeping under double blankets 
with his feet to the camp fire. 
Blankets were in no great de- 
mand in New York just then. It 
was the doggiest kind of dog-days 
down there, hot and moist and 
sticky. The atmosphere in 
McCurdy’s office reminded him of 
the steam room at a Turkish bath, 
but McCurdy stuck to his coat 
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and collar, out of deference to the great 
personages to whom he was near. It 
befell, too, that one of them was con- 
sulting him at the very moment when 
an office boy announced an expressman 
with a package. McCurdy frowningly 
signaled that the man should enter. He 
did. Something came with him. The 
Great Personage who had been consulting 
McCurdy sniffed. So did McCurdy. One 
sniff was sufficient. It was wholly con- 
vincing. The G. P. held a handkerchief 
to his nose and fled. A prim stenographer 
made a dash for an open window. 

Tuffles’ big trout had arrived. 

McCurdy bribed the expressman to 
take the box away and throw it in the 
river. He spent the remainder of the 
day in deodorizing his immaculate office 
and apologizing to the Great Personage. 

Slow to wrath was McCurdy, but his 
anger was of the cumulative, lasting sort. 
Thus it was that when Bob Tuffles re- 
turned, some ten days later, and jauntily 
walked over to McCurdy’s after dinner, 
that solemn little man greeted him with 
forbidding sternness of visage. Which 
did not bother Tuffles in the least. 

“Well, Alec, what did you think of 
those for trout? Weren’t they beauties, 
eh?” 

For an impressive moment, McCurdy 
glowered silently. Then, in a tone of 
supreme disgust, he began the laying-out of 
Tuffles. It was a calm, dignified perform- 
ance, but in every way comprehensive. 

“T am no joker, Mr. Tuffles,” he con- 
cluded. “I do not wish to joke or to be 
joked. As that attitude is quite beyond 
your comprehension, | will say farther 
that our acquaintance is at an end. And 
if ever you send me any more smelly fish 
I will prosecute you, sir!” 

Tuffles gasped. He was amazed, be- 
wildered. ‘“ But—but—why see here, Alec, 
what—you got my letter, didn’t you?” 

“| received no letter—only fish,” re- 
torted McCurdy, coldly. 

“Didn’t get my letter!” A sudden 
premonition chilled the soul of Tuffles. 
“Then what—” here his voice broke 
pleadingly—‘‘then what did you do with 
those trout?” 

“Do with them!” snarled McCurdy. 
“Had them dumped in the river, of 
course.” 
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‘*Mrs. McCurdy didn’t care for fishing.”’ 


“In the river!” repeated Tuffles hoarsely. 
“You had—but I see. You never got the 
letter! Oh, if 1 could only lay my hands 
on that three-ply Kanuck idiot, that frog- 
eating, lying, thieving, unhung villain of 
a Joe Beaubien!” 

That wasn’t all that Tuffles said, to be 
sure, for he was a fluent man. Much of 
it was picturesquely profane. Also Tuffles 
groaned. He hissed things through his 
teeth. Almost he wept—Tuffles being 
emotional to a degree. 

At last, when he was somewhat calmed, 
he explained about the letter. In it he 
had notified McCurdy of the shipment of 
the three finest and biggest trout ever 
caught by civilized man. Would McCurdy 
telephone to the express office and have 
them rushed around to a taxidermist’s 
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where they were to be mounted without 
regard to expense. 

“And | meant for you to have the biggest 
one,” he moaned. “The other two, | 
wanted for my dining-room. They were 
beauties, McCurdy, the biggest trout | 
ever caught or ever hope to catch. And 
—and you—you had them dumped in the 
river!” 

Now McCurdy might have been a cold 
man, but he was not heartless. He could 
almost understand Tuffles’ chagrin. He 
forgot his own wrath. He forgave Tuffles. 
He sat down beside him and offered 
sympathy, the fraternal sympathy that one 
brother of the rod can feel for another. 

Of course, that could not restore those 
lost trout, those finny beauties of wondrous 
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**The G. P. held his handkerchief to his nose and iled. Tuttie’s big trout had arrived." 


size, beside which the famous Ballingtyre 
fish would have been asa three-cent piece 
to a gold double-eagie. 

But it was not all in vain. Tuffles isn’t 
nearly so noisily bumptious as before. He 
wears a subdued, chastened air. Mc- 
Curdy, too, seems to have become thawed, 
humanized. Moreover, since Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy is to spend part of the summer with 
her sister in Colorado, McCurdy has 
promised to go with Tuffles on his next 
trip. They will try for salmon-trout up on 
the Restigouche, or the Nippigannsett, 
or wherever it was that Tuffles went be- 
fore. And Tuffles assures McCurdy that 
before they quit they shall hook fish that 
will make the Ballingtyre specimen look 
like a dried herring. 
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VII—CASSIDY AT CACTUS 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD MULFORD 


PAINTING BY N. C. WYETH 





= ZR BUCK PETERS, fore- 
}-| man of the cow-punch- 
ing outfit of the Bar 20, 
a ranch situated in what 
is now Pécos county, 
Texas, rode into Alka- 
line one bright Septem- 
ber morning and sought 
refreshment at the Emporium. Mr. Peters 
had just finished some business for his 
employer and felt the satisfaction that 
comes with the knowledge of work well 
done. He expected to remain in Alkaline 
for several days, where he was to be 
joined by two of his friends and punchers, 
Mr. Hopalong Cassidy and Mr. Red Con- 
nors, both of whom were at Cactus Springs, 
seventy miles to the east. Mr. Cassidy 
and his friend had just finished a nocturnal 
tour of Santa Fé and felt somewhat peevish 
and dull in consequence, not to mention 
the sadness occasioned by the expenditure 
of the greater part of their combined cap- 
ital on such foolishness as faro, roulette 
and wet-goods. 

Mr. Peters and his friends had been 
members of a crowd that sought wealth 
at a point near the town of Raw Dog 
in the Black Hills, where the eighteen 
individuals representing the merged out- 
fits of the Bar 20 and the O-Bar-O had 
enthusiastically disfigured the earth in 
the fond expectation of uncovering vast 
stores of virgin gold. Their hopes were 
of an optimistic brand and had existed 
until the last canister of corn-meal flour 
had been emptied by Mr. Cassidy’s burro, 
which waited not upon its master’s pleas- 
ure nor upon the ethics of the case. When 
Mr. Cassidy had returned from exercising 
the animal and himself over two miles of 
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rocky hillside in the vain endeavor to give 
it his opinion of burros, and sundry chas- 
tisements, he was requested, as owner of 
the beast, to give his counsel as to the best 
way of securing eighteen breakfasts. Re- 
membering that the animal was headed 
north when he last saw it, and that it was 
too old to eat, anyway, he suggested a 
plan that had worked successfully at other 
times for other ends, namely, poker. Mr. 
McAllister, an expert at the great Ameri- 
can game, volunteered his services in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the occasion 
and, half an hour later, he and Mr. Cassidy 
drifted into Pell’s poker parlors, which 
were located in the rear of a Chinese laun- 
dry, where they gathered unto themselves 
the wherewithal for the required break- 
fasts. An hour spent in the card room of 
the “Hurrah” convinced its proprietor 
that they had wasted their talents for the 
past six weeks in digging for gold. The 
proof of this permitted the departure of 
the outfits with their customary éclat. 

At Santa Fé the various individuals had 
gone their respective ways, to reassemble 
at the ranch in the near future, and for 
several days they had been drifting south 
in groups of twos and threes and, like chaff 
upon a stream, had eddied into Alkaline, 
where Mr. Peters had found them arduously 
engaged in postponing the final journey. 
After he had gladdened their hearts and 
soothed their throats by making several 
pithy remarks to the bartender, with 
whom he established their credit, he cau- 
tioned them against letting any one harm 
them and, smiling at the humor of his 
warning, left abruptly. 

Cactus Springs was burdened with a 
zealous and initiative organization known 
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as vigilantes, whose duty it was to extend 
the courtesies of the land to cattle thieves 
and the like. This organization boasted 
of the name of Travennes’ Terrors and of a 
muster roll of twenty. There was also a 
boast that no one had ever escaped them, 
which, if true, was in many cases unfortu- 
nate. Mr. Slim Travennes, with whom 
Mr. Cassidy had participated in an ex- 
temporaneous exchange of Colt’s courtesies 
in Santa Fé the year before, was the head 
of the organization and was also chairman 
of the committee on arrivals, and the two 
gentlemen of the Bar 20 had not been 
in town an hour before he knew of it. Be- 
ing anxious to show the strangers every 
attention and having a keen recollection of 
the brand of gun-play commanded by Mr. 
Cassidy, he planned a smoother method of 
procedure and one calculated to permit 
him to enjoy the pleasures of a good old age. 
Mr. Travennes knew that horse thieves 
were regarded as sccial enemies, that the 
necessary proof of their guilt was the find- 
ing of stolen animals in their possession, 
that death was the penalty, and that every 
man, whether directly concerned or not, 
regarded himself as judge, jury and ex- 
ecutioner. He had several acquaintances 
who were bound to him by his knowledge 
of crimes they had committed and who 
could not refuse his slightest wish. Even 
if they had been free agents they were not 
above causing the death of an innocent 
man. Mr. Travennes, feeling very self- 
satisfied at his cleverness, arranged to have 
the proof placed where it would do the 
most harm and intended to take care of the 
rest himself. 

Mr. Connors, feeling much refreshed and 
very hungry, arose at daylight the next 
morning and, dressing quickly, started off 
to feed and water the horses. After hav- 
ing several tilts with the landlord about 
the bucket, he took his departure toward 
the corral at the rear. Peering through the 
gate, he could hardly believe his eyes. He 
climbed over it and inspected the animals 
at close range. He found that the horses 
which he and his friend had ridden for the 
last two months were not to be seen, but in 
their places were two better animals, which 
concerned him greatly. Being fair and 
square himself, he could not understand the 
change and sought enlightenment of his 
more imaginative and suspicious friend. 
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“Hey, Hopalong!” he called (Mr. Con- 
nors was anything but formal), ‘come out 
here an’ see what th’ devil has happened!” 

Mr. Cassidy stuck his auburn head out 
of the wounded shutter and complacently 
surveyed his companion. Then he saw 
the horses and looked hard. 

“Quit yore foolin’, yu old cuss,” he re- 
marked pleasantly, as he groped around 
behind him with his feet, searching for his 
boots. “Anybody would think yu was a 
little boy with yore fool jokes. Ain’t yu 
ever goin’ to grow up?” 

“They’ve got our bronchs,” replied Mr. 
Connors in an injured tone. “Honest, | 
ain’t kiddin’ yu,” he added for the sake of 
peace. 

“Who has?” came from the window, 
followed immediately by, “‘Yu’ve got 
my boots!” , 

“] ain’t—they’re under th’ bunk,” con- 
tradicted and explained Mr. Connors. 
Then, turning to the matter in his mind 
he replied, “I don’t know who’s got them. 
If I did do yu think I’d be holdin’ hands 
with myself?” 

“Nobody’d accuse yu of anything like 
that,” came from the window, accom- 
panied by an overdone snicker. 

Mr. Connors flushed under his accumu- 
lated tan as he remembered the varied 
pleasures of Santa Fé, and he regarded the 
bronchos in anything but a pleasant state 
of mind. 

Mr. Cassidy slid through the window 
and approached his friend, looking as 
serious as he could. 

“Any tracks?” he inquired, as he glanced 
quickly over the ground to see for himself. 

“Not after that wind we had last night. 
They might have growed there for all I can 
see,’ growled Mr. Connors. 

“T reckon we better hold a pow-wow 
with th’ foreman of this shack an’ find out 
what he knows,” suggested Mr. Cassidy. 
“This looks too good to be a swap.” 

Mr. Connors looked his disgust at the 
idea and then a light broke in upon him. 
“‘Mebby they was hard pushed an’ wanted 
fresh cayuses,” he said. ‘A whole lot of 
people get hard pushed in this country. 
Anyhow, we ’ll prospect th’ boss.” 

They found the proprietor in his stocking 
feet, getting the breakfast, and Mr: Cassidy 
regarded the preparations with open, ap- 
proval. He counted the tin plates and 
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found only three and, thinking that there 
would be more plates if there were others 
to feed, glanced into the landlord’s room. 
Not finding signs of other guests on whom 
to lay the blame for the loss of his horse, he 
began to ask questions. 

“Much trade?” he inquired solicitously. 

“Yep,” replied the landlord. 

Mr. Cassidy looked at the three tins and 
wondered if there had ever been any more 
with which to supply this trade. “Been 
out this morning?” he pursued. 

“Nope.” 

“Talks purty nigh as much as Buck,” 
thought Mr. Cassidy, and then said aloud, 
““Anybody else here?” 

“Nope.” 

Mr. Cassidy relapsed into a painful and 
disgusted silence and-his friend tried his 
hand. 

“Who owns a mosaic bronch, Chinee 
flag on th’ near side, Skillet brand?” asked 
Mr. Connors. 

“Quien sabe?” 

“Gosh, he can nearly keep still in two 
lingoes,” thought Mr. Cassidy. 

“Who owns a bob-tailed pinto, saddle- 
galled, cast in th’ near eye, Star Diamond 
brand, white stocking on th’ off front prop, 
with a habit of scratching itself every other 
minute?” went on Mr. Connors. 

“Slim Travennes,” replied the proprie- 
tor, flopping a flapjack. 

Mr. Cassidy reflectively scratched the 
back of his hand and looked innocent, but 
his mind was working overtime. 

“Who’s Slim Travennes?”’ asked Mr. 
Connors, never having heard of that per- 
son, owing to the reticence of his friend. 

“Captain of th’ vigilantes.” 

“What does he look like on th’ general 
run?” blandly inquired Mr. Cassidy, wish- 
ing to verify his suspicions. He thought 
of the trouble he had with Mr. Travennes 
up in Santa Fé and of the reputation that 
gentleman possessed. Then the fact that 
Mr. Travennes was the leader of the local 
vigilantes came to his assistance, and he 
was sure that the captain had a hand in 
the change. All these points existed in 
misty groups in his mind, but the next re- 
mark of the landlord caused them to rush 
together and reveal the plot. 

“Good,” said the landlord, flopping an- 
other flapjack, “and a warnin’ to hoss 
thieves.” 
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“Ahem,” coughed Mr. Cassidy and then 
continued, ‘‘is he a tall, lanky, yaller- 
headed son-of-a-gun, with a big nose an’ 
lots of ears?” 

““Mebbyso,”’ answered the host. 

“Um, slopping over into bad Sioux,” 
thought Mr. Cassidy, and then said aloud, 
+‘How long has he hung around this here 
layout?” at the same time passing a warn- 
ing glance to his companion. 

The landlord straightened up. ‘Look 
here, stranger, if yu hankers after his 
pedigree so all-fired hard yu had best 
pump him.” 

“| told yu this here feller wasn’t a man 
what would give away all he knowed,”’ lied 
Mr. Connors, turning to his friend and in- 
dicating the host. ‘He ain’t got time for 
that. Anybody can see that he is a powerful 
busy man. An’ then, he ain’t no child.” 

Mr. Cassidy thought that the landlord 
could tell all he knew in about five minutes 
and then not break any speed records for 
conversation, but he looked properly awed 
and impressed. “Well, yu needn’t go an’ 
get mad about it! I didn’t know, did I?” 

“Who's gettin’ mad?” pugnaciously 
asked Mr. Connors. After his injured 
feelings had been soothed by Mr. Cassidy’s 
sullen silence he again turned to the land- 
lord. 

“What did this Travennes look like 
when yu saw him last?” coaxed Mr. Con- 
nors. 

““Th’ same as he does now, as yu can see 
by lookin’ out of th’ window. That’s him 
down th’ street,” enlightened the host, 
thawing to the pleasant Mr. Connors. 

Mr. Cassidy adopted the suggestion and 
frowned. Mr. Travennes and two com- 
panions were walking toward the corral 
and Mr. Cassidy once again slid out of the 
window, his friend going by the door. 

When Mr. Travennes looked over the 
corral fence he was much chagrined to see 
a man and a .45 Colt, both paying strict 
attention to his nose. 

‘“Mornin’, Duke,” said the man with the 
gun. ‘Lose anything?” 

Mr. Travennes looked back at his friends 
and saw Mr. Connors sitting on a rock hold- 
ing two guns. Mr. Travennes’ right and 
left wings were the targets and they pitted 
their frowns against Mr. Connors’ smile. 

“Not that I knows of,” replied Mr. 
Travennes, shifting his feet uneasily. 
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“Find anything?” came from Mr. Cas- 
sidy as he sidled out of the gate. 

“Nope,” replied the captain of the Ter- 
rors, eying the Colt. 

“Are yu in th’ habit of payin’ early 
mornin’ calls to this here corral?” per- 
sisted Mr. Cassidy, playing with the gun. 

“Ya-as. That’s my business—l’m th’ 
captain of th’ vigilantes.” 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized Mr. Cas- 
sidy, moving forward a step. 

Mr. Travennes looked put out and 
backed off. ‘What yu mean, sticking me 
up this away?” he asked indignantly. 

“Yu needn’t go an’ get mad,” responded 
Mr. Cassidy. ‘Just business. Yore cay- 
use an’ another shore climbed this corral 
fence last night an’ ate up our bronchs, an’ 
I just nachurlly want to know about it.” 

Mr. Travennes looked his surprise and 
incredulity and craned his neck to see for 
himself. When he saw his horse peace- 
fully scratching itself he swore and looked 
angrily up the street. Mr. Connors, be- 
hind the shack, was hidden to the view of 
those on the street, and when two men ran 
up at a signal from Mr. Travennes, in- 
tending to insert themselves in the mis- 
understanding, they were promptly lined 
up with the first two by the man on the 
rock. 

“Sit down,” invited Mr. Connors, push- 
ing a chunk of air out of the way with his 
guns. The last two felt a desire to talk 
and to argue the case on its merits, but re- 
frained, as the black holes in Mr. Connors’ 
guns hinted at eruption. “Every time yu 
opens yore mouths yu gets closer to th’ 
Great Divide,” enlightened that person, 
and they were childlike in their belief. 

Mr. Travennes acted as though he would 
like to scratch his thigh where his Colt 
chafed him, but postponed the event and 
listened to Mr. Cassidy, who was asking 
questions. 

“Where’s our cayuses, General?” 

Mr. Travennes allowed that he didn’t 
know. He was worried, for he feared that 
his captor didn’t have a secure hold on the 
hammer of the ubiquitous Colt.’ 

“Where’s my cayuse?” persisted Mr. 
Cassidy. 

“T don’t know, but I wants to ask yu 
how yu got mine,” replied Mr. Travennes. 

“Yu tell me how mine got out an’ I'll tell 
yu how yourn got in,” proposed Mr. Cassidy. 
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Mr. Connors added another to his col- 
lection before the captain replied. 

“Out in this country people get in 
trouble when they’re found with other 
folks’ cayuses,” Mr. Travennes suggested. 

Mr. Cassidy looked interested and re- 
plied: “Yu shore ought to borrow some 
experience, an’ there’s lots floating around. 
More than one man has smoked in a powder 
mill an’ th’ number of them planted who 
looked in th’ muzzle of a empty gun is 
scandalous. If my remarks don’t percu- 
late right smart I’ll explain.” 

Mr. Travennes looked down the street 
again, saw number six added to the line-up, 
and coughed up chunks of broken pro- 
fanity, grieving his host by his lack of 
courtesy. 

“Time,” announced Mr. Cassidy, inter- 
rupting the round. “I wants them cay- 
uses an’ | wants ’em right now. Yu an’ 
me will amble off an’ get ‘em. I won’t 
bore yu with tellin’ yu what ‘Il happen if 
yu gets skittish. Slope along an’ don’t 
be scared: I’m with yu,” assured Mr. 
Cassidy as he looked over at Mr. Connors, 
whose ascetic soul pined for the flapjacks 
of which his olfactories caught intermit- 
tent whiffs. 

“Well, Red, I reckons yu has got plenty 
of room out here for all yu may corral: 
anyhow, there ain’t a whole lot more. My 
friend Slim an’ | are shore going to have a 
devil of a time if we can’t find them cussed 
bronchs. Whew, them flapjacks smell like 
a plain trail to payday. Just think of th’ 
nice maple juice we used to get up to Chey- 
enne on them frosty mornings.” 

“Get out of here an’ lemme alone! 
What do yu allus want to go an’ make a 
feller unhappy for? Can’t yu keep still 
about grub when yu knows I ain’t had my 
morning’s feed yet?’”’ asked Mr. Connors, 
much aggrieved. 

“Well, I’ll be back directly an’ I Il have 
them cayuses or a scalp. Yu tend to busi- 
ness an’ watch th’ herd. That shorthorn 
yearling at th’ end of th’ line” —pointing to 
a young man who looked capable of taking 
risks—“‘he looks like he might take a 
chance an’ gamble with yu,” remarked Mr. 
Cassidy, placing Mr. Travennes in front of 
him and pushing back his own sombrero. 
“Don’t put too much maple juice on them 
flapjacks, Red,” he warned as he poked his 
captive in the back of the neck as a hint 
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to get going. Fortunately Mr. Connors’ 
closing remarks are lost to history. 

Observing that Mr. Travennes headed 
south on the quest, Mr. Cassidy reasoned 
that the missing bronchos ought to be 
somewhere in the north, and he postponed 
the southern trip until such time when 
they.would have more leisure at their dis- 
posal. Mr. Travennes showed a strong in- 
clination to shy at this arrangement, but 
quieted down under persuasion, and they 
started off toward where Mr. Cassidy firmly 
believed the North Pole, and the cayuses, 
to be. . 

“Yu has got quite a metropolis here,” 
pleasantly remarked Mr. Cassidy as, under 
his direction, they made for a distant corral. 
“| can see four different types of architec- 
ture, two of ’em on one residence,” he con- 
tinued as they passed a wood and adobe 
hut. “No doubt the railroad will put a 
branch down here some day an’ then yu 
can hire their old cars for yore public build- 
ings. Then when yu gets a post-office yu 
will shore make Chicago hustle some to 
keep her end up. Let’s assay that hollow 
for horsehide: it looks promisin’.” 

The hollow was investigated but showed 
nothing other than cacti and baked al- 
kali. The corral came next and there, too, 
was emptiness. For an hour the search 
was unavailing, but at the end of that time 
Mr. Cassidy began to notice signs of ner- 
vousness on the part of his guest, which 
grew less as they. proceeded. Then Mr. 
Cassidy retraced their steps to the place 
where the nervousness first developed and 
tried another way and once more returned 
to the starting point. 

“Yu seems to hanker for this fool ex- 
ercise,” quoth Mr. Travennes with much 
sarcasm. “If yu reckons I’m fond of this 
locoed ramblin’ yu shore needs enlighten- 
ment.” 

“Sometimes I do get these fits,” con- 
fessed Mr. Cassidy, “an’ when | do I’m 
dead sore on objections. Let’s peep in 
that there hut,” he suggested. 

“Huh! -yore ideas of cayuses are mighty 
peculiar. Why don’t you look for ’em up 
on those cactuses or behind that mesquite? 
I wouldn’t be a heap surprised if they was 
roostin’ on th’ roof. They are mighty 
knowing animals, cayuses. [| once saw 
one that could figger like a schoolmarm,” 
remarked Mr. Travennes, beginning sar- 
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castically and toning it down as he pro- 
ceeded, out of respect for his companion’s 
gun. 

“Well, they might be in th’ shack,” re- 
plied Mr. Cassidy. ‘“‘Cayuses know so 
much that it takes a month to unlearn 
them. I wouldn’t like to bet they ain’t in 
that hut, though.” 

Mr. Travennes snickered in a manner 
decidedly uncomplimentary and began to 
whistle, softly at first. The gentleman 
from the Bar 20 noticed that his com- 
panion was a musician; that when he came 
to a strong part he increased the tones 
until they bid to be heard at several hun- 
dred yards. When Mr. Travennes had 
reached a most passionate part in “Jua- 
nita’’ and was expanding his lungs to do it 
justice, he was rudely stopped by the in- 
sistent pressure of his guard’s Colt’s on the 
most ticklish part of his ear. 

“IT shore wish yu wouldn’t strain yore- 
self thataway,” said Mr. Cassidy, think- 
ing that Mr. Travennes might be endeavor- 
ing to call assistance. “I went an’ prom- 
ised my mother on her death-bed that | 
wouldn’t let nobody whistle out loud like 
that, an’ th’ opery is hereby stopped. Be- 
sides, somebody might hear them mourn- 
ful tones an’ think that something is th’ 
matter, which it ain’t.” 

Mr. Travennes substituted heartfelt cus- 
sing, all of which was heavily accented. 

As they approached the hut Mr. Cassidy 
again tickled his prisoner and insisted 
that he be very quiet, as his cayuse was 
very sensitive to noise and it might be 
there. Mr. Cassidy still thought Mr. Tra- 
vennes might have friends in the hut and 
wouldn’t for the world disturb them, as he 
would present a splendid target as he ap- 
proached the building and he knew it. 

The open door revealed three men asleep 
on the earthen floor, two of whom were 
Mexicans. Mr. Cassidy then, for the first 
time, felt called upon to relieve his com- 
panion of the Colt’s which so sorely itched 
that gentleman’s thigh, and then disarmed 
the sleeping guards. 

“One man an’ a half,’ murmured Mr. 
Cassidy, it being in his creed that it took 
four “‘Greasers” to make one Texan. 

In the far corner of the room were two 
bronchos, one of which tried in vain to 
kick Mr. Cassidy, not realizing that he 
was ten feet away. The noise awakened 
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“Find anything?” came from Mr. Cas- 
sidy as he sidled out of the gate. 

“Nope,” replied the captain of the Ter- 
rors, eying the Colt. 

“Are yu in th’ habit of payin’ early 
mornin’ calls to this here corral?” per- 
sisted Mr. Cassidy, playing with the gun. 

“Ya-as. That’s my business—l’m th’ 
captain of th’ vigilantes.” 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized Mr. Cas- 
sidy, moving forward a step. 

Mr. Travennes looked put out and 
backed off. “What yu mean, sticking me 
up this away?” he asked indignantly. 

“Yu needn’t go an’ get mad,”’ responded 
Mr. Cassidy. “Just business. Yore cay- 
use an’ another shore climbed this corral 
fence last night an’ ate up our bronchs, an’ 
I just nachurlly want to know about it.” 

Mr. Travennes looked his surprise and 
incredulity and craned his neck to see for 
himself. When he saw his horse peace- 
fully scratching itself he swore and looked 
angrily up the street. Mr. Connors, be- 
hind the shack, was hidden to the view of 
those on the street, and when two men ran 
up at a signal from Mr. Travennes, in- 
tending to insert themselves in the mis- 
understanding, they were promptly lined 
up with the first two by the man on the 
rock. 

“Sit down,” invited Mr. Connors, push- 
ing a chunk of air out of the way with his 
guns. The last two felt a desire to talk 
and to argue the case on its merits, but re- 
frained, as the black holes in Mr. Connors’ 
guns hinted at eruption. “Every time yu 
opens yore mouths yu gets closer to th’ 
Great Divide,’ enlightened that person, 
and they were childlike in their belief. 

Mr. Travennes acted as though he would 
like to scratch his thigh where his Colt 
chafed him, but postponed the event and 
listened to Mr. Cassidy, who was asking 
questions. 

“Where’s our cayuses, General?” 

Mr. Travennes allowed that he didn’t 
know. He was worried, for he feared that 
his captor didn’t have a secure hold on the 
hammer of the ubiquitous Colt. 

“Where’s my cayuse?” persisted Mr. 
Cassidy. 

“] don’t know, but I wants to ask yu 
how yu got mine,” replied Mr. Travennes. 

“Yu teil me how mine got out an’ I'll tell 
yu how yourn got in,” proposed Mr. Cassidy. 





Mr. Connors added another to his col- 
lection before the captain replied. 

“Out in this country people get in 
trouble when they’re found with other 
folks’ cayuses,” Mr. Travennes suggested. 

Mr. Cassidy looked interested and re- 
plied: “Yu shore ought to borrow some 
experience, an’ there’s lots floating around. 
More than one man has smoked in a powder 
mill an’ th’ number of them planted who 
looked in th’ muzzle of a empty gun is 
scandalous. If my remarks don’t percu- 
late right smart I’ll explain.” 

Mr. Travennes looked down the street 
again, saw number six added to the line-up, 
and coughed up chunks of broken pro- 
fanity, grieving his host by his lack of 
courtesy. 

“Time,” announced Mr. Cassidy, inter- 
rupting the round. “I wants them cay- 
uses an’ I wants ’em right now. Yu an’ 
me will amble off an’ get ’em. I won’t 
bore yu with tellin’ yu what ‘Il happen if 
yu gets skittish. Slope along an’ don’t 
be scared: I’m with yu,” assured Mr. 
Cassidy as he looked over at Mr. Connors, 
whose ascetic soul pined for the flapjacks 
of which his olfactories caught intermit- 
tent whiffs. 

“Well, Red, I reckons yu has got plenty 
of room out here for all yu may corral: 
anyhow, there ain’t a whole lot more. My 
friend Slim an’ | are shore going to have a 
devil of a time if we can’t find them cussed 
bronchs. Whew, them flapjacks smell like 
a plain trail to payday. Just think of th’ 
nice maple juice we used to get up to Chey- 
enne on them frosty mornings.” 

“Get out of here an’ lemme alone! 
What do yu allus want to go an’ make a 
feller unhappy for? Can’t yu keep still 
about grub when yu knows I ain’t had my 
morning’s feed yet?’’ asked Mr. Connors, 
much aggrieved. 

“Well, I’ll be back directly an’ I ’ll have 
them cayuses or a scalp. Yu tend to busi- 
ness an’ watch th’ herd. That shorthorn 
yearling at th’ end of th’ line’—pointing to 
a young man who looked capable of taking 
risks—‘‘he looks like he might take a 
chance an’ gamble with yu,” remarked Mr. 
Cassidy, placing Mr. Travennes in front of 
him and pushing back his own sombrero. 
“Don’t put too much maple juice on them 
flapjacks, Red,” he warned as he poked his 
captive in the back of the neck as a hint 

































to get going. Fortunately Mr. Connors’ 
closing remarks are lost to history. 

Observing that Mr. Travennes headed 
south on the quest, Mr. Cassidy reasoned 
that the missing bronchos ought to be 
somewhere in the north, and he postponed 
the southern trip until such time when 
they.would have more leisure at their dis- 
posal. Mr. Travennes showed a strong in- 
clination to shy at this arrangement, but 
quieted down under persuasion, and they 
started off toward where Mr. Cassidy firmly 
believed the North Pole, and the cayuses, 
to be. ° 

“Yu has got quite a metropolis here,” 
pleasantly remarked Mr. Cassidy as, under 
his direction, they made for a distant corral. 
“T can see four different types of architec- 
ture, two of ’em on one residence,” he con- 
tinued as they passed a wood and adobe 
hut. ‘No doubt the railroad will put a 
branch down here some day an’ then yu 
can hire their old cars for yore public build- 
ings. Then when yu gets a post-office yu 
will shore make Chicago hustle some to 
keep her end up. Let’s assay that hollow 
for horsehide: it looks promisin’.” 

The hollow was investigated but showed 
nothing other than cacti and baked al- 
kali. The corral came next and there, too, 
was emptiness. For an hour the search 
was unavailing, but at the end of that time 
Mr. Cassidy began to notice signs of ner- 
vousness on the part of his guest, which 
grew less as they. proceeded. Then Mr. 
Cassidy retraced their steps to the place 
where the nervousness first developed and 
tried another way and once more returned 
to the starting point. 

“Yu seems to hanker for this fool ex- 
ercise,” quoth Mr. Travennes with much 
sarcasm. “If yu reckons I’m fond of this 
locoed ramblin’ yu shore needs enlighten- 
ment.” 

“Sometimes I do get these fits,” con- 
fessed Mr. Cassidy, “an’ when | do I’m 
dead sore on objections. Let’s peep in 
that there hut,” he suggested. 

“Huh! -yore ideas of cayuses are mighty 
peculiar. Why don’t you look for ’em up 
on those cactuses or behind that mesquite? 
I wouldn’t be a heap surprised if they was 
roostin’ on th’ roof. They are mighty 
knowing animals, cayuses. | once saw 
one that could figger like a schoolmarm,” 
remarked Mr. Travennes, beginning sar- 
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castically and toning it down as he pro- 
ceeded, out of respect for his companion’s 
gun. 

“Well, they might be in th’ shack,” re- 
plied Mr. Cassidy. “‘Cayuses know so 
much that it takes a month to unlearn 
them. I wouldn’t like to bet they ain’t in 
that hut, though.” 

Mr. Travennes snickered in a manner 
decidedly uncomplimentary and began to 
whistle, softly at first. The gentleman 
from the Bar 20 noticed that his com- 
panion was a musician; that when ke came 
to a strong part he increased the tones 
until they bid to be heard at several hun- 
dred yards. When Mr. Travennes had 
reached a most passionate part in “ Jua- 
nita” and was expanding his lungs to do it 
justice, he was rudely stopped by the in- 
sistent pressure of his guard’s Colt’s on the 
most ticklish part of his ear. 

“1 shore wish yu wouldn’t strain yore- 
self thataway,” said Mr. Cassidy, think- 
ing that Mr. Travennes might be endeavor- 
ing to call assistance. “I went an’ prom- 
ised my mother on her death-bed that | 
wouldn’t let nobody whistle out loud like 
that, an’ th’ opery is hereby stopped. Be- 
sides, somebody might hear them mourn- 
ful tones an’ think that something is th’ 
matter, which it ain’t.” 

Mr. Travennes substituted heartfelt cus- 
sing, all of which was heavily accented. 

As they approached the hut Mr. Cassidy 
again tickled his prisoner and _ insisted 
that he be very quiet, as his cayuse was 
very sensitive to noise and it might be 
there. Mr. Cassidy still thought Mr. Tra- 
vennes might have friends in the hut and 
wouldn’t for the world disturb them, as he 
would present a splendid target as he ap- 
proached the building and he knew it. 

The open door revealed three men asleep 
on the earthen floor, two of whom were 
Mexicans. Mr. Cassidy then, for the first 
time, felt called upon to relieve his com- 
panion of the Colt’s which so sorely itched 
that gentleman’s thigh, and then disarmed 
the sleeping guards. 

“One man an’ a half,” murmured Mr. 
Cassidy, it being in his creed that it took 
four ‘“Greasers” to make one Texan. 

In the far corner of the room were two 
bronchos, one of which tried in vain to 
kick Mr. Cassidy, not realizing that he 
was ten feet away. The noise awakened 
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the sleepers, who sat up and then sprang 
to their feet, their hands instinctively 
streaking to their thighs for the weapons 
which peeped contentedly from the bosom 
of Mr. Cassidy’s open shirt. One of the 
Mexicans made a lightning-like grab for the 
back of his neck, for the knife which lay 
along his spine, and was shot in the front 
of his neck for his trouble. The shot 
spoiled his aim, as the knife flashed past 
Mr. Cassidy’s arm, wide by- two feet, and 
thudded into the door frame, where it 
hummed angrily. 

“Th’ only man who could do that right 
was th’ man who invented it, Mr. Bowie, 
of Texas,” explained Mr. Cassidy to the 
other Mexican. Then he glanced at the 
broncho, which was squealing in rage and 
fear at the shot, which sounded like a can- 
non in the small room, and laughed. 

“That’s my cayuse all right, an’ he 
wasn’t up no cactus nor roosting on th’ 
roof, neither. He’s th’ most affectionate 
beast I ever saw. It took me nigh onto 
six months afore | could ride him without 
fighting him to a standstill,” said Mr. Cas- 
sidy to his guest. Then he turned to the 
horse and looked it over. ‘Come here, 
yu blankety-blank son of th’ Old Boy! 
What d’yu mean, acting thataway? Yu 
ragged end of nothin’ wobbling in space! 
Yu wall-eyed, ornery, locoed guide to 
Hades! Yu won’t be so frisky when yu’ve 
made them seventy hot miles between here 
an’ Alkaline in five hours,” he promised, as 
he made his way toward the animal. 

Mr. Travennes walked over to the op- 
posite wall and took down a pouch of to- 
bacco which hung from a peg. He did this 
in a manner suggesting ownership, and 
after he had deftly rolled a cigarette with 
one hand he put the pouch in his pocket 
and, lighting up, inhaled deeply and with 
much satisfaction. Mr. Cassidy turned 
around and glanced the group over, won- 
dering if the tobacco had been left in the 
hut on a former call. 

“Did yu find yore makings?” he asked, 
with a note of congratulation in his voice. 

“Yep. Want one?” asked Mr. Trav- 
ennes. 

Mr. Cassidy ignored the offer and turned 
to the guard whom he had found asleep. 

“Is that his tobacco?” he asked, and 
the guard, anxious to make everything run 
smoothly, told the truth and answered: 





“Shore. He left it here last night.” 
Whereupon Mr. Travennes swore and Mr. 
Cassidy smiled grimly. 

“Then yu knows how yore cayuse got 
in an’ how mine got out,” said the latter. 
“I wish yu would explain,” he added, 
fondling his Colt. 

Mr. Travennes frowned and remained si- 
lent. 

“T can tell yu, anyhow,” continued Mr. 
Cassidy, still smiling, but his eyes and jaw 
belied the smile. ‘Yu took them cayuses 
out because yu wanted yourn to be found 
in their places. Yu remembered Santa 
Fé an’ it rankled in yu. Not being man 
enough to notify me that yu’d shoot on 
sight an’ being afraid my friends would 
get yu if yu plugged me on th’ sly, yu tried 
to make out that me an’ Red rustled yore 
cayuses. That meant a lynching, with me 
an’ Red in th’ places of honor. Yu never 
saw Red afore, but yu didn’t care if he 
went with me. Yu don’t deserve fair 
play, but I’m going to give it to yu be- 
cause | don’t want anybody to say that any 
of th’ Bar 20 ever murdered a man, not 
even a skunk like yu. My friends have 
treated me too square for that. Yu can 
take this gun an’ yu can do one of three 
things with it, which are: walk out in th’ 
open a hundred paces an’ then turn an’ 
walk toward me—after yu face me yu can 
set it a-going whenever yu want to; th’ 
second is, put it under yore hat an’ I'll put 
mine an’ th’ others back by th’ cayuses. 
Then we ’Il toss up an’ th’ lucky man gets 
it to use as he wants. Th’ third iS, shoot 
yoreself.”’ 

Mr. Cassidy punctuated the close of his 
ultimatum by handing over the weapon, 
muzzle first, and, because the other might 
be an adept at “twirling” (spinning the 
weapon on the forefinger and discharging 
it by jerking the hand when the muzzle 
comes up), he kept its recipient covered 
during the operation. Then, placing his 
second Colt with the captured weapons, he 
threw them through the door and far out 
on the desert, being very careful not to lose 
the drop on his armed prisoner. 

Mr. Travennes looked around and wiped 
the sweat from his forehead, and being an 
observant gentleman, took the proffered 
weapon and walked to the east, directly 
toward the sun, which at this time was 
halfway to the meridian. The glare of its 




















straight rays and those reflected from the 
shining sand would, in a measure, bother 
Mr. Cassidy and interfere with the accu- 
racy of his aim, and he was always thankful 
for small favors. 

Mr. Travennes was the possessor of ac- 
curate knowledge regarding the lay of the 
land, and the thought came to him that 
there was a small but deep hole out toward 
the east and that it was about the required 
distance away. This had been dug by a 
man who had labored all day in the burn- 
ing sun to make an oven, so that he could 
cook mesquite root in the manner he had 
seen the Apaches cook it. Mr. Travennes 
blessed hobbies, specific and general, stum- 
bled thoughtlessly and disappeared from 
sight as the surprised Mr. Cassidy started 
forward to offer his assistance. Upon em- 
phatic notification from the man in the hole 
that his help was not needed, Mr. Cassidy 
wheeled around. and in great haste covered 
the distance separating him from the hut, 
whereupon Mr. Travennes swore in self- 
congratulation and regret. Mr. Cassidy’s 
shots barked a cactus which leaned near 
Mr. Travennes’ head, and flecked several 
clouds of alkali near that person’s nose, 
causing him to sneeze, duck and grin. 

“It’s his own gun,” grumbled Mr. Cas- 
sidy as a bullet passed through his som- 
brero, having in mind the fact that his op- 
ponent had a whole belt full of .41’s._ If 
it had been Mr. Cassidy’s gun that had 
been handed over, he would have enjoyed 
the joke on Mr. Travennes, who would have 
had five cartridges between himself and 
the promised eternity, as he would ‘have 
been unable to use the .41s in Mr. Cassidy’s 
.45, while the latter would have gladly 
consented to the change, having as he did 
an extra .45. Never before had Mr. Cas- 
sidy looked with reproach upon his .45 
caliber Colt, and he sighed as he used it 
to notify Mr. Travennes that arbitration 
was not to be considered, which that person 
indorsed: said indorsement passing so close 
to Mr. Cassidy's ear that he felt the breeze 
made by it. 

“He’s been practicin’ since I plugged 
him up in Santa Fé,” thought Mr. Cassidy, 
as he retired around the hut to formulate 
a plan of campaign. 

Mr. Travennes sang “Hi-le, hi-lo,” and 
other selections, principally others, and 
wondered how Mr. Cassidy could hoist 
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him out. The slack of his belt informed 
him that he was in the middle of a fast and 
suggested starvation as the derrick that 
his honorable and disgusted adversary 
might employ. 

Mr. Cassidy, while figuring out his meth- 
od of procedure, absent-mindedly jabbed 
a finger in his eye, and the ensuing tears 
floated an idea to him. He had always 
had great respect for ricochet shots since 
his friend Skinny Thompson had proved 
their worth on the hides of Sioux. If he 
could disturb the sand and convey several 
grains of it to Mr. Travennes’ eyes, the 
game would be much simplified. While 
planning for the proposed excavation, a la 
Colt, he noticed several stones lying near 
at hand, and a new and better scheme pre- 
sented itself for his consideration. 

Mr. Cassidy lined up his gloomy collec- 
tion and tersely ordered them to turn their 
backs to him and to stay in that position, 
the suggestion being that if they looked 
around they wouldn’t be able to dodge 
quickly enough. He then slipped bits of his 
lariat over their wrists and ankles, tying 
wrists to ankles and each man to his neigh- 
bor. That finished to his satisfaction, he 
dragged them into the hut, to save them 
from the burning rays of the sun. Having 
performed this act of kindness, he crept 
along the hot sand, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover afforded, and at last he 
reached a point within a hundred feet of 
the besieged. During the trip Mr. Trav- 
ennes sang to his heart’s content, some 
of the words being improvised for the 
occasion and were not calculated to in- 
crease Mr. Cassidy’s respect for his own 
wisdom, if he should hear them. Mr. Cas- 
sidy heard, however, and several fragments 
so forcibly intruded on his peace of mind 
that he determined to put on the last verse 
himself and to suit himself. 

Suddenly Mr. Travennes poked his head 
up and glanced at the hut. _He was down 
again so quickly that there was no chance 
for a shot at him, and he believed that his 
enemy was still sojourning in the rear of 
the building, which caused him to fear 
that he was expected to live on nothing as 
long as he could and then give himself up. 
Just to show his defiance he stretched him- 
self out on his back and sang with all his 
might, his sombrero over his face to keep 
the glare of the sun out of his eyes. He 
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was interrupted, however, forgot to finish 
a verse as he had intended, and jumped to 
one side as a stone bounced cff his leg. 
Looking up, he saw another missile curve 
into his patch of sky and swiftly bear down 
on him. He avoided it by a hair’s breadth 
and wondered what had happened. Then 
what Mr. Travennes thought was a balloon, 
being unsophisticated in matters pertain- 
ing to aerial navigation, swooped down 
upon him and smote him on the shoulder 
and also bounced off. Mr. Travennes 
hastily laid music aside and took up elo- 
cution, as he dodged another stone, and 
wished that the mesquite-loving crank had 
put on a roof. In evading the projectile 
he let his sombrero appear on a level with 
the desert, and the hum of a bullet as it 
passed through his head-gear and into the 
opposite wall made him wish that there 
had been constructed a cellar, also. 

“Hi-le, hi-lo” intruded upon his ear, as 
Mr. Cassidy got rid of the surplus of his 
heart’s joy. 

“Hibernate, blank yu!” derisively 
shouted the human catapult as he released 
a chunk of sandstone the size of a quail. 

“Hey, yu!” indignantly yowled Mr. 
Travennes from his defective storm cellar. 
“Don’t yu know any better’n to heave 
things thataway?” 

“Hi-le, hi-lo,” sang Mr. Cassidy, as an- 
other stone soared aloft in the direction of 
the complainant. Then he stood erect 
and awaited results with a Colt in his 
hand leveled at the rim of the hole. A 
hat waved and an excited voice bit off 
chunks of expostulation and asked for an 
armistice. Then two hands shot up, and 
Mr. Travennes, sore and disgusted and 
desperate, popped his head up and blinked 
at Mr. Cassidy’s gun. ’ 

“Yu was fillin’ th’ hole up,” remarked 
Mr. Travennes in an accusing tone, hiding 
the real reason forhis evacuation. “In a lit- 
tle while I’d a been th’ top of a pile instead 
of th’ bottom of a hole,” he announced, 
crawling out and rubbing his head. 

“Yu remind me of a feller 1 used to 
know,” remarked Mr. Travennes, as he led 
the way to the hut, trying not to limp. 
“Only he throwed dynamite. That was 
th’ way he cleared off chaparral—blowed 
it off. He got so used to heaving away 
everything he lit that he spoiled three pipes 
in two days.” 
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Mr. Cassidy laughed at the fiction, and 
then became grave as he pictured Mr. Con- 
nors sitting on the rock and facing down a 
line of men, any one of whom was capable 
of his destruction if given the interval of a 
second. 

When they arrived at the hut Mr. Cas- 
sidy observed that the prisoners had moved 
considerably. There was a cleanly swept 
trail four yards long where they had dragged 
themselves, and they sat in the end nearer 
the guns. Mr. Cassidy smiled and fired 
close to the Mexican’s ear, who lost in one 
frightened jump a little of what he had so 
laboriously gained. 

“Yu'll wear out yore pants,” said Mr. 
Cassidy, and then added grimly, “‘an’ my 
patience.” 

Mr. Travennes smiled and thought of 
the man who had so ably seconded Mr. 
Cassidy’s efforts and who was probably 
shot by this time. An unreasoning streak 
of sarcasm swept over him and he could 
not resist the opportunity to get in a stab 
at his captor. 

“Mebby yore pard has wore out some- 
body’s patience, too,” said Mr. Travennes, 
suggestively and with venom. 

His captor wheeled toward him, his face 
white with passion. 

“| ain’t shootin’ dogs this here trip,” 
said Mr. Cassidy, trembling with scorn and 
anger, ‘so yu can pull yourself together. 
I "ll give yu another chance, but yu wants 
to hope almighty hard that Red is O. K. 
If he ain’t, I ‘ll blow yu so many ways at 
once that if yu sprouts yu ‘Il make a good 
acre of weeds. If he zs all right yu’d bet- 
ter vamose this range, for there won’t 
be no hole for yu to crawl into next time. 
What friends yu have left will have to 
tote yu off an’ plant yu,” he finished with 
emphasis. He drove the horses outside 
and, after severing their bonds, lined up 
his prisoners. 

“Yu,” he began, indicating all but Mr. 
Travennes, “yu amble right smart toward 
Canada,” pointing to the north. “Keep 
a-going till yu gets far enough away soa 
Colt won’t find yu.” Here he grinned with 
delight as he saw his Sharp’s rifle in its 
sheath on his saddle and, drawing it forth, 
he put away his Colt and glanced at the 
trio, who were already industriously plod- 
ding northward. “Hey!” he shouted, and 
when they sullenly turned to see what new 
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idea he had found, he gleefully waved his 
rifle at them and warned them farther: 
“This is a Sharp an’ its good for half a 
mile, so don’t stop none too soon.” 

Having sent them directly away from 
their friends so they could not have him 
“potted” on the way back, he mounted his 
broncho and indicated to Mr. Travennes 
that he, too, was to ride, watching that 
that person did not make use of the Win- 
chester which Mr. Connors was foolish 
enough to carry around on his saddle. 
Winchesters were Mr. Cassidy’s pet aver- 
sion and Mr. Connors’ most prized posses- 
sion, this difference of opinion having upon 
many occasions caused hasty words be- 
tween them. Mr. Connors, being better 
with his Winchester than Mr. Cassidy was 
with his Sharp, had frequently proved 
that his choice was the wiser; but Mr. Cas- 
sidy was loyal to the Sharp and refused 
to be convinced. Now, however, the Win- 
chester became pregnant with possibilities 
and, therefore, Mr. Travennes rode a few 
yards to the left and in advance, where the 
rifle was in plain sight, hanging as it did 
on the right of Mr. Connors’ saddle, which 
Mr. Travennes graced so well. 

The journey back to town was made in 
good time, and when they came tothe build- 
ings Mr. Cassidy dismounted and bade his 
companion do likewise, there being too 
many corners that a fleeing rider could 
take advantage of. Mr. Travennes felt of 
his bumps and did so, wishing hard things 
about his captor. 

While Mr. Travennes had been enter- 
tained in the manner narrated, Mr. Con- 
nors had passed the time by relating stale 
jokes to the uproarious laughter of his ex- 
tremely bored audience. The landlord, 
hearing the hilarity, had taken advantage 
of the opportunity offered to see a free 
show. Not being able to see what the 
occasion was for the mirth, he had pulled 
on his boots and made his way to the 
show with a flapjack in the skillet, which, 
in his haste, he had forgotten to put down. 
He felt sure that he would be entertained, 
and he was not disappointed. He rounded 
the corner and was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the hungry Mr. Connors, whose 
ubiquitous guns coaxed from the skillet 
its dyspeptic wad. 

“Th’ saints be praised!” ejaculated Mr. 
Connors as a matter of form, not having a 
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very clear idea of just what saints were, 
but he knew what flapjacks were and 
greedily overcame the heroic resistance 
of the one provided by chance and his own 
guns. As he rolled his eyes in ecstatic con- 
tent, the very man Mr. Cassidy had warned 
him against suddenly arose and in great 
haste disappeared around the corner of the 
corral, from which point of vantage he 
vented his displeasure at the treatment he 
had received by wasting six shots at the 
mortified Mr. Connors. 

“Steady!”’ sang out that gentleman as 
the line-up wavered. “He’s a precedent 
to hell for yu fellers! Don’t yu get am- 
bitious, none whatever.” Then he won- 
dered how long it would take the fugitive 
to secure a rifle and return to release the 
others by drilling him at long range, and 
also if Mr. Cassidy would drift up and 
weep over his remains. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the vis- 
ion of a red head that climbed into viewover 
a rise a short distance off, and he grinned 
his delight as Mr. Cassidy loomed up, 
jaunty and triumphant. Mr. Cassidy was 
executing calisthenics with a Colt in the 
rear of Mr. Travennes’ neck and was lead- 
ing the horses. 

Mr. Connors waved the skillet, and his 
friend grinned his congratulations at what 
the token signified. 

“| see yu got some more,” said Mr. Cas- 
sidy as he went down the line-up from the 
rear and collected nineteen revolvers of 
various makes and conditions, this number 
being explained by the fact that all but 
one of the prisoners wore two. Then he 
added the five that had kicked against his 
ribs ever since he had left the hut, and 
carefully threaded the end of his lariat 
through the trigger guards. 

“Looks like we stuck up a government 
supply mule, Red,” he remarked, as he 
fastened the whole collection to his saddle. 
“Fourteen Colt, six Stevens, three Rem- 
ington an’ one puzzle,” he added, exam- 
ining the “‘puzzle.” ‘‘‘Made in Germany,’ 
it says, an’ it shore looks like it. It’s got 
little pins stickin’ out of th’ cylinder, like 
yu had to swat it with a hammer or a rock, 
or something. It’s real dangerous—war- 
ranted to go off, but mostly by itself, | 
reckon. It looks more like a cactus than 
a six-shooter—gosh, it’s a eight-shooter! 
I allus said them Dutchmen were bloody. 
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minded cusses—think of being able to shoot 
yoreself eight times before th’ blamed thing 
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stops!” Then, looking at the line-up for 
the owner of the weapon, he laughed at 
the woeful countenances displayed. ‘“‘ Did 
they sidle in by companies or squads?”’ he 
asked. 

“By twos, mostly. Then they parade- 
rested an’ got discharged from duty. | had 
eleven, but one got homesick, or disgusted, 
or something, an’ deserted. It was that 
cussed flapjack,” confessed and explained 
Mr. Connors. 

“What!” said Mr. Cassidy in a loud 
voice. “Got away! Well, we ’ll have to 
make our get-away plumb sudden or we ’Il 
never go.” 

At this instant the escaped man again 
began his bombardment from the corner 
of the corral and Mr. Cassidy paused, in- 
dignant at the fusillade which tore up the 
dust at his feet. He looked reproachfully 
at Mr. Connors and then circled out on the 
plain until he caught a glimpse of a fleeing 
cow-puncher, whose back rapidly grew 
smaller in the fast-increasing distance. 

“That’s yore friend, Red,” said Mr. 
Cassidy, as he returned from his reconnais- 
sance. “‘He’s th’ same | spoke to yu 
about. Mebby he ‘Il come back again,” 
he added hopefully. ‘Anyhow, we’ve got 
to move. Hell collect reinforcements an’ 
mebby they all won’t shoot like him. Get 
up on yore Clarinda an’ hold th’ fort for 
me,” he ordered, pushing the farther horse 
over to his friend. Mr. Connors proved 
that an agile man can mount a restless 
horse and not lose the drop, and backed 
off three hundred yards, deftly substi- 
tuting his Winchester for the Colt. Then 
Mr. Cassidy likewise mounted with his at- 
tention riveted elsewhere and backed off 
to the side of his companion. 

The bombardment commenced again 
from the corral, but this time Mr. Connors’ 
rifle slid around in his lap and exploded 
twice. The bellicose geriicman of the 
corral yelled in pain and surprise and van- 
ished. 

“Purty good for a Winchester,” said Mr. 
Cassidy in doubtful congratulation. 

“That’s why I got him,” snapped Mr. 
Connors in brief reply, and then he laughed: 
“Ts them th’ vigilantes what never let a man 
get away?” he scornfully asked, backing 
down the street and patting his Winchester. 
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“Well, Red, they wasn’t all there. They 
was only twelve all told,’ excused Mr. 
Cassidy. ‘‘An’ then we was two,” he ex- 
plained, as he wished the collection of six- 
shooters was on Mr. Connors’ horse so they 
wouldn’t bark his shin. 

“An’ we still are,” corrected Mr. Connors, 
as they wheeled and galloped for Alkaline. 

As the sun sank low on the horizon Mr. 
Peters finished ordering provisions at the 
general store, the only one Alkaline boasted, 
and sauntered to the saloon where he had 
left his men. He found them a few dollars 
richer, as they had borrowed ten dollars 
from the bartender on their reputations 
as poker players, and had used the money 
to stake Mr. McAllister in a game against 
the local poker champion. 

“Has Hopalong an’ Red showed up 
yet?” asked Mr. Peters, frowning at the 
delay already caused. 

“Nope,” replied Mr. Johnny Nelson, the 
pet of the outfit. 

At that minute the doorway was dark- 
ened and Mr. Cassidy and Mr. Connors en- 
tered and called for refreshments. Mr. 
Cassidy dropped a huge bundle cf six- 
shooters on the floor, making caustic re- 
marks regarding their utility. 

“What’s th’ matter?” inquired Mr. 
Peters of Mr. Cassidy.‘ Yu Icoks mad an’ 
anxious. An’ where in h—I did yu corral 
them guns?” 

Mr. Cassidy drank deep and then re- 
ported with much heat what had occurred 
at Cactus Sprirgs, and added that he 
wanted to go back and wipe out the town, 
said desire being luridly endorsed by Mr. 
Connors. 

“Why, shore,” said Mr. Peters, “we ’Il 
all go. Such doings must be stopped in- 
stanter.” Then he turned to the assem- 
bled outfits and asked for a vote, which 
was unanimcus for war. 

Shortly afterward eighteen angry cow- 
punchers rode to the east, two red-haired 
gentlemen well in front and urging speed. 
It was eight o’clock when they left Alkaline, 
and the cool of the night was so delightful 
that the feeling of ease which came upcn 
them made them lax and they lost three 
hours in straying from the dim trail. At 
eight o’clock the next morning they came 
in sight of their destination and separated 
into two squads, Mr. Cassidy leading the 
northern division and Mr. Connors the one 
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which circled to the south. The intention 
was to attack from two directions, thus 
taking the town from front and rear. 

Cactus Springs lay gasping in the exces- 
sive heat and the vigilantes who had toed 
Mr. Connors’ line the day before were 
lounging in the shade of the “Palace” sa- 
loon, telling what they would do if they 
ever faced the same man again. Half a 
dozen sympathizers offered gratuitous 
condolence and advice, and all were 
positive that they knew where Mr. Cas- 
sidy and Mr. Connors would go when 
they died. 

The rolling thunder of madly pounding 
hoofs disturbed their post-mortem and they 
arose in a body to flee from half their 
number, who, guns in hands, charged down 
upon them through clouds of sickly white 
smoke. Travennes’ Terrors were minus 
many weapons and they could not be ex- 
pected to give a glorious account of them- 
selves. Windows rattled and fell in and 
doors and walls gave off peculiar sounds 
as they grew full of holes. Above the riot 
rattled the incessant crack of Colt and 
Winchester, emphasized at close intervals 
by the assertive roar of .60 caliber buffalo 
guns. Off to the south came another rum- 
ble of hoofs and Mr. Connors, leading the 
second squad, arrived to participate in the 
payment of the debt. 

Smoke spurted from windows and other 
points of vantage and hung wavering in 
the heated air. The shattering of wood- 
work told of .60 calibers finding their rest, 
and the whines that grew and diminished in 
the air sang the course of .45s. 

While the fight raged hottest Mr. Nelson 
sprang from his horse and ran to the “ Pal- 
ace,’ where he collected and piled a heap 
of tinderlike wood, and soon the building 
burst out in flames, which, spreading, 
swept the town from end to end. 

Mr. Cassidy fired slowly and seemed to 
be waiting for something. Mr. Connors 
l..id aside his hot Winchester and devoted 
his attention to his Colts. A spurt of 





flame and smoke leaped from the window 
of a ’dobe hut and Mr. Connors sat down, 
firing as he went. A howl from the win- 
dow informed him that he had made a hit, 
and Mr. Cassidy ran out and dragged him 
to the shelter of a near-by bowlder and 
asked how much he was hurt. 

“Not much—in th’ calf,” grunted Mr. 
Connors. “He was a bad shot—must have 
been the cuss that got away yesterday,” 
speculated the injured man as he slowly 
arose to his feet. Mr. Cassidy dissented 
from force of habit and returned to his 
station. 

Mr. Travennes, who was sleeping late 
that morning, coughed and fought for air 
in his sleep, awakened in smoke, rubbed his 
eyes to make sure and, scorning trousers 
and shirt, ran clad in his red woolen under- 
garments to the corral, where he mounted 
his scared horse and rode for the desert 
and safety. 

Mr. Cassidy, swearing at the marksman- 
ship of a man who fired at his head and 
perforated his sombrero, saw a crimson 
rider sweep down upon him, said rider 
being heralded by a blazing .41. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Mr. Cassidy, scarcely 
believing hiseyes. “‘Oh, it’s my friend Slim 
going to h—I,” he remarked to himself in 
audible and relieved explanation. Mr. 
Cassidy’s Colt cracked a protest and the 
rider rising high in his saddle, dove head- 
long to earth, where he rolled over several 
times and then lay still. 

An hour later Mr. Connors glanced be- 
hind him at the smoke silhouetted on the 
horizon and pushed his way to where Mr. 
Cassidy rode in silence. Mr. Connors 
grinned at his friend of the red hair, who 
responded in the same manner: 

“Did yu see Slim?” casually inquired 
Mr. Connors, looking off to the south. 

Mr. Cassidy sat upright in his saddle and 
felt of his Colt. “Yes,” he replied, “I 
saw him.” 

Mr. Connors thereupon galloped on in 
silence. 
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THE KING’S CUP 
Presented to the New York Yacht Club by King Edward VII. as a perpetual challenge trophy, open to all 


members of American yacht clubs It is of silver gilt—height about thirty-eight inches—and is said to 
have cost $5,000. Won in 1906 by the sloop Effort, owned by F. M. Smith. 
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VIII—THE GREAT LAKES AND THE NATION 


BY RALPH 


D. PAINE 
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captain, who, for reasons 
of his own, accepted a 
berth as first mate in a 
big passenger steamer 
on the Great Lakes. He 
was a capable seafaring 
man, but he did not 
know what “hustle” meant until he went 
aboard at Buffalo. The Lake skipper to 
whom he reported for duty remarked in 
the most casual manner: 

“Just give her a coat of paint this morn- 
ing, and if the sun stays hot and she dries 
in good shape, give her a second coat this 
afternoon.” 

The salt-water mate staggered in his 
tracks and made amazed protest. This 
was a five thousand ton vessel, and giving 
her two coats of paint was several days’ 
work, by his reckoning. The Lake skipper 
was a person of discernment, wherefore he 
had pity on his new mate and forbore to 
deal harshly with him, explaining with a 
tolerant grin: 

“All right. I suppose you ’ll have to 
earn to move lively after snoozing around 
salt water all your life. You just pass 
that order along to the bos’n, and tell him 
it’s got to be done, and then you sit up and 
take notice.” 

The bos’n took the order calmly, as if it 
were in the day’s work, and by nightfall 
the big steamer was spick and span with 
two coats of paint from her water-line to 
her guard-rail. The sailor from deep water 
had learned his first lesson in the ways of 
the Great Lakes during the navigation 
season, when the hard-driven shipping must 
be forced to do twelve months’ work in 
half a year. 





Through the open season the most im- 
posing processions of merchant craft in 
all the world stream up and down a thou- 
sand miles of inland waterway, carrying a 
commerce upon which, in a large measure, 
hangs the industrial prosperity of this 
nation. It is a magnificent marine which 
has been created within the memory of 
living men. It is supremely American in 
every way, and most of all in its fashion 
of solving new problems with no time for, 
nor patience with, the old order of things 
which prevails along the leisurely water- 
fronts of ocean ports. On the Lakes there 
are no fleets of tall-sided square-riggers 
waiting for cargoes, no rusty tramps in 
port a month before loafing off across the 
Seven Seas. The traditions of the sea 
have been flung aside. 

The lines of the vessels of the Atlantic 
are the result of centuries of battling with 
all weathers, and even the sorriest and 
most unlovely tramp has something in her 
aspect to suggest the noble race of deep- 
water ships from which she sprang. The 
salty harbors are still rich with the ro- 
mance of the ages, and alive with the spirit 
of adventure and of mystery. The voice 
of the sea sings, “Far Away, Far Away.” 

The call of the Great Lakes is, ‘Hurry, 
Oh, Hurry Faster!” If “the liner is a 
lady,” the cargo boats of the Lakes are 
husky, sweating men with their sleeves 
rolled up, ever in furious toil with a mer- 
ciless task-master driving them. To be 
filled to the hatches with ore or grain or 
lumber, to reach their destination, unload 
and hasten back for another cargo, this is 
their business, and for this are they built. 
Along the water-front of Buffalo you see 
no forests of graceful yards and spars, nor 
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the towering bulk of the liners and freight- 
ers which overtop the warehouses of the 
New York docks. Clustered along the 
elevators and ore docks are the long, low 
Lake carriers, in tonnage surpassing most 
of the ocean cargo steamers. But they 
look like from four to six hundred feet of 
steel trough with a lid on it; at one end a 
wheel-house, at the other a smokestack 
and row of cabins, and between them a 
clear stretch of deck as long as a city block. 
This is the steamer of the Great Lakes, a 
triumph of American utility and adapta- 
bility, which can handle more cargo in less 


The freighters look like six hundred feet of trough with a lid on it. 





time than any other transportation de- 
vice ever made. 

One of the first cargoes of iron ore ever 
mined in the Lake Superior region was 
trundled aboard a little schooner about 
fifty years ago. Four days were required 
to put three hundred tons aboard her. A 
week was required to get the ore out of 
her. Two seasons ago the great steel 
steamer Augustus B. Wolvin loaded more 
than ten thousand tons of ore in eighty- 
nine minutes, or in less than an hour and a 
half. And this huge cargo was jerked out 
of her in a little more than four hours. 





Putting out from Duluth 





in “half a gale.” 
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Steam and electricity have wrought no 
more spectacular miracles than in the 
handling of cargoes on the Great Lakes. 

Even the minutes are counted as precious 
in around trip of two thousand miles. The 
hatches are lifted by steam before the ves- 
sel reaches her dock, and as soon as the 
vessel is made fast, the machinery is in 
motion for transferring cargo. There was 
once a mate who worked out a plan where- 
by fifteen minutes in a voyage could be 
saved by having the hatches off when the 
boat touched the dock. He was prornoted 
for his ingenuity and given a ship of his 
own. In other words, the great railway 
systems have evolved no greater economy 
of system in handling freight than this 
shipping, which laughs at the notion that 
“time and tide wait for no man.” 

If you sail from Buffalo in the summer 
time, you are never out of sight of these 
long, deep-laden freighters, which in one 
season can move thirty-five million tons 
of iron ore, besides the flood of grain from 
the western prairies. Last year the Lake 
fleets carried nearly fifty million tons of 
American products. The. sight of this 
wonderful parade of deep vessels, hurrying 
by night and day from Duluth and Chicago 
and a score of other ports, is enough to 
thrill any American who has been wont to 
suppose that his country had no merchant 
marine. The Pittsburg Steamship Com- 
pany controls nearly a million tons of 
shipping, all modern steel steamers and 
barges, compared with which the tonnage 
of the biggest of the ocean companies 
seems small. 

Your big ocean liner or freighter needs 
half a dozen tugs to swing her and to 
handle her in the cramped confines of 
harbor and docking slip. Because the 
Lake steamers are uncouth and barge-like 
of outline, it must not be presumed that 
they are awkwardly handled. Their skip- 
pers send them through twisting channels 
and pinching passages, with a skill and 
ease which would open the eyes of a master 
on the Atlantic. Longer and wider and 
deeper these vessels have been building, 
until now the six hundred foot craft has 
arrived, and the limit has not been reached. 
Such dimensions as these put these steel 
monsters in a class with the largest of the 
Atlantic liners. Yet a crew of twenty-five 
men will handle one of these freighters, 


and her master will carry her through a 
thousand miles of crowded waters and in 
and out of passages not much wider than 
a city street without need of tow-boat 
to help him. 

The sailing vessel is a thing of the past 
on the Lakes. No more of them are build- 
ing, and the few that survive are aged and 
rotten, and belong with another age of 
shipping. Now and then you will see a 
lumber-laden schooner staggering on her 
course, and in the late autumn when the 
haste to reap the freight harvest becomes 
a furious rush against the coming of the 
ice, crews risk their lives in manning every 
worn-out hulk that will hold together and 
carry canvas for a final race against. time. 
The ship-yards almost ceased to build the 
wooden schooner as far back as 1873. Most 
of those which are still in commission, 
therefore, date back thirty years and more 
ago. The passing of the sailing vessel, 
which is still in process on the ocean high- 
ways, has been accomplished on the Great 
Lakes. American methods had no thought 
for the romance of sail. And the seamen 
who have risked their lives in these old 
wooden death-traps thank their stars that 
the schooner is so nearly numbered with 
the traditions of the Lakes. 

The sight of one of these picturesque 
relics of the inland seas has a certain im- 
pressive value as a reminder and a con- 
trast in conditions, whose story of expan- 
sion and change has been wrought with 
magical swiftness. The modern spirit of 
the Great Lakes is to be found at high- 
tide at the locks of the “Soo,” where the 
passing shipping is almost double the vol- 
ume of that which finds its way through 
the Suez, Kiel and Manchester ship canals 
combined. Tonnage statistics are more 
or less meaningless to the layman, and he 
accepts the oft-repeated story of the traffic 
through the “Soo” as a display of fine big 
figures which go to prove what a great 
country this is. It is another thing, how- 
ever, to see this shipping pass through the 
locks. It is one of the wonders of America 
as truly as Niagara Falls or the Yosemite. 
And man, with his pride in himself and 
his doings on the face of this planet, can 
find satisfaction in the boastful ttuth that 
this is a wonder wrought by his own hands. 

For six months of the year an average of 
a big steamer in every fifteen minutes of 
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the night and day, passes through the locks 
and ship canal which join Lake Superior 
with Lake Huron. Try to imagine, if you 
please, what an imposing spectacle would 
be made by a parade of ocean liners and 
freighters filing up the North or East 
River of New York, at fifteen-minute in- 
tervals, twenty-four hours a day, six 
months on end. 

It is, indeed, a sight for mortal man to 
be proud of, and for an American to cheer 
with his hat off. It is clean, honest, splen- 
did achievement, wrought out by virtue 
of brains and pluck and farsightedness. 
Into the St. Mary’s River and Canal these 
vessels fairly tread on each other's heels, 
waiting their turn at the locks. In the 
rapids of the river around which the ship 
canal has been dug are the canoes of a 
handful of Chippewa Indians, and on the 
bank are the tents and wigwams of their 
camping parties. They are living and 
thinking about as did their grandfathers 
when the white fur traders first came 
among them. And near the modern locks 
is the tiny stone lock, built by the North- 
west Fur Company in 1790, to permit its 
canoes and batteaux to make the passage 
between the lakes without an arduous port- 
age. 

Men alive to-day can remember when 
ten thousand Indians from the North 
came to Mackinac Island every year to 
camp and traffic with the fur traders, and 
when Sault Ste. Marie was a small fur- 
trading post in the heart of the wilderness, 
inhabited by Canadians, half-breeds and 
Indians. 

The pioneers and frontiersmen of the 
storied West have seen a marvelous epoch 
of transformation beyond the Mississippi, 
and yet nowhere is the drama of American 
expansion more strikingly focused than 
here at the locks of the “Soo.” This is 
the mightiest link between the East and 
the West, between the old and the new, 
second only in importance in the history 
of American material growth to the build- 
ing of the early transcontinental railroads. 
Only half a century has passed since the 
opening of the first ship canal and locks at 
the “Soo.” At that time the project was 
considered by many wise Americans as 
extravagant and visionary beyond words. 
It appeared to Henry Clay as on a par with 
asking Congress to make an appropriation 
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for building a canal on the moon. Com- 
pared with the boldness of the men who 
were behind this project, the construction 
of the Panama Canal is a tame and con- 
servative undertaking. 

The first steamer to navigate the waters 
of Lake Superior was the /ndependence, of 
less than three hundred tons burden. She 
was laboriously hauled across the port- 
age at the “Soo,” an undertaking which 
required seven weeks. Previous to this 
epoch-making event, a few small schooners 
were hauled across from Lake Huron by 
main strength into what was then an un- 
charted and unpeopled inland sea. 

As early as 1836, however, or as soon as 
Michigan was admitted to the Union, the 
governor advocated the building of a ship 
canal by the state in his first message to 
the new legislature. A little later Congress 
was asked to give a hundred thousand 
acres of land to aid in the work. The ef- 
fort failed, after many members of Con- 
gress had echoed the sentiment of Henry 
Clay that the bill “contemplated a work 
beyond the remotest settlement in the 
United States.” 

The discovery of copper deposits on the 
shores of Lake Superior a few years later 
gave the project a new lease of life. In 
1852 Congress granted three-quarters of a 
million acres of land to aid the State of 
Michigan in building the canal. The dis- 
cussion of the project, both in the House 
and the Senate, was not unlike that which 
has been recently waged over the Panama 
Canal. The type of canal and the size of 
the locks were earnestly fought pro and 
con. Learned engineers finally agreed 
that a lock two hundred and fifty feet long 
would amply provide for the largest vessels 
possible to conceive as ever navigating 
those waters. 

Opposed to the engineers and the opin- 
ion of Congress was a young man, Charles 
T. Harvey, who was visiting the Baptist 
Mission at Sault Ste. Marie. He was a 
western agent for the Fairbanks Scales 
Company, and neither a trained engineer 
nor an expert on canal building. He was 
only twenty-one years old at the time, but 
he was an American from his boot-heels 
up. When he heard of the passage of the 
land grant by Congress, he began to look 
over the projected site of the canal. His 
brain was big enough to conceive the im- 
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A picturesque relic of the inland seas. 


mense future of this undertaking, and he 
sought and obtained from his employers 
a furlough and an expense allowance 
while he should promote the enterprise 
before the Michigan Legislature. 

Having secured an engineer in New 
York, young Harvey made a private sur- 
vey of the canal site, and became convinced 
that the lock should be at least a hundred 
feet longer than the plan adopted by Con- 
gress. His proposed dimensions exceeded 
those of any other lock in the world at that 
time, but he was not in the least abashed. 
Even the Lake navigators laughed at the 
size of his lock. Captain E. D. Ward, at 
that time the most important ship owner 
on the Lakes, opposed the larger lock with 
tooth and nail, on the ground that a two 
hundred and fifty foot lock would be suffi- 
cient for all time, and that more ambitious 
plans would result in failure for lack of 
financial support. 

Young Harvey succeeded in having his 
plan adopted, and then formed a com- 
pany, backed by the Messrs. Fairbanks, 
which secured the contract for constructing 
the lock. It was a huge undertaking for 
those times. The “Soo” was a wilderness. 
The nearest railroad was several hundred 
miles away, and it took six weeks to re- 
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ceive a reply to a letter sent to 
New York. In order to get labor, 
agents had to be sent to New 
York to board incoming ships 
and hire gangs of immigrants. 

In the winter there were only 
eight hours of sunlight, and the 
temperature often stood at 
thirty-five below zero. An epi- 
demic of cholera broke out and 
killed ten per cent. of the work- 
men, but the work was not sus- 
pended for a single day. Once 
two thousand laborers struck. 
Young Harvey quietly hid all 
the provisions in the woods, and 
refused to serve out rations until 
the men returned to work. They 
surrendered within twenty-four 
hours. 

The canal and lock were fin- 
ished within two years, at a cost 
of less than a million dollars. 
There were no cities on the shores 

of Lake Superior, and no wheat 

belt in the country to the west- 
ward. Then came the Civil War which 
checked the growth of this vast region. 
In 1870, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment awoke to the needs of the Lake 
navigation, and found that already the 
three hundred and sixty foot lock, a 
hundred feet longer than Congress had 
approved twenty years before, was too 
small for the vessels which were steam- 
ing east and west. Therefore, the old lock 
was ripped out, and two greater locks were 
built by the Federal Government at a 
cost of more than two million dollars. 

They sufficed no more than fifteen years, 
although the larger of the two was five 
hundred and fifteen feet in length. In 
1896 the Poe lock, built by the brilliant 
army engineer of that name, was com- 
pleted at a cost of four million dollars. It 
is eight hundred feet long, and it was ex- 
pected that four vessels could be locked 
through at once. It was hardly finished 
before it was found that not more than one 
modern freighter could be locked through 
at once. Meantime the Canadian Govern- 
ment had built alock at a cost of two million 
dollars, but already there is much talk of the 
need of a new and larger lock in order ade- 
quately to handle the mighty torrent of traf- 
fic, and the increasing size of the steamers. 
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Charles Harvey, a vigorous man of 
eighty, lived to attend the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
the first canal and lock, which was held 
at the “Soo” last year. Such men as he who 
have lived to see the wildest dreams come 
true, who have beheld the mighty works of 
a nation wrought from small beginnings, 
cannot be convinced that the country is 
going to the dogs. 

The Federal Government has let its 
ocean merchant languish and die, but it 
has dealt wisely and with a generous hand 
in the development of the Lake carrying 
trade. Fifty million dollars have been 
spent in deepening channels and cutting 
canals. The commerce between Lake 
Superior and Lake Erie passes through 
more than forty miles of artificial water- 
way excavated by the Government, or a 
greater length of restricted waterway than 
is planned for the Panama Canal. Even 
fifty millions for dredging and excavating 
ship channels is a small toll to pay, when 
one realizes that the value of the iron ore 
alone which has been carried along 
this water route is more than a 
billion dollars. 

Bigger things have been done 
here than piling up dollars for in- 
dividual and _ national wealth. 
Stand beside the American locks 
at the “Soo” and watch one of 
the great new freighters steam 
from the canal into the cradling 
basin of masonry. In_ length, 
nine of her would measure a mile. 
She is crammed with ten thousand 
tons of ore from the richest iron 
mines in the world, the Mesabi 
range, which was discovered and 
made use of only fifteen years ago. 
The steel mills of Pittsburg are 
waiting for this cargo, which was 
poured into the vessel’s hold at the 
West Superior docks like a dusky 
avalanche. Mined by steam, and 
loaded by gravity, and carried 
by steam, this vast freight of ore is 
waiting in the lock to be lowered, 
with the ship that contains it, a 
sheer distance of twenty feet. 
The brains which planned, and 
the cunning hands which made 
the labor-saving mechanisms by 
which the steamer ore was mined 
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Che Parker—one of the first steamers on the Lakes 
photograph taken in 1860.) 
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and the steamer loaded, are matched 
the skill that sets this lock at work. 

A half dozen men in blue uniform, 
scattered along the side of the lock, push 
levers and set engines working. The 
massive gate closes behind the steamer, 
pushed by hydraulic power. Powerful 
pumps begin their toil, the steamer begins 
to drop, and foot by foot she is lowered 
toward the bottom of the lock, until in a 
few minutes she rides almost twenty feet 
below her former level. 

The toil of engines in the big power 
house, is the work of a few men incontrol of 
them, and all day long and through the 
night the great bulks of these cargo-car- 
riers are raised and lowered with no more 
fuss and flurry than the operation of an ele- 
vator in an office building. Once through 
the lock, the steamer moves on her course to 
her distant dock, there to be unloaded by 
another handful of quiet, reliant men ma- 
nipulating afew wheels and levers which 
set to work the strength of thousands of 
men focused in steam and electric power. 
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On a majestic scale, in every link of this 
industrial chain, American invention and 
talent for organization have worked to re- 
duce the cost of the products of the mine 
and the farm and the forest, benefitting 
both the producer and the consumer. 
Brains has almost eliminated brawn. When 
ten thousand tons of ore has been carried 
from the mines of Lake Superior to the 
mills of the Pittsburg district, no more 
than fifty men have handled it through all 
its stages of transportation. Forty years 
ago the freight rate from Marquette to 
Ohio ports was from three to six dollars 
a ton. To-day it averages seventy-five 
cents a ton. 

An historian of the Lakes has said, nor 
is there exaggeration in his triumphant 
chant: 

“Witness the ore-laden fleet as it passes 
out of Duluth Harbor, follow it a little 
down the lake until it joins the squadron 
emerging from Two Harbors, to be joined 
by a third defiling from Ashland. East- 
ward they sweep, uniting with the old 
guard at Marquette, bearing down upon 
the Sault in a mighty throng, staggering 
the imagination to believe that they are 
plying water that knew only the birch- 
bark canoe scarcely half a century ago. 
Ask what genie is it that has rubbed Alad- 
din’s lamp to such purpose, and the answer 
is Iron. Onward they sweep, and de- 
bouching into Lake Huron, join another 
detachment coming through the Straits of 
Mackinaw from Lake Michigan. Down 
Lake Huron they continue, a vast and 
ever-growing procession, closing in at Port 
Huron for the passage of the Straits. 
Then the great parade enters the Defroit 
River, making the most impressive com- 
mercial panorama that the earth can 
show.” 

With such a marvelous development of 
wealth and commerce in a lifetime as the 
Great Lakes have displayed, it is small 
wonder that Francis H. Clergue thought 
that nothing was impossible when he 
planned his empire of industry at the 
“Soo.” He failed because his ideas were 
bigger than his ability to execute them at 
the time, but he was not a visionary, and 
his dreams will all come true within the 
next generation. 

There is something inspiring even in such 
a collapse as overtook him. He had the 
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spirit of the men who have done the big- 
gest things for American material success, 
but in the plain Anglo-Saxon, he “‘bit off 
more than he could chew.” Like the 
young Harvey who built the first canal 
and lock, he was stirred by the vast possi- 
bilities of the ‘‘Soo.” He, also, was a young 
man, less than thirty-five, when he was 
sent West to seek new water power that 
might be turned to profit. The “Soo” be- 
witched him, with its fall of twenty feet 
in the St. Mary’s River between the two 
lakes. 

Clergue got a Canadian charter for a 
water-power canal and constructed it. 
Then he found himself with twenty thou- 
sand water power on his hands and no pur- 
chaser in sight, for the ‘“‘hard times” of the 
early nineties frightened capital away from 
such pioneering enterprises as this. There- 
for, he decided to use it himself. He 
knew a good deal about paper mills be- 
cause he had worked in them in Maine. 
There was no end of low-priced timber for 
pulp in the forests around the Soo. 

Clergue got backing and built a pulp 
mill, one of the largest in the country, 
running night and day by water power. 
He was no more than fairly started in his 
work of transforming the sleepy old town 
at the “Soo.”’ A second power canal was 
built, on the Michigan side, to develop 
forty thousand horse power. Then he 
planned a railroad, the Algoma Central, to 
connect with the Canadian Pacific two 
hundred miles to the northward, and 
thence to Hudson Bay, five hundred miles 
away. He received the promise of Ca- 
nadian land grants of nearly four million 
acres, including the mineral and timber 
rights. Having acquired rich‘iron mines, 
he built a blast furnace, and then a steel 
plant and a rail mill. He rolled the first 
rail in Canada, made from Canada pig iron, 
smelted from Ontario ore. These works 
were nowhere surpassed for completeness 
of equipment. Meanwhile Clergue was 
building sawmills and opening up more 
mining properties, constructing an electric- 
light plant for the town of Sault Ste. Marie, 
building street-car systems, and planning 
new industries on every hand. 

He found the “Soo” a priniitive settle- 
ment, no more than a supply station for 
passing ships. Within eight years he had 
built not only his paper and iron and steel 
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and lumber mills, but also car shops, ferry 
and traction lines, freight and passenger 
steamers, and a railroad in operation for 
a hundred miles. He agreed to settle an- 
nually a thousand immigrants on his land 
grants in the Canadian wilderness, and 
two thousand men were chopping wood 
for him in his forests. The cash invest- 
ment in the Clergue enterprises was twenty- 
five million doliars. 

One industry was to feed another, and 
the whole was to be correlated as a great 
interdependent industrial community. The 
splendid scheme was extravagantly exe- 
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the old block-house built by the Hudson 
Bay Company. There could be no more 
dramatic contrast, even in fiction, than 
between this rugged old block-house with 
the men who built it and lived in it, and 
the modern captain of industry who wove 
within these walls the projects that should 
set a thousand men at work to build and 
to produce, where one Indian fur trapper 
roamed no more than a half century ago. 
With the vein of sentiment which led him 
to use the old block-house for his living 
quarters, Clergue restored the primitive 
lock made by the fur traders, and it is 
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cuted, and disaster came before all the 
plants could be operated as a unit. The 
dazzling fabric collapsed because he could 
obtain no more cash to complete his em- 
pire building. In the water power and in 
the massively constructed buildings which 
await another master spirit to set them 
humming with industry, the owners have 
an asset which must some day realize all 
the dreams of its promoter, the young man 
from Maine, who began with an idea and 
raised twenty-five million dollars to make 
it come true. 

During his leadership Clergue resided in 


during last year’s anniversary celebration. 


preserved on the company’s grounds as a 
memorial of obliterated conditions on the 
northern American frontier. 

There are gray-haired skippers sailing 
the Great Lakes to-day who can spin yarns 
of those fur-trading days, when the cargoes 
of merchandise were portaged across into 
Lake Superior, and loaded into little 
schooners which sailed by day and an- 
chored at night because there were neither 
light-houses nor channel marks. They 
saw the first steamer built to carry ore, and 
this was no longer ago than 1868. In this 
vessel, the /. R. Hackett, the engines were 
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tucked far astern, and the deck was lined 
with hatches for taking on cargo with a 
speed previously undreamed of. This was 
the beginning of that unique style of ma- 
rine architecture, “the steel trough with a 
lid on it,” which swarms on the Great Lakes 
to-day. Then came the first iron vessel, 
and later the beginning of steel construc- 
tion. These early builders and crews took 
chances for the benefit of American com- 
merce. Boats of more than three hundred 
feet in length were more or less experimen- 
tal for several years. One of the first of 
the big steel steamers broke in two in a gale 
off Whitefish Point, and only one of her 
crew got ashore. An old Lake captain 
told me: 

“T remember when the Centurian was 
loading for her first trip at Chicago in 1884. 
She was so big that the newspapers said 
there wasn’t enough corn in the harbor to 
fill her up. She was the largest vessel on 
the Lakes, and she was the sensation of the 
day. At last she was filled, and steamed to 
the westward carrying 165,000 bushels of 
corn. Now they carry 450,000 bushels for 
a cargo, and take it as a matter of course. 
The size of the steamers in future will be 
limited only by the depth of water and the 
length and beam of the locks. When these 
are increased, the ship-builders will be 
talking of a seven hundred foot vessel. 
When the Canadian lock was built with a 
width of sixty feet, nobody dreamed that 
a boat would ever be built that would be 
cramped in getting through. This year a 
steamer will be launched with a beam of 
sixty feet, which shuts her out of the Ca- 
nadian lock entirely.” 

As the boats increase in size and become 
more and more unwieldy, greater de- 
mands are made upon the skill and nerve 
of the navigator. To take a six hundred 
foot steamer across the St. Clair Flats and 
through the Detroit River and into the St. 
Mary’s Canal, even in the best of weather, 
are tasks that require the highest qualities 
of seamanship and the most vigilant care. 
But to feel his way through the Lakes on 
black nights, steering by range lights and 
soundings and guess work, always on a lee 
shore and in waters which swarm with 
shipping as does Broadway with cabs after 
the theater, is a man’s work of a big and 
stirring kind. And in all weathers, the 
call of the inland seas, “Hurry, Oh, Hurry 
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Faster!” drives these skippers ahead until 
nothing short of a smash in the engine 
room will hold them in port. 

In the autumn the Great Lakes take 
their cruel toll of the ships which risk lives 
and cargo that the mills may have ore and 
the seaboard may have grain. Then the 
newspapers of Detroit and Buffalo and 
Chicago begin to publish such items as 
this: 

“Fourteen lives are known to have been 
lost and three sturdy vessels sent to the 
bottom by the storm which swept over 
Lake Superior Friday night and Saturday. 
Seven other men are missing, and it is more 
than probable that when the vessels, which 
sought shelter wherever they could find it, 
are able to reach port, the tale of losses of 
ships will be larger and the death-roll will 
total more than a score. The storm was 
one of the worst that ever swept over the 
lake. Sailing vessels were at its mercy, 
barges were torn loose from the steamers 
which towed them, and the largest and 
most modern steel vessels limped into fort 
with katches battered open, cargoes shifted 
and masts gone, to report men swept over- 
board in the struggle with the waves.” 

When December comes and the Lake 
fleet is fighting to make a last run for it 
before the ice floes grip them, the matter- 
of-fact reports run like this: 

“Detroit, Dec. 4.—Sheathed in ice, the 
steel steamer Angeline, about whose safety 
there has been much apprehension, arrived 
at this port for fuel last night. After leav- 
ing the head of the lakes with a cargo of 
iron ore for a Lake Erie port, the Angeline 
was struck by a tempest off the Keneewaw 
Peninsula, and for two days had a terrific 
battle against the storm. Once the vessel 
was near Eagle harbor, but her master, 
Captain S. A. Lyons, was afraid she would 
be driven on the rocks, so he turned about 
and headed for the open. According to 
the crew, they never saw such high seas on 
Lake Superior, and their dread was that 
two big waves would lift the vessel by the 
bow and stern and break her in two. They 
gave themselves up for lost through a night 
and aday. To First Mate McLean fell the 
duty of watching the hatches to see that 
none were crushed in. With a rope fast- 
ened to his waist, and two of the crew 
standing in the shelter of the forward 
cabin holding the rope, McLean time and 
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again made his perilous rounds. Once a 
wave engulfed him and he was washed 
overboard, but the men at the end of the 
line hauled him back aboard. Captain 
Lyons remained on the bridge for forty- 
eight hours, and said that the seas ran 
higher than the vessel’s smoke-stack.”’ 

A hardy breed of men doing their duty 
as they find it, the sailors of the Great 
Lakes are more and more in demand to man 
the new fleets that are building every year. 
While the shipyards of the seacoast were 
wailing over the dearth of business, the 
shipyards of the Lakes booked orders for 
thirty-one steel vessels for the season of 
1906, in size from six to twelve thousand 
tons capacity, with a total value of four- 
teen million dollars. While those who 
prefer to search out the dark side of things 
are finding reasons for mourning the fate 
of their country, here on the Great Lakes 
is a vast field of organized endeavor which 
is quietly serving the needs of the people 
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from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic sea- 
board, armies of hardworking men and 
mighty squadrons of ships hurrying to 
keep pace with the steadily increasing de- 
mands of commerce, holding railroad rates 
in check, ministering to the needs of many 
millions in clean and business-like fashion, 
moving the raw material that makes for 
such a national prosperity as the world has 
never known. 

Without these fleets the grain crop of 
the West would not be worth harvesting, 
for the railroads would be choked in trying 
to transport haif of it. Iron and Grain— 
these are the giant factors looming above 
all others in the commercial and industrial 
power of the country, and they are so 
largely dependent upon the traffic of the 
Great Lakes that this shipping is one of 
the proudest assets of the American flag. 
And the men who have built it up from its 
crude beginnings half a century ago are 
pretty good Americans. 


A MOONLIGHT REVEL 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


The forest aisles are glittering white 
Between the velvet-green of firs; 
The moonlight fills them, ghostly clear, 


And no wind stirs. 


What shapes from out the shadows spring,— 
Shapes softlier-white than moonlit snow? 

Are these the wood-elves, waked from sleep 
To frolic so? 


No fairies they, but full as fleet 

They leap and gambol, pause and pass, 
Then vanish, as a shade might leave 

A looking-glass. 





May Peace those forest-aisles possess, 
And, long as moons and snows endure, 
My wild, white rabbits find therein 
A refuge sure! 
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JOHN KENDRY’'S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


DRAWING BY MAYNARD DIXON 


CHAPTER III 
THE OLDER WOMAN 


HEN, the next noon, 
Kendry descended the 
mountain on a gravity 
car and took the elec- 
tric train toward the 
ferry for the city, the 
comparative sharpness 
of his overnight ab- 
stractions began to dim in the detail of 
practical life. From the mountain exist- 
ence could be viewed in perspective; sea, 
sky, summit and the city appeared as 
symbols of definite meaning, simple and 
cool tothe mind. But as he left the higher 
altitude and mixed with his kind, the mere 
incidents of so inconsiderable a journey 
began to enfever him with innumerable 
small reactions, each involving his attitude 
toward a person or thing, each reaction 
capable of its moment’s problem for a 
lively conscience and an active mind. Amid 
so many drifts and eddies how was he to 
keep his course trimmed to the idea? 
While he had stared up at the ceiling 
from his bed, his refreshed brain had gone 
over the processes through which the idea 
had grown, and they had seemed to him 
without flaw. In his memorable talks 
with his father, spreading through Kendry’s 
adolescence, he had formed the habit of 
considering himself always in distant but 
certain relation to a conception of the uni- 
verse, and in that relation he had found his 
most stimulating sources of thought. To 
some men such considerations led on to 
religious access, to devoutness in estab- 
lished worship, to acceptance of one prophet 
or another, and thus to a point of relative 
rest from speculation as to how to live. 
There had never been an atom of supersti- 
tious misgiving for Kendry while he had 


spent some of the meditative hours of his 
youth in stripping from present Christianity 
its husk of formalities, its accretion of 
doubtful history, its dead tissue of uncom- 
promising injunction. Back of all these 
he came to Christ the Preacher, who first 
roundly voiced the morality that inevitably 
had evolved from human experience. But 
history had afforded no prophet who, as a 
lover, a husband, a father, a citizen, had 
become a commanding pattern for all time. 
According to Kendry, the one thing true of 
all life was motion, and the prime instinct 
of a live man was to go somewhere and do 
something; and if the man had a live spirit, 
his instinct was to go and do something 
with a new element, which would tend 
toward the progress of the race to a higher 
state. For most men the struggle for a 
competency determined the direction of 
their going; it regulated their humanity, 
it bounded their hopes, it checked the keen- 
ness of their conjectures as to the unseen, 
the unknown. But to Kendry, sharing a 
modest two or three millions with a married 
sister who lived in Rome—he did not know 
quite how much he possessed—the struggle 
for existence gave place to the struggle for 
felicity. Where he was beginning life was, 
for most men, the goal and limit of their 
aspirations. For nine-tenths of the re- 
mainder, to which Kendry belonged, the 
struggle for felicity consisted in trying to 
turn the two or three millions into twenty 
or thirty millions, with the accompanying 
increase of a certain power over the un- 
willing and with the accompanying vexa- 
tion of their envious hatred. With the 
acquisition of twenty or thirty millions 
would come the desire for two or three 
hundred millions. The objection to all 
this for a symmetrical mind was that the 
direction of such an aim was circular, bend- 
ing nowhere but upon itself; and that it 
was monotonous and without imaginative 
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vitality. It involved such an expenditure 
of energy upon such an inadequate exten- 
sion of purpose as to suggest a dog chasing 
its tail. It was in logic—viewed as a way 
of escape from eventual ennui—equal to a 
man’s endeavor to run away from a splin- 
ter which is in his foot. If this formula of 
a fixed radius, in which his rich friends 
stupidly trotted, was not enough for Ken- 
dry, what would produce for him the 
transcendental curve that leads to better 
satisfactions? 

By youth and temperament he was 
cneerful in his regard of humanity as a 
going concern. He believed that it was 
ascending, partly from new wisdom out of 
experience, partly from greater conscious 
exertion of will. Somewhere in the sense 
of having contributed to this upward 
movement lay the deepest, most enduring 
satisfaction possible to an individual. But 
for a man of twenty-four to stand upon a 
mountain and to announce, even to him- 
self: “I will improve this world!” opens to 
so many possibilities of dogmatism, of 
priggishness, of self-righteousness, that we 
may congratulate Kendry upon his instinc- 
tive perception of this danger. If he felt 
some confidence in his reasoning powers, he 
was not so sure of his capacity in a prac- 
tical world. Already among his genera- 
tion of rich young men vice fairly well had 
marked the toll it would take; and the 
strong among the survivors were immersed 
in large undertakings, where such new 
ideas as came to them went regularly 
through trial to success or to relinquish- 
ment. Their judgment as to what was 
feasible, at a point where his purposes and 
theirs might intersect, would be supported 
by more rigid tests of practice than he yet 
could refer to. Yet, if his life did not lead 
him with equal activity across the lines of 
theirs, it would lead him into the back- 
waters of mere abstraction. Even pro- 
fessed philanthropists and those who made 
their careers in works of charitable benevo- 
lence, moved moreor less in the approachto 
these backwaters, as against the swift cur- 
rents where men dealt on even terms with 
the strong and the fortunate. It was 
among those boiling waters that Kendry’s 
father had made his money. Kendry had 
no distaste for a plunge in them; he had 
only an objection to making them his vital 
element. He did not want more money, 


more power, more distinction, than he pos- 
sessed; yet he did not want to lose his fel- 
lowship with other men who were striving 
for those things. But he did want to 
devote himself to a strengthening of his 
will, a broadening. of his conscious percep- 
tion, a general extension of his being along 
the path that has its known beginning in 
protoplasm and its end in infinity. He had 
been still without the definite application 
of this desire necessary to give it living 
value. He believed, as he lay staring at 
the ceiling, that for the girl of his overnight 
adventure there was something he could 
perform that would focus the beginning of 
his career and that would lift his purposes 
from the threat of a wearisome vagueness. 
For the success of his plan he counted on 
Mary Eastwood; between her and himself 
the process, he hoped, would forge another 
link. He had jumped up full of the re- 
countal he would make to her of his yester- 
day’s adventure. But after having seen 
the haggardness of his unshaven face, the 
tatters of his garments, he had not been 
displeased to find that Mary Eastwood and 
her mother, apparently unaware of his 
arrival, had returned to town on the morn- 
ing train. Dishevelment was distasteful 
to Mary. Probable approach to it, as in a 
strong wind, a wet pavement, a warm walk 
up a San Francisco hill, she scented afar 
and skillfully avoided. She was ever cor- 
rect and blemishless, cool and colorless of 
skin, and utterly hooked and eyed in her 
simple richness of costume and coiffure. It 
gave her for his eye a classic mold, a sense 
of her being a refuge in restraint. There 
was little of that in the quickness of her 
judgments, of her facial play, of her reac- 
tion against what she did not approve of; 
but there was much of it in her aloofness 
as to all that lay within the sensual line. 
She was seven years his senior, but she had 
never referred to this fact. To suggest it 
to Kendry as an objection to his marrying 
her, would have been to meet his scorn. 
With his affection for her and with his 
idea he had started down the mountain, 
feeling like a craft staunchly stowed for a 
journey. In an hour and a half he had 
passed from these pleasant reflections to a 
beholding of the expectoration, the pro- 
fanity, the familiarity, the obesity, of a 
crowd on the front of the ferryboat ap- 
proaching the dock at the city. The crowd 
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had risen and patiently begun to stand 
long before the boat had turned in from the 
roadway. Among them he was recognized 
by some women in fine raiment, a capital- 
ist or two, and an artist; and he distin- 
guished many types of humanity, of many 
nationalities, all bent on purposes which 
had in common that these purposes were 
different from his own. The numerical 
argument smote him; whether there was 
not something Quixotic, whether always 
there is not, in trying to do precisely what 
no one else is trying todo. Against this, he 
summoned the soft vitality of the girl, her 
gentle wistfulness, her blue-eyed mystery. 
It prevailed and he believed it would pre- 
vail with Mary Eastwood. The odor of 
sewage emptying into the bay at low tide 
assailed his nostrils. The mountain de- 
parted from the distant view, shut off by 
a row of splintered piles. The crowd 
poured forth through a precarious looking 
shed, it deposited Kendry in the midst of 
drays and street cars, of risen dust and 
hurrying feet, of shouts and clangor and 
rumbling, of jostling and importunities, 
where the one important thoroughfare de- 
bouched meanly to the water-front. Ken- 
dry’s mind went back to the mountain, the 
clean chaparral, the air laden with: wild 
lilac-bloom. He depressedly entered a cab. 

In America he generally regarded such a 
thing an extravagance. The cab extrava- 
gantly bounced over sink holes and loose 
paving stones up the broad street lined with 
wholesale business houses; it interfered 
with the cross traffic and with the cable 
cars, taking advantage where it could and 
giving way where it must. The buildings 
were a heterogeneous mixture, some new 
and massive, ranging to positive beauty, 
others old and without the possibilities of 
the picturesque, all in the clash of undi- 
gested progress. Against its ephemeral 
total, its untidiness, the obstruction of the 
sidewalks, the compacted chaotic colorless- 
ness of an American city, the cheerful sun 
rose from a clear sky, and a brisk breeze 
from the sea, sweeping loose papers and the 
débris of packing cases, enlivened the heart 
with a certain sense of humor. Gradually 
the scene bettered; the cab turned off at a 
point where the buildings had begun to be 
of the largest size and importance. Ken- 
dry looked up to the top of the structure 
that most impressively represented the 
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Eastwood fortune. It stood a monument 
to the late Mark Eastwood; it reflected 
the personality of his son and it was the 
financial background of his daughter. It 
was ornate and heavily corniced and bore 
the window signs of great corporations. 
It was imposing enough as an answer to 
an idea that might be suspected of al- 
truism. It looked down upon Kendry as if 
smiling with it$ ability to crush him and his 
little millions by the vast preponderance of 
men and money represented within. Hiscab 
stopped before a stuccoed building dating 
back to the bonanza days, beslitted with 
windows high and narrow. Shops covered 
most of the ground floor. The lobby of the 
hotel was gloomy with mahogany and cold 
with marble tiles; but in his rooms, he had 
arranged colors that overcame the memory 
of the approach. They served to soften 
the harsh impression of his return to the 
city until he issued in another garb and 
hurried to find Mary Eastwood. 

The painted redwood structure of the 
Eastwoods, with its cupola, its lathe-work, 
its sanded balustrade, clung to a steep 
decline, from whose top it looked back over 
many hills and forth along the brief plane 
occupied by the houses of the millionaires 
of the era of the railroad and of the mines. 
A half acre of sward distributed about it, 
added to the considerable open spaces in 
the neighborhood. The house stood in the 
well-kept respectability of a past fashion, 
not beautiful, not cheerful, but spacious. 
To Kendry, mounting its steps at this stage 
of his supplicancy for the favor of its single 
daughter, its aspect was familiar but still 
formal. He hoped her mother would be 
there. He always had been at ease with 
Mrs. Eastwood; he had been at ease though 
he was aware of her eye traveling between 
him and her daughter, at moments when 
their speech illuminated their state of senti- 
ment toward each other. If Mrs. East- 
wood desired a man of twenty-four to 
marry her daughter, her acts were appar- 
ently in accordance; her presence never 
endured but a few moments; her mood was 
of perpetual acquiescence to their plans for 
going to places together. If she wisely in- 
tended to add no fuel of opposition to a 
flame she might think to detect in her 
daughter, such an interpretation was be- 
yond Kendry’s habit of mind. 

It was Henry Eastwood, however, who 
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received him. His manner was of cordial- 
ity overflowing from a heavy face and a 
large frame, which at thirty-three was of 
coming adipose. 

“You’re never at your office, old chap,” 
he said. “Two things I want to see you 
about. There’s your lot back of Mab’s on 
Mission Street; why don’t you put a joint 
building on the two frontages? It’s a 
cinch!” 

“Does Mary want tor” said Kendry. 

“Get in and make her want to!” said 
Eastwood, on a rising scale, with his con- 
fidence, his winning manner which was an 
asset in his business. He leaned forward 
massively. ‘Make it another bond in your 
friendship with Mab! I can’t help feeling 
how much our two estates would gain if we 
played our hands a little closer together. 
You know how our governors used to hob- 
nob? Drop into the office, and let me show 
you another cinch or two!” 

“You see, | don’t spend the income, as 
it is; and I’ve just got it all where I can 
operate it in about two hours’ work a day,” 
said Kendry. “I don’t think #6 

“Needn’t say so now,” Eastwood waved 
cheerfully. “The other thing I wanted to 
talk about was Mary. You can’t operate 
her in two hours a day! Have a drink? 
Now hcere’s a friendly tip just how tv oper- 
ate Mab. Mind——” 

“Go on,” said Kendry, with good nature. 
“I came here to see her.” 

“Well,” Eastwood drawled, leaning back 
in his chair, “she’s come homewith a grouch 
—a Pullman grouch; some trouble with the 
nigger. She’s got neurasthenia, zsthesia 
and Europomania. Nothing to her dis- 
credit,” he said, with a look to Kendry. 
“It’s a fashionable complaint. She wants 
to sell out her end of everything here and 
buy consols, at two and a half per cent., and 
never have to come back to this country on 
business. The trouble is that if Mab wants 
to, she can! Now, of course, I don’t know 
what kind of affinity you are pursuing with 
Mab—that’s her affair. But yousay you’ve 
come back here to stay. Well, she says 
she’s come back to pull up her stakes. 
That’s all ’’ he finished, twinkling 
wisely. Kendry heard the swish of silk 
petticoats in the corridor; he feared that 
his cheeks were warming. Eastwood rose 
lightly on his heavy legs. At the door he 
winked and lowered his voice. 
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“You'll want all your steam!” he grinned. 

He made his escape without formality, as 
his sister and her mother entered the ad- 
joining room. Kendry had a moment’s 
look at Mary’s long straight lines converg- 
ing faintly at the waist, her full dark hair, 
the agreeable perfection of her raiment. 
She gave an exclamation of long suffering, 
and threw herself wearily into a chair 
before she saw him. Kendry met her at 
the threshold, his heart beating too swift a 
measure, his determination to be a man 
of forty submerged in the fervor of his 
greeting. 

“It’s a great joy to see you again!” he 
said, to the cool touch of her fingers. She 
shook her head to him, in the obsession she 
had brought with her. 

“Isn’t it too hideous!’ she waved through 
the open window at the hills of housetops, 
while he went forward to her mother. 
“How have you stood this place so long! 
It’s stupefying! We're marooned here, 
for two months!” 

“You find no compensation in the sun- 
shine, the sea breeze, that line of moun- 
tains?” said Kendry. Her frown mixed 
with astonishment at him. 

“What’s to compensate me—for those 
four days in a Pullman, for the insolent 
servants, for those dreadful citizens, dinning 
their illiteracy in one’s ears! What is there 
on earth to compensate for your spurious 
New York? It’s too far out of London! 
And for Chicago—it’s too near into Hell!” 
she calmly observed. 

Kendry laughed. Mrs. Eastwood watched 
him. Her iron-gray hair had never been 
the color of her daughter’s. The less obvi- 
ous current of her emotions was from tem- 
perament, not from middle age. She did 
not join in his indulgence. 

“A little habituation and one discovers 
the pleasanter side of it,” Kendry appealed 
to her. 

“A little tolerance and one loves the 
good side of it,” Grace Eastwood said. 
Mary glanced at her pityingly. 

“| haven’t the least intention of getting 
to love it!” she said, to the maid who took 
her hat. Her determination stood in the 
pressure of her lips. Their thin line of 
slight curve, the high narrowness of her 
forehead, the slenderness of her nose in its 
regular descent, meant for Kendry her 
invincible virtue. “Will you tell me what 

















there is here but food for a bourgeoisie?”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Is there any art, any music, 
anything to soothe a single one of one’s 
offended senses? It’s a country where 
there’s no conversation. | shall go out to- 
morrow night, and talk Heaven knows what 
twaddle with the women in one corner, 
while the men crowd into another corner 
and talk real estate. I shall go to a cotil- 
lion and be led through a dance by the 
gentleman whose firm has done the cater- 
ing for the evening. I shall go to the 
theater and see an English drawing-room 
drama played by persons who never set 
foot in a proper drawing-room, and who 
can’t speak the English language, even 
through their noses. I shall go—l shall 
go back to the Continent as soon as | 
can!” she dismissed it. “How do you 
do——?” 

“Bursting with health!” said Kendry. 
It belied the effects of his strain the night 
before. 

“Have you settled in California?” Mrs. 
Eastwood startled him. 

Kendry made his answer boldly to her 
daughter. 

“Yes,” hesaid. “I’ve discovered things 
todo here.” He began the story of his day 
on Tamalpais, lightening the assault he had 
suffered and dwelling on the spiritual pro- 
cess that had worked itself through his 
strange encounters. He did not feel called 
upon to follow the irresponsible workings 
of his mind in a dream, where a girl with 
blue eyes became confused with a woman 
whose gray eyes now followed him with a 
touch of amusement and condescension. 
Her mother sat longer than her custom, 
taking him in. There had been in her 
youth a great power in her approving smile; 
she had been beautiful and had moved 
things by her beauty rather than by the 
edged tools of intellect. He remembered, 
when he awakened to her having made her 
noiseless withdrawal, her remark that it 
was well for him to stay a good American 
rather than become a man without a coun- 
try. She was on his side in that, he com- 
fortably felt. Mary listened, with her fin- 
gers tapping the arm of the chair. He 
emerged into his plea for those blue eyes. 

“T want to change her environment, to 
let in the air and the sun. She’ll meet her 
opportunities—or rather, they ’ll come after 
her, no gainsaying that!” said Kendry. 
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“T rely on you to help me.” 
sulted her fingers. 

“Could she serve at a breakfast table?” 
She looked up, with some preparation for 
his demurring. 

“Oh, I must have quite failed to describe 
her!” said Kendry. ‘She’s a personage; 
she has majesty. She’d carry it all off 
here,” he waved at the room. “Her voice 
is enough in itself; it’s like a cool waterfall 
in a far little cafion. But it’s her beauty 
that will suffice you. What I'm getting at 
is, that you ll want to model her.” 

“You mean on even terms,” said Mary. 
“You mean I’m to introduce her into 
society? She can’t, she won’t, have any 
clothes.” 

“She transcends clothes!” said Kendry. 

“Then she isn’t ashe,” said Mary. “But 
this rough; this person whom she follows 
about with a canteen of brandy—am | to 
ask him to dinner?” said Mary. 

“Exactly not!” said Kendry. “Don’t 
you see, it is her being hedged into places 
where he can follow her, that is spoiling her 
life. If we rescue her from that, if we 
create a natural environment for her, the 
air will be too rarified for him to breathe. 
He ’Il simply expire. She’ll blossom into 
her proper destiny. It will be as much a 
rescue as if she were drowning. She 7s 
drowning; and to save her will be the most 
tremendous satisfaction. It’s the one sort 
of true satisfaction the world affords, I’ve 
become convinced. And what doubles it 
for me, is the thought that you and I should 
share it together.” 

She faintly rose to his warmth. ‘‘ You’ve 
fallen in love with a California cabbage- 
rose, from the outside, | think,” she said, 
judicially. ‘I have never seen a girl of 
fine instincts who went hunting criminals 
in the wilderness at night, to give them 
brandy. But one doesn’t have to follow 
the matter up beyond convenience. It 
might while away one’s exile. What’s 
her name?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t even know 
where she lives,” said Kendry. ‘It’s my 
first purpose to find that out. I’m going 
at it now,” he said, with a fine determina- 
tion for restraint in his visits at the East- 
wood house. Mary surveyed him with 
interest, as he rose. His heart beat a 
little faster at the success of this first step 
with her. At the door of the drawing- 
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room he suddenly fell from his resolve. He 
felt that he should get a return for his ardor. 

“It’s going to be one more bond between 
us!” he said. “That’s what I most want!” 

She drew her hand away. ‘“‘Don’t!’’ she 
said. ‘“‘ You must remember how this place 
gets on my nerves, and you must keep sane!” 

He endeavored to smile collectedly. 
“Good-by!”’ he flushed, trying to bridge 
the gap with warmth despite her. He 
murmured some disconnected syllables. 
On the steps, he ground his teeth for 
having leaped the barriers; it had been 
callow, awkward, ridiculous. He must 
work for the moment when it would be 
she to step outside of them, even against 
her will. He was determined that such a 
moment should come. There was noth- 
ing to interrupt him from keeping on in 
that determination. 


CHAPTER IV 
A VISIT TO CHAN KOW 


The girl with the blue eyes knew his 
name and could discover his address and 
return his coat. But Kendry was not in 
a mood to wait for anything. He had his 
program, and he would demonstrate to 
Mary that he could carry it out with refer- 
ence to the girl and by so much more, prob- 
ably, with reference to Mary herself. He 
stared out through the curtains of a window 
at his club. Chance might let him spend 
a lifetime before it favored him again as it 
had on the mountain; chance had him in 
its grip, powerless but defiant. Yet it was 
not extraordinary, considering the location 
of his club, that presently he saw her, un- 
mistakably her from that poise of head, 
that richness of hair, gliding by in a blue 
dress on the open end of an electric car. 

Upon his precipitous return to the pave- 
ment, her car had drawn a block away; 
but another followed it. He crowded to 
a standing place on the forward footrail. 
Presently she had alighted and was on an- 
other car, shooting up a hill, at right angles 
to him. Five minutes later she changed 
again. Her car slid down a steep hill 
through Chinatown, and now he could best 
follow her on foot. Evidently something 
had occurred to alter her destination. 
She had traveled over three sides of a 
rectangle in a way that for any purpose was 
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decidedly a roundabout. Kendry swung 
down through the Japanese fringe of the 
Chinese quarter with a zest. He saw her 
get down at Kearney Street and go rapidly 
to the north. Soon he was gaining on her 
by cutting across the square. She turned 
about once and swept a glance across the 
sward, so that he could not understand why 
she did not take account of the marked 
raising of his hat. Immediately she hur- 
ried down a narrow street and was lost to 
sight. When he reached the corner she 
had disappeared. 

He continued to another crossing, then 
turned back, looking into the entrances for 
one likely to have swallowed her. The 
halls were dusty and dingy; some of them 
bore the ancient placards of small business 
concerns and minor factories. On one 
corner was the police headquarters and the 
morgue. Other openings led to cheap 
restaurants and saloons. The street was 
on the edge of Chinatown and of the Latin 
quarter at that point and its atmosphere 
incongruous with the girl. He could not 
knock at all the doors up the various stairs 
and ask for a young woman whose name he 
did not know. But he was certain that 
she had not gone beyond these narrow 
bounds and he resolved to wait. He took 
up a position in the square, where he could 
see whosoever issued forth. Chinatown 
came down on three sides of the square, 
with its signs in red or black and gold, and 
its painted balconies. Across the square 
in the breeze that rarely fails, the bronze 
galleon of the Stevenson monument swept 
full-sailed. But for the box-like propor- 
tions of the enclosure the scene would have 
been of a picturesqueness complete. 

It grew dusk, and Kendry kept in mind 
the character of the girl’s blue serge gown, 
of her simple straw hat, and-of her distin- 
guished bearing, which triumphed over a 
costume that was neither distinguished nor 
new. In his imagination he sawher dressed 
by Mary Eastwood’s genius. For an hour 
he paced up and down. He became hun- 
gry and less confident as to the direction 
of her vanishing. It ended in his resolv- 
ing on dinner, at one of the Bohemian 
restaurants near by, for a diversion from 
his disappointment. 

He bought one of the evening papers, 
observing that it was a sign of a relaxed 
will for him to do so. Its scareheads 
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mocked his intelligence and belied his 
tastes, and he kne wthat part of its contents 
would arouse his contempt. But he en- 
tered the restaurant, and sat down at one 
of the crowded tables to run it over for its 
amount of important news while he ate. 
When he had finished and chanced again 
to glance at it, he saw that one of 
its scareheads contained the name of 
Arthur Paulter. Paulter’s room had 
been robbed of sixteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of securities, mainly unregis- 
tered bonds. A Chinese cook employed 
on the premises was missing. Such a theft 
on the part of a Chinaman from a white 
man was unprecedented, and the police 
were inclined to doubt that he was the 
thief. But Paulter accused the cook of 
having been in collusion with a firm of 
Chinese jewelers to whom Paulter had sup- 
plied silver bullion, certain bars of which 
they claimed had been cored and filled with 
baser metal. Paulter had denied respon- 
sibility for this; but a criminal suit had 
been brought against Paulter and he had 
evaded summons by leaving town. In his 
absence, the matter had been compromised 
out of court. Now, on his return, he 
charged that the theft had been arranged 
in order to compensate the Chinese for their 
relinquishment of part of their claim against 
him, as well as to mulct him in a large ad- 
ditional sum. 

These securities, then, were, as he had over- 
heard Paulter say, all that the girl and her 
mother possessed. The loss completed her 
as a vision appealing to his imagination, his 
generosity. If at the moment he could have 
found Paulter, he would have attempted by 
a sweet reasonableness to make his way 
to the girl. She would take some employ- 
ment, of course, and Kendry must see that 
it was of the most desirable sort. From 
that he must go on to the upbuilding of her 
opportunities. Her beauty was the out- 
ward sign for him of a quantity the most 
desirable in the world, addressing itself to 
him for preservation and care. Helping 
her, as one cultivates the soil for. the lily, 
would add to the sum total of human joy 
and welfare, whatsoever it cost in the neg- 
lect or the uprooting of unlovely weeds. 
It was a great enterprise, this devout 
recognition and setting in its proper sphere 
of a lovely work of nature; and, according 
to Kendry, one of its wonders was to be 
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the beautifully impersonal part he himself 
would play. He would be the god behind 
the cloud, godlike in his powers and in 
his remoteness. 

Where he sat one could see down the 
busy space with the rows of small tables and 
a broad frieze of continuous Pompeiian red. 
Drawn in sharp contrasting colors on this 
frieze was a series of scenes and figures, 
with inscriptions, quotations and cabalistic 
words, suggesting the dreams of one who 
had read cheerfully of a droll Balzac and 
had dined and smoked with liberality in a 
company whose mood was for complete 
jocular abandonment. On the ceiling, 
from above the door, the prints of a pair of 
masculine feet were drawn, proceeding 
thence along to four prints of the legs of a 
table, between which waited two smaller 
footprints that were not masculine. At a 
longer table in the center of the room dined 
the group who popularly were supposed to 
sail under these emblazonments, and who 
gave the restaurant its literary and artistic 
vogue and made it ‘“‘a place to go.” They 
stood out rather well defined from the more 
elaborate personages who filled most of the 
tables along the sides, and who commented 
upon them in varying spirit, but generally 
with some envy of the prominence and 
gayety of thegroup. Kendry had but little 
acquaintance among them and but little 
sympathy for them, because, for want of a 
better reason, they appeared to dine per- 
petually in one place. He thoughtfully 
tore out of the newspaper the reference to 
Paulter and folded it away. 

“Interested in that case?” said the little 
man at his elbow. Kendry for the first 
time examined him. The man had entered 
shortly after himself; he had extraordi- 
narily large ears and small pale eyes that 
shifted with a certain intelligence beneath 
huge shaggy brows. He wore a suit of 
shoddy and a scarlet tie that.nearly hid his 
collar. He breathed audibly through his 
nose. 

“Perhaps you know Paulter?” said 
Kendry. 

“I saw you putting away that article,” 
said the little man. “Got business in 
Chinatown, I suppose——?” 

“You seem interested in the case,” said 
Kendry, with some enjoyment of the man’s 
persistency. ‘Perhaps you are acquainted 
in Chinatown.” 
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The man across the table grinned. He 
was bronzed and wiry, with close-cropped 
hair and with a fouled anchor tattooed on 
the back of his hand. A black-haired Pole 
sat next him, with a waxy skin and hollow 
dreamy eyes. The four at the table made 
a mixture unusual even in this Bohemian 
resort. The little man met Kendry’s eva- 
sion with a full glance, then smiled good 
naturedly, pulling at his brushy mustache. 
Kendry was in the whimsical mood to pass 
him his cigar case. The man with the ears 
and the sailor unhesitatingly accepted his 
choice tobacco. The Pole searched in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“| will accept one of yours, sir, if you will 
accept one of mine,” he pronounced in ex- 
cellent English. His pricked fingers held 
forth a black suspicious weed which Kendry 
gravely bowedto. The two others twinkled. 
“You don’t mind my taking one of my 
lighter ones first?’ Kendry politely said. 

“‘1 don’t mind your throwing it into the 
gutter, sir,”’ said the Pole, without expres- 
sion on his face. “‘It’s the same privilege 
I have with yours,” he explained, putting 
Kendry’sin hismouth. The four looked at 
each other while the matches were passed. 

“Well, gentlemen,” the little man puffed, 
“speaking of Chinamen; if you do a Chink 
white he won’t do you no dirt. I don’t 
know what your sentiments are——” he 
deferred to Kendry. Kendry thought- 
fully surveyed him. He was being ap- 
proached, he felt, and as with most rich 
men experience had taught him to be wary. 
The sailor filled the pause by laying on the 
table the two chopped halves of a silver 
dollar. 

“You can have my sentiments for noth- 
ing,” he said. They all looked at the 
ruined coin. 

“Case for a coroner’s jury?” said Ken- 
dry. 
“It is,” said the sailor, “and you can take 
it from me; the best part of a heathen 
Chinee is the horse-hair of his cue and pig- 
skin of his hide. I’ve gone agin him in all 
the plague-ports of the world, and I say: 
have no business with him till ye have his 
ear nailed to the doorpost!” 

“Let us know the worst,” said Kendry. 

“Why, me and a friend of mine come 
ashore the other day and thought we'd 
have our fortunes told,” said the sailor. 
“There was a sign in Fish Alley: 
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PLENTY GOOD FORTUNE TELL!! 


PRICE: ONE BIT GIRL. TWO BIT 
BOY. THREEBITLADY. FOURBIT 
MAN.’ 


“We climbed three flights of stairs that 
shook like ratlines, and come out on the 
roof. ‘Twas a tannery up there, laid out 
with cat and dog skins; and there was a 
four by seven cabin, with every kind of an 
unmatched stick you could pick up in a 
lumber yard. Here was old Ah Ma witha 
pair of specs as big as door knobs and noth- 
ing else more to speak of; for he was mend- 
ing a hole inthe bilge of his old silk breeches. 
He had a stove made of an oil can on top of 
a stool outside and was stewing pig’s liver 
and rice on the top of some charcoal; and 
inside he had a bunk the size of a bachelor, 
with a turkey red comforter, and the walls 
lined with Sunday supplements to keep out 
the wind. He had shelves all around it, 
with bottles of dried snakes, horned toads 
and sea-horses. There was an old crow 
hung by the neck in a glass jarof gin, and 
every kind of bad-looking bug and worm 
and every other sort of poisonous thing 
ye can pick off the ground for your 
health. He had a cat with no eyes, and a 
Waterbury clock, and a fat China joss tied 
on the wall, smelling with joss-sticks. 
Across the door, to keep you from mind- 
ing his business, he had a table with an ink 
slab and brushes and half a dozen bam- 
boo cylinders filled with fortune sticks, 
and a red luck calendar with blue silk 
strings. 

“He bows very solemn and sticks the 
needle in a safe place in his breeches and 
lowers himself down into ’em and was 
ready for business. Then I handed him 
out some China lingo.” 

“Pidgin coo?” said Kendry. 

“Not at all,” said the sailor. ‘‘I hashed 
up the names of the treaty ports with a 
little Chinook jargon and tonsilitis and 
then sang it up in contralto with a kind of 
bow-string movement to my _ gizzard. 
’Twas fluent with him. | finished every 
sentence with ‘Hankow’; and it made him 
think I was from that place. All these 
Chinese are from Canton and can no more 
sabbee Hankow dialect than you could 
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smoke that cigar the tailor here just give 
you. So says Ah Ma: 

“*You talkee Melican? You wanchee 
fortune tell?’ 

““*You’ve spit it in the eye, Mama,’ says 
I. For a joke I took my friend by the 
nape of the neck. ‘My friend here is deaf, 
dumb and daffy—no fashion can talkee do, 
no fashion can sabbee. But the poor idiot 
thinks you can tell his fortune and draw 
the map of his life. He don’t care about 
his life, Mama,’ says I, ‘ but he would like 
to know the name of his future wife—in 
order to avoid making her acquaintance.’” 

Old Mama, he picks up a little gong and 
tells my friend to keep striking it, which I 
made show of saying it to him in sign lan- 
guage. Then while the music was going on, 
old Mama he picks up a telescope and looks 
through the little end of it into my friend’s 
ear. Then he shut his eyes and pulled out 
a stick from the cylinder and finds the num- 
ber and looks up the number in his calendar 
and begins to write, with me and my friend 
nodding to the gong as solemn as sea-cows. 
“You might read that, Mama,’ says | ‘for 
I left my gold spectacles at Hankow.’ The 
old man never cracks a human expression 
on his face. ‘This fortune tell,’ says he, 
‘one piece wife catchee two year more. 
Two boy catchee, two year more. Maybe 
one piece girl catchee bimeby, lookout! 
Bimeby one tousan dollar catchee.’ Then 
he sits back as blank as an empty plate. 
‘Is that all?’ says 1. He makes no answer. 
‘Is that all for climbing them stairs and not 
being invited to luncheon 4 la pig’s liver?’ 
says 1. Helooks at me; then he measures 
up my friend. ‘How much pay?’ says he. 
‘Why, “four bit man,”’ says 1. Then the 
old man smiles with his eye toward me and 
frowns with the eye toward my friend. 
‘S’pose make him pay fi’ dollar,’ says the 
old man tome. ‘Two dollar hop you; two 
dollar hop me.’ ‘Two dollar hop what, 
what——?’ says I. Old Mama he points 
at my friend. ‘One piece man four bit,’ 
he nods. ‘One piece damn fool, fi’ dollar. 
You take a hop, me take a hop. 

“We set staring at him a bit, helpless 
with our feelings. ‘No more time talkee,’ 
says the old man. ‘My makee new panty,’ 
he says, beginning to peel off. ‘My go 
walkee-walkee.’ 

“*You do?’ says my friend. He jumps 
up and turns the old man the color of raw 
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hide. ‘I'll heap damn foolee you,’ he 
shouts. He leans over the table and picks 
up the old man by the shreds of his breeches. 
‘You ’ll take a hop, ye blitherin’ Chinee 
toad!’ says my friend. He lifts old Mama 
up and brings him down on the table like a 
bag of bedsprings, with the old man blowing 
a police whistle at the top of his lungs. 
‘Hold on!’ I says to my friend. “We don’t 
want to be crowding the police station.’ 
The whole of the tannery and a hotel and a 
sausage factory spills up on the roof to take 
a hand; but they didn’t make us feel home- 
sick. My friend grabs up the hot chop 
suey off the stove. ‘The first one of ye gets 
a soup-ticket in the face,’ says he. ‘Stand 
away or | ’Il wipe him all over ye!’ says I, 
waving the old man at ’em. ‘You pay me 
four bit!’ shouts the old man, through the 
police whistle. ‘Keep cool!’ says I. I 
hands him out a ten dollar gold piece. 
‘Make change!’ says I, watching him close. 
The old devil pretends to tremble all over. 
He reaches down inside a tea-comforter 
and counts out ten silver dollars and one 
four bit piece. My friend grabbed ’em out 
of my hand and run down the stairs, and I 
found him on the sidewalk, laughing to 
split himself. 

““He took your ten dollar piece and 
give you back ten dollars and a half,’ 
says my friend. 

“And that’s what I’m talking about,” 
said the sailor. ‘Devil a one of them dol- 
lars would any one take in Chinatown. We 
took one into the Sub-Treasury and there’s 
the way they give it back. We tried to get 
up to that roof again, but we met a heavy 
door. If you want to get ahead of a 
Chinee, you’re too ambitious,” he gathered 
his coin. 

Kendry mused over his torn newspaper. 

“Who’s making naughty dollars in 
Chinatown?” he said. 

“Machinery, capital—private capital,” 
said the Pole. ‘There should be no pri- 
vate capital; then there would be no 
private business and no private profit; and 
no crime, no misery!” 

“Socialism,” said Kendry. “It would 
all come back to brains and energy. You 
can’t distribute those pro rata.” 

“Capitalism!” retorted the Pole. “‘I see 
you know who I am, sir,” he said with as- 
surance, to which Kendry could but stare. 
“| know who you are, too. We are sepa- 
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rated by several millions of dollars. We 
may both live to be nearer together, sir.” 
He bore the pale certainty of one who be- 
lieved himself a prophet. His nose was 
straight and finely molded, with the trans- 
parency of skin that told of some lurking 
disease. “You could go into Chinatown 
to-night and with your money you'd have 
the power to crush that counterfeiting 
out,” he shrugged, “but I fancy you have 


urgent business elsewhere.” Kendry had 
stared without listening. 
“] have urgent business,” he rose. 


“The things that are the province of the 
secret service agents.” 

At the cashier’s desk the little man with 
the ears caught up to him. “You are Mr. 
Kendry,” he said, for its effect. He noted 
Kendry’s acceptance of his name, then let 
himself out ahead of Kendry and disap- 
peared down a dark street, his ears looming. 
Kendry was thinking of counterfeit dollars. 
A man who supplied the necessary metals 
to the other conspirators, and who had 
fallen out with them, might find himself in 
the position of Arthur Paulter, given de- 
tails which Kendry could invent. If so, 
Paulter ought to be imprisoned, and his 
being where he ought to be would remove 
his baneful shadow from the girl. Kendry 
started for Chinatown. 

That quarter lay within easy distance 
from the banks, the greater shops, the most 
noted region of private houses. Kendry 
entered into what, but for the dull minds 
that had laid out the city, would have been 
a locality of extraordinary picturesqueness. 
The streets which lay at right angles to the 
steep hillside ran upon practical levels; but 
the streets which climbed the hills, ignoring 
the experience of all other countries in all 
times, took for the most part a grade im- 
possible to horses and cut the town into a 
deadly monotony of rectangles. The easy 
ascent, the broken lines, the varied shapes, 
the longer vistas which the hills might have 
yielded to men of finer susceptibilities—all 
the mystery and charm to which a man 
turns in disillusionment from the New 
World’s game—these had been precluded, 
perhaps, forever, by the wax-eyed pioneer 
with his square and straight-edge. But 
he could not set the lines in other di- 
mensions; and, once one crossed into 
the Oriental sphere, the upright lines, 
the smugness, the clinging to a state of 
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some repair, gave way to irregularities 
and indentations, to balconies, shelters, 
excrescences, all softened by an_ unar- 
rested decay; whence, in the mass, each 
surface, in every free direction, took on 
a variety, a stimulating interest for the 
eye, to which all the operations of the 
Chinese life lent themselves in harmony. 
The sallow despondency of color without 
the quarter, changed to frequent surfaces 
of neglected greens and reds and yellows 
that once had been vivid and raw, but now 
grew mingled and softer, stained by weather 
and darkened by smoke. The tourist, 
pausing at the dingy window panes, the 
warped boards, the blackened bricks against 
which the bright red Chinese paper inscrip- 
tions toned, perhaps muttered his shock at 
the dirt, the dilapidation, the loss. For 
Kendry, the moment he crossed the divid- 
ing line his three invited senses were seized 
by the unrelieved fascination the quarter 
had ever held for him. He took to a 
darker alley, out of his way, but plunging 
him into the middle of things. It was per- 
haps the safest place in San Francisco for a 
white man to be alone if the hour were late, 
filled though its history was with death and 
tragedy for its denizens. It had the felicity 
of leading into another alley, so that he 
walked without seeing interminably before 
him. The squeal of the fiddle, the clash of 
the cymbals and the rattling of a snake- 
skin drum, came to him elusively from some 
upper story, whence nolight appeared. The 
sing-song intonement of the language issued 
along with smoky smells of muffled inter- 
iors. Kendry came back into the main 
street, thence ascended the hill to the edge 
of the quarter, and entered a narrow cul de 
sac of no savory reputation. * At its blind 
end he stopped before a wooden structure, 
which slanted on its foundations in mori- 
bund remembrance of another race and of 
better days. It bore nothing to suggest 
an occupancy; only the thick grime on the 
window panes prevented the one street 
light from shining within. The house was 
dark, and decayed to a degree where one 
might on every point consult one’s safety 
before going within. Under the single 
window next the door was an opening in 
the sidewalk, closed by wooden gratings. 
One of these Kendry raised and showed 
some dusty steps leading to a heavy wooden 
portal with a tiny hole init. He had never 


























spoken to any one about this hole. He 
pushed the blade of his penknife into it, and 
an electric bell rang faintly in the distance. 
Feet presently scuffled along the cement 
floor and addressed him in Chinese. Ken- 
dry told his name and the feet scuffled 
away without response. 

He waited in patience, breathing the 
musty odor of the basement, his head on 
the level of the deserted alley and his eyes 
curiously up to the clean, contrasting sky 
with its stars. The feet scuffled back, the 
door swung open and Kendry stepped down 
into the semi-darkness. His guide barred 
the door and led the way beneath the 
rotten rafters. They came into a corridor 
beneath another building. Here the par- 
titions no longer leaned in far decay, but 
were of newly painted tongue and groove. 
Stairs led them to a ground-floor corridor, 
wider and more lighted, with evidences of 
life and activity which came to Kendry’s 
eyes only in the quick closing of doors as 
he passed. He crossed a tiny garden sur- 
rounded by balconies hung with lighted red 
silk shellacked lanterns and with a dwarf 
pine at its center and with Chinese lilies in 
rusty copper urns. He entered a room of 
which the walls and ceilings were covered 
with intricate carvings in red-lacquered 
wood against red silk. Its chairs and tables 
were of like carving, their seats and tops of 
marble. The servant in the two scanty 
cotton garments, motioned him to ascend 
the stairs. whence the fumes of opium 
came, mixed with tobacco smoke and with 
the deep tones of a man in earnest conver- 
sation. Kendry was met there by the 
great Chan Kow. 

Chan Kow moved forward with a smile 
like that of the sun pictured in its most 
benevolent mood. His step shook the 
building. He approached six feet in 
height and his fleshiness taxed a frame that 
was heavy in proportion. His head, 
shaven to thevery cuticle save for the roots 
of his thick cue, was a huge ball from which 
his flat nose barely protruded, and which 
the sockets of his eyes did not noticeably 
indent. He had started his career clinging 
to the hand-bars of a Canton man-power 
river boat, in common with sixty others, 
who thrust their feet against the treads of 
the mechanism that revolved its stern- 
wheel. Now he wore bracelets of costly 
jade and a ring of jade and gold and a num- 
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ber of garments of sheer silk imported from 
Peking rather than from Canton. The 
nails of his little fingers curved out in cres- 
cents two inches long. His manner, greet- 
ing the son of a friend by whose benefits 
Chan Kow had enabled his extraordinary 
rise in America, was that of a prince, for its 
ease, its urbanity, its confidence in the 
entertainment his guest would receive. 

“You boy—long time no see—what for?” 
he sang deeply, through his thick lips. 

He turned to the little man with sharp 
eyes and a thin inviting smile, who sat at 
the table where the two had dined at length, 
in the intervals between their tobacco and 
opium. Chan Kow spoke a few words in 
Chinese which caused the older man to rise 
and graciously to nod. There was an ac- 
count book and ink brushes on the table 
between their chairs; there were long and 
delicately wrappered Havanas, and a bottle 
which proved a taste educated beyond the 
boundaries of the Middle Kingdom. Evi- 
dently the two were cronies. Chan Kow 
led Kendry to a chair and gently pushed 
him on to it. The big man’s affectionate 
pat on his shoulder, his standing back and 
surveying Kendry critically with twinkling 
eyes, while he offered him refreshment, 
flattered the young man. 

“Your skin pretty good—all same baby,” 
said Chan Kow. ‘Number one shoulders, 
all same your fadder,” he continued, with 
fine approval, his face illuminated with 
paternal kindliness. ‘What you comesee 
old man fathead for?” 

“You are a very wise man, Mr. Chan,” 
said Kendry, with confidence, “and I came 
to find out what you know about a fortune 
teller named Ah Ma and about a man 
named Arthur Paulter and about somebody 
who is making counterfeit dollars in China- 
town.” 

He could not distinguish the process, but 
as he spoke there was a transformation of 
the atmosphere of the room. The eyes of 
the two Chinese had sought for a brief mo- 
ment the book between them on the table. 
Then every sign, either of receptivity, of 
understanding, or of hospitality, had faded 
from their faces like the drowning of a 
lighted wick. Kendry became intensely 


aware of the ebony carvings, of the glim- 
mer of the red lanterns of the balcony, of 
the fact that he was sitting on a chair 
without a back. The blue smoke of his 
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cigar curled up before the faces of two 
strangers, whose fixed silence was like that 
of carvings in wood. 


CHAPTER V 
A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


As their blankness continued Kendry’s 
abashment verged. Despite the good-will 
and respect he had always kept for Chan 
Kow, there figured the racial equation with 
its burden of some contempt. Moreover, 
their attitude antagonized his purpose and 
made him suspect that if they wished to 
avoid this subject they had a purpose hos- 
tile to his own. If it succeeded, they would 
put him to naught, and he possibly would 
become ridiculous in the eyes of Mary 
Eastwood and would merit that charge of 
immaturity she delighted to convey to 
him. His resentment determined him to 
remain as motionless, as expressionless, as 
they, for as long as they should choose. 
But he was at a fever, while within the 
two older men the colder current of a men- 
tal process ran. Kendry set his teeth and 
fastened his eyes on Chan Kow’s head, as if 
to bore a hole into that impressive sphere. 
Chan Kow’s eyes slowly moved along the 
ebony of the walls, the pale blue bowls of 
porcelain, the benign image of Kwannon 
above his altar, to the divan where his 
smoking-utensils lay. It was a matted 
surface in an alcove, backed by a black 
silk banner with a gold embroidered 
dragon. As Chan Kow went thought- 
fully toward the divan, Kendry pondered 
perforce on the things ironical, sarcastic, 
coldly superior, he might say to cause 
vibration in the stilled air. The difficulty 
of a choice caused him to bring out roundly: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Chan Kow sat musing on the divan and 
took no effect from this speech. “Some 
people say somebody make bad money, 
Chinatown,” he slowly said, looking out 
over the balconies. “I don’ know.” 

He leaned on his elbow and took up 
a carved box of gray horn from among 
many articles chased and inlaid with gold. 
He began to dabble in it with a smoking 
needle. ‘You sit down close,” he pointed 
to a stool near him. The little man had 
noiselessly departed by way of the balcony. 
Chan Kow clapped his hands for his ser- 
vant, who shut the glass doors to the bal- 
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cony and closed the door at the foot of the 
stairs. The old man twirled the needle 
between his thumb and forefinger and drew 
forth a sticky mass of opium from the box. 
He revolved it slowly over the flame of a 
little nut-oil lamp; the opium bubbled and 
decreased in size, giving off an agreeable 
odor as of roasting peanuts. The dim light 
of the room, its quiet and the smoke drift- 
ing to the ceiling, had some soothing effect 
upon Kendry’s senses. 

“Paulter!” Chan Kow murmured to the 
flame. It proved his dwelling still on 
Kendry’s queries. The opium had shrunk 
to the size of a pea. Chan Kow took up 
his flat-bowled pipe with the tiny hole at 
the center. He held the pea to the bowl 
and the bowl to the flame, then drew three 
long breaths through the thick ivory 
mouthpiece. Then he set down the pipe. 

“Why you don’t like that Paulter?” 

“1 don’t like any man | can’t trust,” 
said Kendry, not unwilling Chan Kow 
shouid apply this equally to himself. 

“What more reason?” said Chan Kow. 

“The whole of my reasons would be a 
little hard for a Chinese to understand,” 
said Kendry, with some coolness. 

“Alors, mon fils, parlez frangais!” said 
Chan Kow. He had spent years profitable 
to his mind in the French Concession at 
Shanghai. 

“It isn’t Chinese and it isn’t French, 
it’s myself,” said Kendry. “I have 
something in here”—he tapped his fore- 
head—‘‘it’s something like a religion; it’s 
what I believe; what I want todo. And 
I’m going to do it. When people look as 
though they’d try to stop me, it boils 
my heart, Mr. Chan.” 

Chan Kow tapped his own broad fore- 
head. “Chan Kow too young—eh? Chan 
Kow cervelle: too narrow—eh? No can 
sabbee—?”’ he smiled. 

“I should be more anxious to tell,” 
said Kendry, “if you hadn’t blown out 
the light of your countenance the moment 
I asked about Paulter. You shut down 
as if you were some small shopkeeper and 
a white man had come to poke into your 
private affairs.” 

*‘ All same black heart, eh?” Chan Kow 
faced him good-naturedly. “Your father 
—what he did for me?” he said, with sud- 
den intenseness. “S’pose I don’t ever 
knew him—what Chan Kow, this night?” 
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He took up a pinch of tobacco ashes. “Chan 
Kow that!” he answered deeply, sifting the 
ashes between his fingers. “I am your 
friend,” he said in the good French he kept 
for his more serious or more formal moods. 
The change from the Chinatown English dia- 
lect, with its vulgar intonations and its slang, 
drawn from the streets, lifted him into 
keeping with his rich surroundings. “When 
Chan Kow is a friend you have his heart 
and his pistol to play with. You are 
without experience of men and their 
motives. I have not denied you. I was 
a servant when your father gave me my 
first thousand dollars. They saved me 
the best ten years of my life. I was the 
best servant your father ever had; to get 
on without me was a greater generosity 
than the money. Parlez, mon fils!” 

His straight gaze won Kendry’s heart. 
Kendry began to tell his adventure on the 
mountain. When he came to his first 
mention of the girl, Chan Kow exclaimed 
with deep satisfaction. 

“Those cloisonné-blue eyes, that brass 
hair, that silky skin, that willow waist 
Hah!” he nodded. 

Kendry continued, mystified. | Chan 
Kow appeared to be listening; but possibly 
his thoughts no longer followed so closely 
the course of the story. His hand strayed 
to a piece of white chiffon he had noticed 
on the divan. He held it before his eyes 
as if to test its translucency. Then he 
smoothed and folded its oblong shape care- 
fully and stuck into it a hat-pin with an 
American military button for a head. 
When Kendry reached the stage of his ad- 
venture where he had seen the light in 
the fog, Chan Kow interrupted, with no 
great relevance: 

“You don’ like that cloisonné eye, that 
brass hair, that silky skin, that willow 
waist!” he asserted. 

“But | do!” said Kendry. It vexed 
him to have these conclusions made before 
the facts were in. “Since you know her, 
I'll tell you the idea I have for my career 
and how it concerns her.” 

“ Miss ?” said Chan Kow. 

“I don’t know her name and | don’t 
know where she lives; but I’m going to 
find out,” said Kendry grimly. “ More- 
over——” 

Chan Kow held up his hand above his 
head. “Let Chan Kow talk,” he said in 
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French. “Chan Kow has been in many 
places, up and down the scale of life; he 
has known many men and many women, 
of many colors of skin. First, let me 
write.” 

He filled Kendry’s glass and sat apart 
for some time, holding in his heavy fingers 
the brush with which he could make the 
most delicate variations of line. What he 
wrote he sealed in a large envelope and 
kept in his hand. He came and sat by 
Kendry and poured himself a glass. He 
leaned on the table and looked across it 
with the kindliness of a father. 

“| don’t know what you think about 
how to live,” he said, “but I ihink all men 
are made the same inside. It is only the 
skin and the hair and the language that 
are different. Jésu talked much about 
letting everyone live in peace; but he was 
negative about the vital instincts, the nat- 
ural ambitions that keep the world a- 
going. If a man is young and lusty, Jésu 
will tell him what not to do; but Confuce 
will tell him things that he must do—things 
I don’t think Jésu ever thought much 
about. Confuce talked sometimes about 
the positive things men are moved to do 
by the essence of their being; he talked 
about family life, about paternal and filial 
duties. There was a man named Darwin; 
he was not a Chinaman and not a Jew. 
He told about the chain of souls 
and bodies, which comes from some- 
where and goes toward somewhere, no one 
knows, but always with a little change 
from generation to generation, and this, 
] think, toward a better sort of world. 
Many nights | have read his writings in 
a beautiful French translation. Perhaps 
Jésu and Confuce and Darwin together 
knew more than any separate one of them. 
I think that, taken together, they reconcile 
each other. For Darwin showed you why 
it is wise to make a beautiful body, and 
the reward there is in that; he taught that 
there was visible evidence of a design in 
the—the great mystery—I cannot say it 
well except in my mother’s tongue. And 
Confuce, centuries before him, taught how 
a design such as that could be worked out 
with religious zeal by a system of con- 
tinuous family life; a life which | am sure 
Jésu would approve of. After death, they 
will not ask you what kind of motions you 
made with your hands in the temple; 
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to return there and to follow the streets 
they will not be put off by a showing of 
candles and incense contributions; they 
will go down into your deepest essence 
and your secret heart. Confuce, Jésu, 
Darwin, | think you will find them all 
in One—I cannot explain; but sometimes 
when I am alone, when my eyes look at 
these walls and do not «ee them, and my 
ears do not hear, then it comes into my 
feeling—into my soul through some un- 
known avenue, that this is the truth.” 

Kendry nodded. “It’s all something 
like my idea!” he said. 

Chan Kow laughed. 
your age, he has but oneidea. Your father 
‘is dead; you are his only son. This old 
Chinaman,” he came back into the jovial 
English, “all same your fadder! Some 
day you come see me, all pink face, all big 
chest. You tell me: ‘I got a wife!—cloi- 
sonné eye, brass hair, silky skin, willow 
waist!—I’m a man!’ Then I tell you, 
‘Not yet a man, my Jack!’ Then some 
more day you come tell me: ‘I got a boy— 
number one boy!—look like me!—ten 
pound!—I think more fine than other 
man’s baby!’ Chan Kow rose and put 
his hand on Kendry’s shoulder. ‘Then 
I tell you, ‘Jack, you’re a man!’” 

He took a few steps and turned again to 
Kendry’s curious glance. 

“Because then you sabbee Confuce,” he 
said; “‘and then you begin sabbee Darwin; 
and then you begin catch a soul. Bimeby 
Jésu take that soul. But this world keep 
that boy here. This world made o’ body 
and soul. You don’ get lazy; you got take 
care both.” 

He pressed the envelope into Kendry’s 
hand. “Now,” he said in French, “you 
will forgive my sending you off? I have 
business. You saw that old man with the 
fox eyes?” he whispered. “I knew him 
twenty years before | found out, by acci- 
dent, that he understands English. When 
you come to see me—not soon,” he inter- 
jected, tapping the envelope as if it ex- 
plained this, “please speak French.” 

He pulled up his silk sleeves and bared 
his powerful forearm. There were straps 
buckled to it; they carried steel clips that 
held a heavy “hatchet”—a weapon forged 
not unlike a butcher’s cleaver. ‘No one 
but the son of my friend knows that that 
is there,” he smiled. “If that old fox ever 
sees it, he will not remember—! Mebbe 


“When a man is 
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some day,” he laughed, “I find out him 
sabbee French lingo!” 

He preceded Kendry to the door that 
opened on the little garden. The servant 
in the flapping cotton breeches reappeared. 
Chan Kow remained smiling in the faint 
light of the lanterns, ponderous, elegant 
in his silks and his snowy socks, calmly 
confident in a purpose that had evolved 
for him out of their interview. Kendry 
departed through the corridor; again the 
doors closed at his approach and opened 
when he had passed. At the end of the 
musty passage, beneath the rotten rafters 
in the cellar, the servant held the door. 
Kendry issued into the deserted street. 
The door and the grating silently closed 
after him. He made haste out of the un- 
inviting alley to find a light under which 
he could examine the contents of the en- 
velope. 


CHAPTER VI 
MEETING A HARD FACT 


It was late and it was beginning to rain. 
Every shop door and window in China- 
town was sealed with wooden shutters. 
He stood under a street light and sheltered 
Chan Kow’s brush work with his hand. 
There were but two words in writing. 
The rest was in the nature of a map, trac- 
ing a route from an unnamed point through 
many streets, by many turns, to a black 
rectangle labeled, “Ethel Marr.” 

Kendry was for some moments exam- 
ining it, till the rain threatened the ink. 
Someone came up slowly behind him and 
passed slowly by, almost touching his 
elbow. It was the little man with the big 
ears. Kendry set out for his rooms, care- 
less of the drenching he began to undergo. 
Did this map show the way to the house 
where lived the girl with the “brass hair, 
the cloisonné eyes”—and was her name 
Ethel Marr? That was the plausible ex- 
planation of Chan Kow’s somewhat too 
presumptive wisdom. Kendry spread the 
long brown paper on his table while he was 
putting on dry garments. It was past 
midnight, but he had no thought of sleep. 
He clothed himself for the rain and started 
out again, for what satisfaction of his 
roused hope there might be at such time 
of night. The route, he could take for 
granted, began at the entrance to Chan 
Kow’s, in the cul de sac. It was necessary 





























and passages with care, lest one be missed 
and the thread be lost. 

Every crossing was indicated, each in 
its proportionate width, by a delicate 
handling of the brush. The lay of the 
streets near Chan Kow’s fitted the map. 
The route led him by the quickest way to 
the top of California Street hill, to where 
he could see the Eastwood house and its 
rows of dark windows. It took him down 
through the Latin Quarter, by a circuit 
which had kept out of Chinatown at the 
cost of considerable walking and climbing. 
It seemed to urge Kendry to avoid China- 
town, eager though Chan Kow might be- 
lieve him to reach his destination. He 
picked his way through puddles, with the 
map fluttering in the glare of occasional 
electric lights. Night life among the 
Greeks and Latins had diminished to a few 
gatherings behind the painted panes of the 
wine shops, and the wet. drizzle swept 
through lonely thoroughfares. Now he 
attacked one of the steepest hills in the 
city, where the grass grew in the center 
of the uneven street and the sidewalk was 
of planks, with wooden cleats to give a 
stable footing. He turned, toward the 
top, to pass an ascending row of humble 
wooden houses of a story and a half, each 
with a short section of level sidewalk, con- 
nected with its neighbors by irregular and 
uncertain steps. He stumbled up these 
steps in a rain that was driven under his 
umbrella by the increased freeway of the 
wind. The road had never been graded 
nor known a wagon’s wheel; a muddy 
path wound over its hummocks and pro- 
jecting bowlders. Suddenly, beneath a 
gaslight, the road was stopped by an iron 
chain upheld by leaning stanchions, at the 
edge of a precipice that dropped some two 
or three hundred feet. He was approach- 
ing the end. He went along a narrow path 
near the edge; it looked over a less fre- 
quented part of the water-front, where the 
slanting downpour hid the masts of the 
shipping and the gray roofs of the ware- 
houses, and the lights reflected in the 
ruffled ponds of an unpaved teamway. 
Close to the brink of this cliff of solid rock 
and thin stratum of soil, a row of houses 
stood, of ancient wood, of varied sadness, 
gloomily, with their backs to the rain. He 
had met no one since he had left the foot 
of the hill. He counted the houses from 
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the corner. The fourth was marked on 
the map, “Ethel Marr.” 

It was a low gable roof, with a single 
window in its upper story. Its eaves and 
the overhang of its narrow porch were 
festooned with exaggerated jig-saw work 
that once had been painted green. A 
single step rose from the path to the 
veranda with its door and its two French 
windows. Kendry looked from under his 
umbrella at a slit of light that came from 
the second story. It was the only light 
in the row, which soon ended at a turn of 
the cliff. The wind which swung the 
creaking chain between the stanchions 
swayed the shade, not quite drawn, 
against the sash of the half-opened win- 
dow. That window, Kendry reflected 
with increased conviction, looked across 
the bay to the mountain. It made it, for 
him, more likely that Chan Kow had aided 
him where his pursuit of the afternoon had 
brought him to naught. He could hear 
a voice—that of a woman no longer young 
—perhaps her mother. He was startled 
and lowered his umbrella, at the raising 
of the shade. The light from within glis- 
tened on his wet boots. She who spoke 
was adjusting the window. 

“You knew his name and you wouldn’t 
tell Arthur!” she complained. ‘You 
wouldn’t have told him anything if he 
hadn’t—” The voice ceased and the 
shadow, whose arms, raising the window, 
had fallen across the ground where he 
looked, stayed stationary. Kendry knew 
that he was being surveyed with more 
than curiosity; the conviction that this 
plaintive voice was from the mother of his 
young woman of the mountain heightened 
his discomfiture. He drew his umbrella 
closer to his head and moved off whence 
he had come, with a relief when he had 
rounded the corner. 

There had been an interval between the 
older woman’s accusation and the time 
when a response to it might follow; but 
there had been no reply. It suited Keh- 
dry’s notion as to what part Ethel Marr 
would play in a passage where a girl of 
lighter tongue would have been instanm 
taneous with a sharp rejoinder. Dumb 
suffering, he believed, would be the 
characteristic of the girl who had looked 
upon him with such silent doubt; but a 
deep current would run within her, capable 
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of rising to one decisive act of resentment. 
Taking the hour, the mother’s words, the 
girl’s silence, Kendry thought he divined 
the scene within that upper chamber. He 
ruminated upon it as he balanced on the 
slippery cleats of the descent. The girl 
was alone in her abhorrence of Paulter. 
The mother, with her querulous voice, ber 
smaller figure, held but feeble aims in a 
world where her daughter, with her youth, 
her strength, her beauty, must vaguely 
feel great possibilities. But the man and 
the older woman spoke to her with authori- 
ty, in propositions she could refute only 
by the instinct struggling up from a lonely 
heart. 

The interior, behind that dreary product 
of hammer and jig-saw, contrasted with the 
one in which he presently was musing 
about these things before his fire. His 
cast of the Pyrrhic Dancers looked from 
above his mantel across to the few photo- 
graphs he had selected from the picture 
galleries of the world. They enjoyed its 
wide expanse of shadowy tinted wall in a 
restful change from the turmoil beyond the 
windows. He drew two other armchairs to 
the fire, one on either side of him. It suited 
him to imagine a meeting of Mary Eastwood 
and Ethel Marr. This given, his planned 
arrangement would of itself come about, 
without a stimulating word from him. 
The soft complete chiseling of Miss Marr’s 
head made other women seem unfinished. 
To observe the subtleties of its lines was 
to look into the better future of the race 
on its way to perfection. Mary, as her 
friends in town would say, would be “dy- 
ing” to model her. He agreeably pictured 
a transaction between the girl and Mary, 
which should alter all the life of the one 
and by its benevolent results be a gracious 
influence on the other. Their actual inter- 
view would have to be preceded by no 
little delicacy in winning the confidence of 
the mother and of the girl; but he should 
succeed. He comfortably lay back in his 
chair. The music of the Pyrrhic Dancers, 
the remembered essence of the mountain 
air, the glance from the eyes of Ethel Marr, 
were of a unity pleasant to contemplate. 
He sat for a long time looking at Ethel 
Marr, his hand on the arm of Mary’s chair. 
There came a knock on his door; it was 
opened by Arthur Paulter. 

Paulter’s hat was on; a bundle hung on 
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his finger. His eye swept the room, then 
fixed on Kendry for whatsoever he might 
choose to say to such a visit. Kendry 
recovered from his surprise. 

“Good evening,” he rose, guessing the 
contents of the bundle. But he had shown 
his instinctive repugnance at Paulter’s 
type of face, ics small bright eyes set for- 
ward on high cheek bones, its long nose 
that began heavily and finished thinly 
above an unsymmetrical mouth. It was 
to the recognition of this, not unexpected, 
that Paulter replied, with absence of abash- 
ment, jerking his explanatory thumb: 

“| know the night clerk down there.” 

He leisurely laid the bundle on the table. 
“That’s your coat,” he pointed. “Miss 
Marr says thank you. If she hadn’t got 
rattled she wouldn’t have taken it. | 
wasn’t going to hurt her. And I want you 
to understand she didn’t need any inter- 
ference from any outsider, and she don’t 
now.” 

Kendry felt his heart stiffen. There was 
no mistaking the primitive hostility of the 
man. Against it he brought forward a 
civilized diplomacy. 

“Thanks for the coat,” he said. “It’s 
wet outside; sit down and have something, 
Mr. Paulter.” He wheeled a chair. 

“That’s just what I won’t do!” Paulter 
came back, without stirring. “But it’s 
what I gambled you’d say to me. Why? 
Because Ethel Marr is the handsomest 
girl in California. Take any one of your 
crowd and load her up with diamonds to 
the guards; Ethel Marr has got ’em 
skinned to death!—and you want to get 
next. That’s why you were hanging ’round 
her house not an hour ago,” He noticed 
Kendry’s flush. ‘I came here to tell you 
to quit it. It don’t take me two minutes 
to get on to you and your game. Now 
you just cut it out!” he waved from the 
wrist. 

Kendry held somewhat uncertainly to 
the back of the chair in front of him. 

“What do you think my game is?” he 
said, as calmly as he could. Paulter 
laughed in his throat. 

“*What do I think it is!” You sneaked 
up in the bushes and heard.me say ‘China- 
town’—and then you piped me off for a 
crook. You thought you saw a dead easy 
graft with that girl; you thought you had 
me off in the wet woods for a few! Well, 











‘*He pulled up his silk sleeves and bared his powerful forearm.” 


I’m here, ain’t I? 
false whiskers. To-night you’ve been 
nosing ’round Chinatown trying to get 
wise about none of your business. I ’Il 
take care of that. But I want to tell you 
right now, leave Ethel Marr out of it. 
Just forget her, and your skin will look 
prettier when it’s mounted.” 


And | ain’t wearing 


Kendry’s diplomacy thinned. “I don’t 
undertake to forget a young lady for whom 
I have such an abounding respect,” he 
froze. Paulter immediately sat himself 
on the corner of the table and swung one 
leg from it. 

“You don’t!” he mocked. “I 
you something,” 


"ll tell 
he pointed two fingers 
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stained with nicotine. ‘‘ You're rotten with 
money, and you’ve been around the world 
and picked a little bag of tricks you think 
you can hypnotize a girl with; especially 
if that girl don’t run with your own string. 
If you can’t throw your switch, I’m the 
man to do it for you!” he posited. 

Kendry fought back to his first policy. 
“IT say,” he demurred, more pleasantly, 
“don’t you think it’s a trifle barbarous for 
you to come to my rooms at this time of 
night and assume that I’m a common 
rounder?. Be reasonable!” 

Merely anger added itself to Paulter’s 
scorn. “You go to Hell!” he breathed, 
from the corner of his mouth. “Just, by 
God, as your kind would tell her to go to 
Hell the minute you got tired of her!” 
Kendry held up his hands. 

“You don’t come within a thousand 
miles of what | think of Miss Marr,’’ was 
his disdain. “You ought to treat her 
name with more respect.” 

Paulter slid off the table and stepped in 
front of the bulwark made by Kendry’s 
chair. “I didn’t come here to hear you 
talk,” he said, with one high shoulder 
forward. ‘I came here for you to hear 
me talk. That girl don’t want to see you. 
If | catch you ’round her house again, | ’Il 
throw you off the cliff.” 

He stood inviting assault, as he had the 
night on the mountain, with again his 
hand thrust in the pocket from which then 


he had later produced a pistol. Kendry, 
like most novices in such encounters, 
blanched. 


“Tf you could,” he managed to draw his 
eye back to Paulter’s, “you wouldn’t look 
very well, hanging by that short neck.” 
Paulter leaned back on his heels. 

“So?” he chuckled. “How many men 
have hung for murder in this town for 
the last ten years? And how many mur- 
ders a week are there? Why, I’d rather 
take my chances shooting you than riding 
on that street-car line you own stock in!” 

“Do I understand,” Kendry said, be- 
tween his dried lips, “that if you see me 
approach Miss Marr’s house you ’ll try to 
kill mer’ Paulter surveyed him with 
pleasurable contempt. 

“| guess you do,” he said. 
toward the door. 

“Suppose I don’t choose to be drawn 
into a brawl with you,” said Kendry; “I 


He turned 
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could have you put under bonds to keep 
the peace for that threat.” 

“T guess you could,” said Paulter, his 
hand on the knob. “But if you get a 
bond that ’Il stop a bullet, it ‘ll be the first 
one ever issued in this part of the world. 
I’ve said enough to suit me. If you want 
to ride down Telegraph Hill, walk up.” 

He stopped to search the effect of this 
nonchalance. It appeared to satisfy him. 
Through the mist of his anger, Kendry 
detected an advantage in that. It made 
him respond, after a moment: 

“T ’ll think over what you’ve said, Mr. 
Paulter.” 

Paulter waited, weighing this speech. 
It was non-committal; but he confronted 
aman who, by youth, by tastes and by ex- 
perience, was not his equal in such a broil. 
He gave a noiseless laugh; his footsteps 
died out in the corridor. 

Kendry stayed holding to the leather 
top of his chair. It did not soothe him 
that he had sacrificed as little of his pride 
as had been possible. If he had started 
to throw the man out of the room, he was 
certain that he would have been held back at 
the pistol’s point and humbled to a degree 
he could not bear to think of. To rush in 
and to be shot by such ignominious hands, 
would have been folly for a man who be- 
lieved in his own value as a living being 
and in his capacity, in the end, to over- 
come so limited a mind as Paulter’s. But 
Kendry gripped his chair with the an- 
guished hardening of a knot about his 
heart. He wanted a nobler adversary. 
Why should there be in the world such a 
quantity as Paulter? Why should such a 
worthless strain, struggling to survive 
through a girl of a type so indispensable 
to the world’s betterment, be gifted with 
such reckless intensity? 

He could not sleep. The incongruous- 
ness, the unfairness, of Paulter’s inter- 
jection, smote him in the exposed spot, 
the helpless side a man of more delicate 
perceptions cannot defend from rude an- 
tagonism. It had crashed in on his rich 
dream by the fireside, his gentle hopes en- 
gendered by the great idea. Then he had 
felt that he had brought home with him 
something of the spirit of the.mountain, - 
of its bracing breeze, its scented zephyrs, 
its grand aloofness from the common wants. 
Now the room echoed with the vulgar 








John Kendry’s Idea 


laugh of an odious, implacable interloper, 
who jeered at every principle John Kendry 
revered. He looked at the Pyrrhic Dan- 
cers, but he could no longer enjoy them. 
Something of the City stood between; the 
City that was any city. It groveled on 
the shore, separated by the tide from those 
loftier slopes. It secreted the poison of a 
packed death struggle of the myriads for 
the least enduring of the world’s rewards. 
It protruded its venomous tongue at him, 
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vaunting a permanency equal to that of 
the hills. 

He paced the floor, casting up the 
account of his hopes. He was not certain 
that Mary Eastwood ever would love him. 
He was not certain that Ethel Marr ever 
would confide in him. He was not certain 
that her mother ever would receive him. 
The only thing certain was, that to-morrow 
he should present himself at the house 
on the brink. 


(To be continued.) 


DR. 


SVEN HEDIN 


The distinguished Swedish explorer, who is now making his third attempt to reach Lhasa 
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ON THE SAND DUNES OF 
CAPE COD 


BY A. EARL MARR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T 


fo September 20th we 

started for Cape Cod, 

with an outfit which con- 

sisted of the usual com- 

fortable underclothing, 

canvas coats, corduroy 

hats much the color of 

the sand, a special in- 

vention in the way of shoes and trousers 

combined, to overcome the difficulty of 

walking in the loose sand, and of which 

I shall speak more fully later on; two six- 

teen gauge hammerless shot-guns, plenty 

of smokeless-powder shells loaded with 

Nos. 8 and 10 shot, bird calls, a dozen and 

a half folding tin plover decoys and a pair 
of field-glasses. 

We were up at four next morning, and 
the cook already had a good hot breakfast 
waiting. Always bring a little silver with 
you. It works wonders when you wish 
breakfast three hours before the bell rings. 
One soon becomes hungry on the beach, 
and with only a cold lunch to stave it off, 
it is wise to eat substantially before setting 
out. 

By five-thirty, we had arrived at the 
shooting-grounds, and before us was a most 
magnificent expanse of sand stretching 
away for miles. No time was lost and a 
blind was easily and quickly made by 
scooping out a hole big enough to serve, 
using an old piece of drift-wood for a scoop. 
Then small pieces of wreckage were stuck 
in the heaped-up sand on the edges of the 
hole, and these were covered with seaweed, 
which had been washed up by the tide and 
then faded by the sun to a nice neutral 
tint. Our blind took us but a few minutes 
to construct and answered for all the days 
we were there. Care should be taken 
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when building, to place it as near to the 
water as can be done without danger of 
flooding at high tide. This is especially 
important where there is much beach ex- 
posed at low water, otherwise one’s blind 
will be out of range of the decoys, which 
are close to the water’s edge, and it will be 
necessary to build a new blind at each low 
tide. The decoys were placed in position 
and were shifted every little while as the 
tide changed. They should always have 
their heads toward the wind, that being 
the natural way the birds feed. Place 
them close to where the water washes up 
the ooze, as it is called, a sort of fine, 
blackish vegetable substance which these 
beach birds delight tofeedon. The deposits 
of this feed vary, and one should pick out 
always when building a blind, a locality 
where there is a plentiful supply of ooze. 

Do not bunch the decoys too much. 
They will attract better if spread out. 
Nor should they be farther than thirty 
yards at the most from the blind. Fre- 
quently, the birds will swing ten yards on 
the outside of them, and your range then 
is getting pretty long. Of course, birds are 
killed at sixty, eighty and even a hun- 
dred yards, but that’s rare and the result 
of luck usually. Forty yards is a fairly 
long shot, and fifty toolong. The birds are 
small, it must be remembered, and the 
shot fine and light. 

The field-glasses we found very neces- 
sary, since it is a common occurrence for 
birds to light on either side of the decoys, 
much too far away to be easily seen with 
the unaided eye. It is not at all essential 
to buy costly ones. Ours have seen much 
service and cost about twelve dollars. | 
have seen some as low as five dollars, which 
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On the Sand Dunes of Cape Cod 


were very good. 
one a lifetime. 

Owing to our experiences of the year 
before with the soft sand, we realized the 
necessity for some sort of a device to pre- 
vent it from entering our shoes, and also 
to act as a support to the feot. Hence, 
we had a shoemaker sew a very tough 
leather sole, six and a half inches wide by 
fourteen inches long, upon a pair of strong, 
though light-weight, comfortable shoes. 
These soles were fastened with the larger 
projections occurring on the outside and 
backs of the shoes to make the walking 
easier. A leather edging, about two inches 
high, was then sewed on the edge of the 
extension, and to this was sewed the bot- 
toms of a pair of canvas overalls, in color 
much like the sand. This combination 
made a sand-proof trousers and shoe, and 
gave one a broad surface upon the soft 
sand. The sole, | must add, was sewed 
around the edges of the shoe and then 
nailed across the sole just back of the ball 
of the foot. This method of fastening 
allowed the foot perfect freedom in walking, 
and acted upon the same principle as the 
snow-shoe, and with these devices we were 
able to cover twenty to twenty-five miles a 
day, when without them ten or twelve would 
have been a hard task. To one intending 
shore-bird shooting where the sand is soft 
| would say, don’t neglect the sand-shoes. 
The cost is but slight, overalls and the 
shoemaker’s work not being over three 
dollars per pair. Any old easy shoe will 
do to sew to, and you will derive the great- 
est amount of comfort in being able to 
glide over the sand, leaving hardly an im- 
pression behind you. 

Many of our best bags were made by 
sighting birds from the blind and, working 
back in a gully to a point about abreast of 
them, proceeding to creep and finally lying 
flat down, crawl, sometimes for considerable 
distances. Frequently the birds will shift 
in the course of feeding, and when one 
reaches a point near where they are sup- 
posed to be, upon peeking carefully over 
the ridge it is found that they have trav- 
eled farther up or down the coast. Then 
the crawl commences all over again. We 
have occasionally worked in this manner 
upon birds which were traveling along the 
beach all the while, just a little out of 
range, for three or four hundred yards, 


With care they will last 
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before getting a shot or the birds jumping. 
And | have crawled in practically plain 
sight of a bunch of beetlehead for two 
hundred yards, without their noticing my 
presence until I fired. By approaching in 
this manner, a man has the appearance of 
a mound of sand, and movement is only 
discernible by continued watching. This 
long and tedious wriggling tries the sand- 
proof trousers fost effectually. Care must 


* be taken to be sure that the barrels are free 


from sand before firing, as some grains are 
pretty sure to work in when crawling. 

The shooting commences about the mid- 
dle of July, though it is not at its best until 
about the last of August—the curlew and 
black-breasted plover coming then. These 
are followed by the young plover, or beetle- 
head as they are called, and sanderlings in 
great abundance. The shooting lasts until 
the end of September, though some seasons 
fairly large bags are to be had in late 
October. The black-breasts are generally 
very shy and require much careful coaxing 
to get them near the decoys. The beetle- 
heads are just the reverse and are easily 
decoyed, 

It is essential to have a bird-call. These 
can be bought at any of the gun stores, 
and with a little practice one becomes 
proficient. The bird’s shrill call will warn 
the gunner that an answer is the proper 
thing. As soon as you have sighted your 
birds, watch carefully, and if they are 
headed from you, do your best with the 
call to coax them back. When they are 
heading in the right direction be sparing 
of your calls, but should they waver then 
do your best—that is the time when all 
your skill is tested. Too eager and pro- 
longed calling when a bird is coming will 
often turn him and lose one a good shot. 

There is good shooting all along the back 
of the Cape from Orleans to Provincetown, 
a distance of forty miles or so. Nearly 
every one has a choice of guns, but i 
would suggest the sixteen gauge because 
it is light. Do not attempt to use a re- 
peater, else you will come to grief—the 
first crawl will fill the works with sand. 
I have found certain brands of smokeless 
powder especially geod in this damp locali- 
ty, and have had fest success with a shell 
loaded with two and a quarter drams 
powder and one ounce either No. 8 or 10 
shot. It is always wise to have a few 6s 
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along also, they do nicely when a bird is 
just a little too far out for the lighter shot. 
One needs to hold pretty close upon the 
mark when firing. A usual fault is to 
overshoot when shooting from the blind 
along the beach. Care should also be 
taken in making allowance for the wind, 
should there be much blowing, as is likely 
to be the case in this locality. It is sur- 
prising the effect it has upon the light shot. 

To the novice I would say your greatest 
fault is likely to be haste. It is hard to sit 
quietly when a bunch is scaling all around 
one, as many a missed chance has shown 
me when too late. Keep perfectly still 
and out of sight in the blind, be as calm as 


possible, and when they are just where you 
want them, rise quickly, carefully cover 
your mark, and then—but just try it 
next summer and see if it isn’t good 
sport. 

All along this coast at intervals of four 
or five miles, are Government life-saving 
stations, and if one should become storm- 
bound on this barren stretch, he will find 
a hearty welcome from the hospitable in- 
mates. We have met a good many of them, 
and have yet to find one who has failed to 
extend the hand of good-fellowship. They 
are a most kind and generous lot, and gun- 
ners will always find them glad to tell 
where the best shooting is to be had. 





THE HERMIT 


BY 


OF 


CHESTER 


GREAT RAINY 


FIRKINS 


On great Lake Rainy winter lays 


A hand that chokes all human ways; 


Then is my revel of duress, 


My luxury of loneliness! 


Men ask what crazéd thing am | 


That, blithe with youth, from cities fly. 


I answer: 


1 am one who knows 


The song of winds; the warmth of snows. 


Not from the shadow of defeat, 


Nor woe of love, my wild retreat; 


No monkish eremite | pray 


Close in my cell, by night and day— 


But hermit of the shifting trail, 


When on far ice the wolf-bands wail; 


Or through the blizzard’s icy dust 


My snowshoes skim the under-crust. 


Oh, when the last call bids me go 

To break new paths in God’s clean snow, 
May northern night my death enfold 
And steel stars flash on flinten cold. 





BUCCANEER 


MORGAN'S FIRST 


BID FOR FAME 


BY 


PAINTING BY 


NRY MORGAN was 
born on a farm in Wales, 
of parents that were 
presumably honest, but 
by no means poor. In 
the natural course he 
was trained to the plow 
and sicdle, but such work was not to his 
taste, and in early youth he ran away, 
going to the seashore in search of more 
congenial employment. 

As it happened, several ships from Bar- 
bados were in the unnamed port at which 
he arrived, and the crimps were busy sup- 
plying men for the plantations of that far- 
away island. And so scanty was the sup- 
ply, that they were kidnapping both men 
and boys, where other means failed. In 
the hands of such crimps, Morgan was “‘an 
easy mark.” He was politely invited to 
take a trip to the West Indies to see what 
he could see, and all at the expense of the 
captain of one of the ships. Quite over- 
whelmed, Morgan eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation—and then worked his passage as 
a foremast hand until Barbados was 
reached, when he was sold as a slave in the 
usual fashion. 

However, though badly “‘buncoed”’ in 
his new start in life, Morgan took kindly 
to the conditions, and learned so much of 
the ways of that part of the world, that 
when his time had been served, he hastened 
to Port Royal, Jamaica, where he arrived 
at a time when two ships were fitting out 
for a cruise against Spanish commerce. 
' 1ipping on one of these as a common sailor 
Morgan made three or four voyages, and it 
is recorded that his work brought him 
“profit and success.” 

But while Morgan was destined to be- 
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come the greatest of buccaneer leaders, it 
now became apparent that he was not, and 
never would be, a typical buccaneer. Not 
a cask of wine did he open on the streets 
of Port Royal to treat the passing throng, 
willing or unwilling. Nowhere is it re- 
corded that he ever “‘owned for a night” 
either a tavern or a stew. Other bucca- 
neers had lips that were rolling red, but 
Morgan’s were thin; and his jaws, as al- 
ready noted, shut together like those of an 
otter trap. His fingers and nose were 
alike in that they were hooked, and his 
eyes looked out for the main chance through 
lids that were usually half closed. He 
had, indeed, the love of fine clothes and 
gold-set jewels common among the bucca- 
neers, but he hoarded money where others 
spent it with a lavish hand, and out of the 
gains of his three or four voyages before 
the mast, he saved enough to buy a share 
in a ship. 

Joining with a few others of like ilk, who 
elected him captain, he fitted out for the 
coast of Campeche; where, as already told, 
he captured several ships, and returned to 
Port Royal in time to sail with Mansvelt’s 
unsuccessful expedition to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

It is a notable fact that while Mansvelt’s 
expedition was a total failure, Morgan was 
by no means bankrupt on his return to 
Port Royal. Moreover, he still had faith 
in the scheme for a buccaneer settlement 
on Old Providence. Esquemeling says he 
“left no stone unmoved, writing to several 
merchants in Virginia and New England, 
persuading them to send him provisions 
and necessaries toward putting the said 
island into such a posture of defence as to 
fear no invasion from any side.” 
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But when Mansvelt went to Tortuga, 
Morgan began to gather a force for another 
raid on the Spaniards, and his method of 


doing this is memorable. For instead of 
writing letters and sending out printed 
proclamations, asking the buccaneers to 
join him, Morgan fitted out his ship, and 
sailed first to one port and then to another 
where the adventurers were to be found, 
in order to gather followers by word of 
mouth. And a stirring evangelist of the 
devil he proved to be. 

For the sake of a vain display in Port 
Royal, Henry Morgan had never purchased 
so much as a bottle of wine. But when he 
now arrived in a port, he decked himself in 
a plumed hat, a velvet cloak of brilliant 
hue, a red silk sash in which pistols of 
finest workmanship were carried, and then, 
belting on a sword that was as notable for 
the quality of its steel as for the mass of 
gold and jewels on its hilt, he had himself 
rowed ashore by a boat’s crew that was 
only a little less gorgeous in dress than he. 

With such a display of finery it was easy 
to gather the adventurers of the port within 
the walls of a popular tavern. There bowls 
of punch, “‘fit to give a thirst to a drowned 
man,” were served without stint, and then 
Morgan made them a speech. He re- 
minded them of the wealth that had al- 
ready been purchased by the lucky ones 
that had gone to the Spanish Main. He 
retold, with details that made their palms 
itch, the weil-known stories of the riches 
that the Spanish towns contained, and he 
added others that were new. Along with 
these, he made sly references to the enchant- 
ing joys that awaited all heroic rovers on 
their return from successful ventures, and 
when at last the listeners had been roused 
to the shouting point, he showed his master- 
ful ability by inviting them—not to follow 
him, not even to raid a designated town— 
but to meet at a certain hidden bay on the 
south coast of Cuba, where they, and sturdy 
hosts from the other ports of the Caribbean 
sea, would consult, and select a town to 
loot, and elect for a leader the most capable 
man they could find in the company. 

The fame of Henry Morgan as a captain 
in time of battle has been told very often, 
but a little consideration of his career 
shows that as a promoter of buccaneer 
combinations he was still more notable. 
Indeed, the promoters of somewhat similar 
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combinations in these modern days, may 
yet find inspiration in the record of his 
various achievements. 

When at last Morgan went to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous no less than eleven 
well-found ships came to join him, and 
the number of men with swords was 700. 
These men gathered in the shade of a 
towering ceiba tree, to discuss, as Morgan 
had proposed, the feasibility of an attack 
upon various Spanish towns that were 
noted for wealth. Some of the bolder 
spirits, of whom Morgan was one, proposed 
Havana. They said that if the attack were 
made by night, and unawares, it might be 
captured, and that if they “could take a 
few ecclesiastics” first, success would be 
absolutely assured. 

Havana, at the time, had a population 
of 10,000 families, and it was defended by 
three castles “very great and strong.” 
Two of the castles guarded the harbor en- 
trance and the third stood on a hill where 
it commanded the city. In the history of 
the buccaneers, there is nothing that por- 
trays their arrogant self-confidence more 
fully, than the fact that many of them were 
found arguing on this occasion that 700 
men could walk into that city and loot it, 
in spite of the presence of 10,000 Spaniards 
beside the garrisons of three good stone 
forts. 

Opposition to the project to loot Havana 
arose, of course, There were men among 
these buccaneers who had been prisoners 
in the town, and they asserted that the 
company was not strong enough. But 
even they were only a little less arrogant 
than their shipmates, for they believed 
that with 1,500 men the job might be done. 

As it was impossible to increase the num- 
ber of buccaneers at that time, the Havana 
proposition was abandoned, and Puerto del 
Principe was chosen. It is likely that they 
would have tried Santiago instead, but for 
the fact that it had been looted, a short 
time before, by a band whose raid was 
never described in detail. 

Although puerto means port, Puerto del 
Principe is an inland town, and its harbor 
in those days was called Puerto de la Santa 
Maria. At this harbor the buccaneer fle 
arrived in due time, and Morgan, who had 
been chosen to command (as he had fore- 
seen that he would be), led his eager host 
to the beach and thence up the trail toward 











“With Morgan leading they were soon within the walls, hewing down the Spania 
by such strokes of the sword as the fanatic Montbar might have given.” 























the city. The prospect of a large purchase 
seemed good, as the buccaneers started in- 
land, for everything had been done with a 
celerity which betokened a surprise. But 
in the meantime, a Spaniard who had been 
held as a prisoner, had escaped ashore un- 
noticed, and had given warning that the 
buccaneers were coming. While the buc- 
caneers were landing on the beach, the 
people of Puerto del Principe were hiding 
their treasures, and some of the more 
courageous men of the town were marching 
down the trail to hide in ambush with big 
guns heavily loaded and well aimed. 

The fact is, that the first ambush that the 
buccaneers encountered was found to be 
so strong that after it had been duly tested, 
Morgan, good woodsman that he was, 
turned aside, and with well-sharpened cut- 
lasses the buccaneers hewed their way 
through the forest—a task, the difficulty of 
which can only be appreciated by” those 
who have tried it. For the tropical forest 
is almost a solid mass of trailing vines and 
thorny brush, while every insect that runs 
or flies through the shades has a mouth of 
fire or a sting that pierces like a spurt of 
molten steel. 

But when the open plain that surrounded 
the city was reached, the buccaneers shot 
to pieces the army of Spaniards that came 
valiantly to meet them, and after driving 
the remnants, with the women and chil- 
dren, into the churches, proceeded to wring 
the town dry. 

What Morgan did in this battle is no- 
where recorded. But while a picture of 
the man as a fighter is lacking, two inci- 
dents of the raid, that occurred after the 
looting, were remembered by the bucca- 
neers as characteristic, though one of the 
incidents did not affect his character much 
until after they had seen him at the sacking 
of Panama. It is related for one thing, 
that after the capture of Puerto del Prin- 
cipe some of the buccaneers were engaged 
in slaughtering cattle, when one, who was 
an Englishman, robbed a Frenchman of 
some marrow bones. Provisions were 
scarce at that time—so scarce that some of 
the prisoners were allowed to die of starva- 
tion—and the theft was a matter of mo- 
ment. Moreover marrow bones were highly 
prized by the buccaneers even in times of 
plenty. Accordingly there was a quarrel, 
at the end of which the Englishman chal- 
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lenged the Frenchman to fight a duel. The 
Frenchman accepted promptly, but while 
going to a suitable place for the fight, the 
Englishman stabbed him in the back and 
killed him. The entire French contingent 
in the camp at once united to avenge their 
murdered countryman, while the English- 
men, because of race prejudice, sided with 
the assassin. ° 

It was a serious matter, because’ the 
Frenchmen were determined to have ven- 
geance at any cost, while it was apparent 
that if Morgan did not side with the Eng- 
lishmen, they would depose him from his 
command. Having thus been brought 
suddenly and unwillingly to the forks of 
the road, so to speak, the wise Morgan in- 
stantly announced that justice should pre- 
vail, if they would give him a little time to 
learn precisely what had occurred, and so 
what ought to be done. In the meantime, 
he said, the accused should be put in irons, 
so that he could not escape. Then, when 
enough time had passed to allow the blood 
to cool a little, Morgan announced that the 
accused had a perfect right to challenge 
the Frenchman, and that if a duel had been 
fought all would have been obliged to 
abide by the result. But since the ac- 
cused had treacherously stabbed the 
Frenchman in the back, thus refusing to 
abide by the duel which he had himself 
invited, he ought to die. And with that, 
Morgan hanged him. 

As Esquemeling tells the other story, it 
appears that when the buccaneers came to 
divide the plunder “they found nigh the 
value of 50,000 pieces of eight in money 
and goods.” But “the sum being known 
it caused general grief to see such a small 
purchase, not sufficient to pay their debts.” 

The condition of affairs was again serious, 
and it became more so when the French 
ships from Tortuga got up their anchors 
and sailed for home. An abrupt departure 
like that was as bad as a charge that Mor- 
gan had not given them a “square deal,” 
and any ordinary buccaneer captain would 
have lost all prestige thereby. But to the 
able Morgan, the desertion of the French 
was but the opportunity to gain further 
glory and more wealth. Calling the Eng- 
lishmen together, he made them a speech 
that can be summed up in a single sen- 
tence: 

“Some may think that since the French 
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have deserted us the English cannot have 
sufficient courage to attempt such great 
actions as before.” 

It is recorded that Morgan “‘always com- 
municated vigor with his words,” but with 
that sneering appeal to the race prejudices 
of his crews, he stirred them to exaspera- 
tion. Then he made another wily bid for 
followers by inviting them to join him in 
a new expedition, and at the same time re- 
fusing to tell them its destination. 

He was forming the first blind pool known 
to buccaneer finance, and he would be glad 
to have them go in on a level keel; but, 
of course, if they were afraid to take 
the risk, there was no compulsion in the 
matter. 

That settled it. The company to a man 
joined him, and when he went over to 
Jamaica for needed supplies, the mystery 
of the proposed raid made such a strong 
appeal to the buccaneers there, that the 
fleet was increased to nine ships and 460 
men. 

On leaving Port Royal, Morgan held a 
southerly course until June 30, 1668, when 
he arrived within view of the Isthmus of 
Panama, at a point not far from the mouth 
of the Chagres River, and then, gathering 
his captains on.the flagship, he announced 
that he had come to loot the town of Porto 
Bello. 

That was a proposition to make even the 
boldest of them pause. Porto Bello certainly 
was a rich port. Since the year 1597, the 
wealth of the wonderful mines of Potosi, 
and that of all the rich settlements from Chili 
to Guatemala, had crossed the Isthmus to 
be loaded upon ships at Porto Bello and 
sent to Spain. The merchandise from 
Spain had come in return to Porto Bello for 
distribution to the settlements throughout 
the Pacific coast. But because of the great 
concentration of wealth there, the Spanish 
had fortified the place until they believed 
it impregnable. A huge stone fort stood 
on each side of the harbor entrance, and 
there were several smaller works located 
where they overlooked the town and the 
surrounding territory. Except Havanaand 
Cartagena, it was the strongest port in all 
the Americas. 

And there stood Morgan looking at 
the buccaneers through his half-shut eyes, 
while they turned from one side to the 
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other, and then began to growl dissent. 








What could 460 men do but beat out their 
bloody brains against such stone walls as 
were to be found in Porto Bello? The 
time for another stirring speech had come, 
and Morgan made it. 

He told them that they had arrived on 
the coast unknown to the Spaniards, for 
no one—not even the captains themselves 
—had known the destination of the ex- 
pedition until that moment. They would, 
therefore, be able to surprise the town, and 
they all understood what an advantage 
that would give them. Next he described 
the wealth of gold, silver and jewels in the 
place, and then he made the appeal that 
always set the buccaneers to shouting: 

“Tf our number is small our hearts are 
great; and the fewer persons we are the 
more union, and the better shares we shall 
have in the spoil.” 

As the sun went down, the buccaneer 
fleet entered a small river that lay ten 
leagues west of Puerto Bello, the mouth of 
which was called Puerto do Naos. Up this 
stream they sailed as far as the water per- 
mitted, when, with small boats, they rowed 
up until they reached the point where the 
road from Panama crossed the stream. 
Hiding their boats there, they marched 
over the well-traveled route, with an Eng- 
lishman who had been a prisoner in that 
country, in the lead, until they were near 
the doomed town. Then three or four 
men with the English guide went forward, 
and falling upon the unsuspecting sentinel 
who guarded the entrance to the town, 
they carried him bound to Morgan. The 
sentinel, when threatened with death by 
torture, said that the garrisons of the forts 
together numbered 300 men, and that the 
town contained, in addition, 400 citizens 
who had been trainetl to use arms. He 
also described in detail the different forts. 
Then the buccaneers marched silently for- 
ward, surrounded the first fort they came 
to (one of the smaller works), and sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender under 
penalty of death to all, if any resistance 
were made. 

To this the garrison made reply with a 
scattering fire that was nothing better than 
suicide, for the buccaneers swept over the 
walls, drove those whom they did not kill 
outright into a building over the maga- 
zine, and then fired the powder, thus de- 
stroying the fort and all within it. 
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But only a very small beginning had 
been made in the work of capturing the 
town. For, during the assault on this out- 
work, the inhabitants hastened to the re- 
maining forts, and prepared for a stubborn 
defence. As it happened, the governor of 
the town was in the stone fort that was 
nearest at hand, and a rapid fire from its 
heavy guns was at once directed at the 
buccaneers. To stop this, Morgan posted 
his best marksmen at a range of 200 yards, 
with orders to pick off the gunners in the 
fort as they loaded the cannon. 

The fact that the buccaneers, with their 
smooth-bore firelocks, were able to kill at 
least one of each gun crew every time a 
cannon was loaded, demonstrates, better 
than any other fact in the history of the 
buccaneers, that they were the best marks- 
men of their day. 

But shooting the garrison in that way 
would not capture the fort in a week or a 
month; and on seeing this, Morgan led his 
men to the gate of the fort where an at- 
tempt was made to build a fire that would 
open a way in; but all in vain, because the 
Spaniards threw from the wall such a 
shower of hand grenades, rocks and other 
missiles, that even buccaneer valor could 
not stand against it. 

For the moment even Morgan “began to 
despair of success.” But as he ran to a 
point of safety, he saw a party that he had 
sent against a smaller fort returning in 
triumph, and with that he thought of an 
expedient that would give him access to 
the well-defended fort. 

Hastily gathering poles from the high- 
thatched houses of the peons of the town, 
Morgan made a dozen ladders, each so 
broad that at least three men could climb 
up side by side. Then he compelled the 
monks and the nuns of the town—especi- 
ally the nuns—to carry these ladders to 
the walls of the fort, while the buccaneers 
marched behind them, ready to mount as 
soon as the ladders should be in place. 
Morgan thought that the governor would 
not fire on these devoted people, and both 
monks and nuns implored the governor to 
surrender. 

But for once the Spaniards were gov- 
erned by a man of unbending resolution. 
All sorts of missiles, including earthen pots 
containing powder and a burning fuse, 
were hurled down at the unfortunates, but 
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pricked on by the points of the swords in 
the hands of the buccaneers, they at last 
got the ladders against the walls, and then 
the buccaneers, with Morgan leading the 
way, were soon within the walls, hewing 
down the Spaniards by such strokes of the 
sword as the fanatic Montbar might have 
given. 

The garrison quickly dropped their arms 
and begged for mercy—all but one. The 
governor would not yield. With his sword 
he “killed many of the pirates and not a 
few of his own soldiers because they did 
not stand to their arms”; and finally, back- 
ing into a corner, he defended himself so 
well that no buccaneer could get near him. 
In vain they offered him his life because 
of his courage, and when his wife and 
daughter kneeled before him and begged 
him to yield, he replied: 

“By no means. I had rather die as a 
valiant soldier than be hanged as a coward.” 
And so, looking with clear eyes into the 
muzzles of the guns that were levelled at 
him, he was shot to death. 

As the sun went down on June 3oth the 
buccaneers had to be coaxed into making 
an attack upon the town. At sundown on 
July 1 st, the whole place was at their mercy. 
After securing their prisoners in the forts 
and placing a few sentinels around the 
town, the whole buccaneer force “‘fell to 
eating and drinking as usual; committing 
all manner of debauchery and excess,” 
sparing neither matron nor maid nor relig- 
ious recluse, until a time came when “fifty 
courageous men might have retaken the 
town and killed all the pirates.” Almost 
every man was dead drunk or utterly ex- 
hausted. 

For two weeks thereafter the buccaneers 
searched the town for treasure. Wells and 
cisterns were cleaned. Wherever a fresh- 
turned sod was found the ground was dug 
up. New means of torture were devised 
to compel the citizens to reveal the places 
where treasures were hidden. A favorite 
device consisted of a stout cord and a stick. 
The cord was tied loosely around the head 
of the victim, one end of the stick was in- 
serted between the cord and the head, and 
then the stick was turned so as to tighten 
the cord and compress the skull of the un- 
fortunate until his eyes popped from his 
head. Morgan locked on with grinning 
lips, while tne Spaniards were tortured, 
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and invented new methods for increasing 
the pain. 

In the meantime, Morgan had shown 
the arrogance of a British seaman in a way 
not unknown to the seamen of that race 
in later years. The president of Panama 
raised an army of 1,500 men with which 
to recapture Porto Bello. In some way, 
not related, Morgan learned that the Span- 
iards were coming, but instead of marching 
out with his entire crew to give battle he 
sent only 100 men. These, by taking an 
advantageous position in a narrow pass, 
routed the enemy with great slaughter, in 
spite of the tremendous odds. 

After the disastrous defeat of his army, 
the president of Panama sent a messenger 
to ask for a sample of the weapons by which 
the buccaneers had worked such wonders. 
Morgan received the messenger with special 
courtesy, and giving him a pistol and several 
bullets, sent him back with a message say- 
ing, he ““was much pleased to show” the 
president ‘“‘a slender pattern of the arms 
wherewith he had taken Porto Bello,” and 
he begged the president to “keep them a 
twelvemonth, after which he promised to 
come to Panama and take them away.” 
The president returned the pistol, with an 
emerald ring, and a message to the effect 
that the buccaneers would better not try 
Panama. 

When they had thoroughly searched 
Porto Bello, the buccaneers demanded and 
received 100,000 pieces of eight as a ran- 
som. They had threatened to burn the 
town and destroy the forts, unless 200,000 
pieces of eight were given them; but in the 
meantime, provisions had become so scarce 
that the buccaneers were forced to live on 
horse flesh, while the Spaniards were left 
to starve. 

With the ransom and such plunder as 
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they had been able to find, the buccaneers 
sailed to a barren coral reef on the coast of 
Cuba. Then, when the ships had anchored 
in the lee, the buccaneers went ashore with 
their purchase. Pieces of eight were piled 
high on a well-stretched sail. On another, 
they placed the solid plate. On a third, 
were displayed the jewels that seemed to 
flash forth flames of many colors as they 
lay in the sun, and on a fourth sail, they 
heaped up silks and velvets and linens by 
the cord. And how the buccaneers gath- 
ered around these and licked their chops, 
we may imagine. Then while the surf 
beat white upon the shoals, and the sun 
shone down on the broken coral, they 
counted the coin, and weighed the plate, 
and bid for the jewels and then divided the 
woven goods. Though less valuable than 
the other plunder, by the pound avoirdu- 
poise, the buccaneers prized fine cloth 
highly. There is a record of one merchant 
crew that joined the pirates for the sake of 
wearing fine red shirts. And the white 
goods were in no less demand among the 
buccaneers. With many winks and grins, 
they made bundles of the fine linen, taken 
from the wealthy sefioras and sefioritas of 
the Isthmus, and carried them away, for 
such things always purchased a particu- 
larly warm welcome from the sweethearts 
of the home port. 

In spite of the desertion of the French, 
Morgan had said to his men “that he 
doubted not to make a good fortune by 
that voyage,” and he had made good his 
word. By the capture of stone forts that 
had been considered impregnable, he had 
proved himself an able fighter. And he 
had ended all by a “square deal” in the di- 
vision of the plunder. It was now certain 
that when next he called for volunteers he 
would have a-plenty. 
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JOT the least among the 
influences of our modern 
everyday life is ath- 
letics and the interest 
in competitive sports 
and games. 

Among the young men 
of the influential classes, young men who 
are destined to be in control of the im- 
portant movements of the next generation, 
a large majority are at present in colleges 
where one of their interests, if not their 
main interest, is athletic sports. Under 
these circumstances, it may be pertinent 
to enquire what influence on the physical 
and mental character of the future man 
is exerted by his practice of athletics. 

It is probable that in some college in 
this country at the present time is the 
young man who will be twenty years hence 
either Secretary of State, Ambassador to 
England, Japan, Germany or Russia, or 
even Chief Executive of our country. 
Among the young men now in the col- 
leges are the future captains of industry, 
heads of corporations, financiers, lawyers 
and men of science. Will these men be 
more efficient in their various lines of 
activity through their interest in athlet- 
ics, or is the influence of an opposite 
nature? What effect upon health and 
physical powers does athletics exert? Is 
the practice of athletic sports and games 
conducive to the development of those 
abilities and characteristics which make 
a man more efficient in the battle of life? 

There is a general impression abroad 
to the effect that the practice of athletic 
sports and games develops physical 
strength and power. And to a large 
extent this is true; but it is true only 
with certain important reservations. 

Most athletic sports and games provide 


active exercise for both mind and muscle; 
and in cases where the young man devotes 
only a moderate amount of time and 
energy to the exercise, the effect can be 
only good, Frequently, however, per- 
sonal pride or class pride forms a factor 
in the problem, and this’ puts quite a 
different face on the matter. Under 
these circumstances the young man, en- 
couraged by his friends and incited by 
his own ambitions, is very likely not only 
to devote to the game an amount of time 
far in excess of its importance, but to 
subject himself to strain and over-effort 
in the actual practice. The result of 
this, of course, can be only injury to both 
body and mind. 

Athletics should be a means of im- 
proving the wholesomeness and effective- 
ness of both the mental and physical 
powers; and in many cases it fulfills 
these ends. Unfortunately the abuses 
are so general, however, that on the whole 
I am inclined to think athletic sports 
have done as much harm as good, so far 
as their physical effect is concerned. 

In considering this question, we must 
not forget that the human body, while 
adaptable to a high degree, is a wonder- 
fully delicate piece of mechanism—that 
while it may resist for some years con- 
stant overdrafts upon its powers, con- 
stant strain of its ligaments, muscles and 
organs, such demands cannot be made 
upon it without marked and permanent 
injury. In most sports and games the 
element of competition is a most impor- 
tant factor, and this element—the desire 
to conquer one’s personal opponent or 
the opposing team—is almost sure to 
induce injurious effort both of muscle 
and mind. 

It is not, however, with the effects of 
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athletics upon the body that we are 
dealing just now; but with the influence 
of sports and games in forming the mental 
and moral habits of the young men who 
engage in them. Is the general effect 
upon character of athletic games good or 
bad? Do such exercises help young men 
to fight the battle of life more fearlessly, 
honorably and successfully? To what 
extent does the practice of athletic games 
tend to develop those qualities of mind 
which we value most highly in practical 
every-day life? 

In answer to these questions, | would 
return the general reply that | believe 
athletic games tend to develop some of 
the most admirable qualities of heart and 
mind, which can be found in the human 
being. In the life of every day, in the 
struggle for place and power, in the effort 
to uplift our fellowmen by teaching or 
writing or by example—in all these activi- 
ties there are certain qualities which are 
essential to success and power. The man 
who would be or do anything significant 
in the world must have physical power, 
endurance and control; he must possess 
courage and concentration, aggressive- 
ness; he must have clear conceptions, 
quick judgment and decisiveness; he 
must, last of all, have the power of sacri- 
ficing himself for the good of his fellows. 

Now, I have no hesitation in claiming 
that all these characteristics of body and 
mind are developed by the _ proper 
practice of athletic games. 

A great thinker has said that the dif- 
ference between men consists, essentially, 
not in variations of ability or in oppor- 
tunity or in personal charm, but in will- 
power. An indomitable will always con- 
quers in the end. If we glance over the 
epoch makers of life—the men whose 
names stand out upon the scroll of history, 
Cesar, Savonarola, Napoleon, Luther, 
Cromwell, Bismarck, Washington, Jack- 
son—we shall find that their most marked 
characteristic was will-power, the deter- 
mination to do something, no matter 
what the consequences. 

Now, will-power easily becomes a habit. 
The man who says to himself: “I am 
going to break down that guard no matter 
what the consequences—even if I break 
my collar-bone, break my arm, my leg, 
or lose my life,” is the man who will also 
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walk up to the cannon’s mouth or face 
any other exigency of life in exactly the 
same spirit. 

As a means of developing will-power 
and courage, | place football first of all. 
Other games are close seconds, but better 
than all these stands football as a means 
of developing aggressiveness, courage, 
will. Other athletic games have some- 
thing of the same effect in training charac- 
ter. The man who catches off the bat, 
knowing that a misjudgment of an inch 
or two may mean disfigurement for life; 
the man who pushes his horse at the five- 
bar gate, realizing that a fall will probably 
mean injury or destruction; the man 
who, in boxing, risks the blow that is 
going to mean defeat and dangerous in- 
jury; the man who drives his automobile 
at the rate of two miles a minute, knowing 
that a slight failure in his self-control or 
a slight inequality in the road, will mean 
to him death and defeat—all these are 
developing that faculty which means 
power: all these are developing in them- 
selves courage and will-power. And cour- 
age, backed by will, is the prime secret 
of conquest in this constant struggle 
which we call life. 

In almost every form of athletic game, 
judgment is an important requisite. 
Whether it be the high fly to the outfield, 
the quick return .in tennis, the water 
jump in the cross-country run, or cross- 
counter in boxing—whichever of these it 
is, careful and rapid judgment is essential 
to success. 

Courage is nothing more or less than 
an exhibition of will-power, and all those 
games and sports which develop will- 
power inevitably develop courage at the 
same time. Perhaps no more striking 
exhibition of courage is ever shown in 
any human activity than that displayed 
by the boxer, who faces in the ring an 
adversary at least his equal, and perhaps 
his superior, in the pugilistic struggle. 
The moral qualities exhibited by boxers 
in an actual knock-out ring fight of, say, 
twenty rounds, is one of the most notable 
examples of moral power which could be 
mentioned. Each of the contestants is 
in danger not only of physical injury, 
which is to him a trifle, but dishonor, loss 
of prestige and injury to those bettors 
who have risked their money on him and 
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who, through the slightest carelessness or 
failure on his part, may lose their money. 

Boxing is an exercise which is not only 
of the most marked benefit in a purely 
physical way, but it is of the utmost 
value ds a means of training the mental 
and moral faculties. One of the most 
unfortunate whimsicalities of our very 
whimsical day, is the prejudice against 
boxing as a sport and exercise. There 
is no sport in which there is provided 
such splendid exercise for body and mind 
and spirit as in boxing. 

The physical influence of boxing is 
superb. Every muscle and organ is 
brought into active use. So far as mental- 
ity is concerned, the perception, imagina- 
tion, judgment, discretion, self-confidence, 
aggressiveness and will, are all brought 
into active and rapid use. The boxer 
who fails in perceiving his opponent’s 
intention; who misses in judging the 
power or reach of his blow; who is lacking 
in self-confidence, will-power or aggres- 
siveness; who fails for one moment to 
remember all the weak points of the man 
against whom he is working—that boxer 
is likely to, fail, to lose what we all value, 
that is, reputation, public confidence 
and income. Among the many sports 
and games which are of value in training 
the mind, | place boxing as by all means 
the most valuable. 

I have studied and played many games 
in my life, but I know of no game which 
is at once so simple and so complicated as 
baseball. 1 know of no game which could 
be more easily explained to a child, and 
no game which would require so complete 
and thorough concentration. | cannot 
think of any position in athletics where a 
man would have to exercise so much 
judgment, imagination, perception, in- 
sight, self-control, self-confidence and 
will, as in the pitcher’s box during a game 
between expert players. 

The pitcher must, in the first place, 
be an expert at the game. He must know 
every situation. He must realize every 
possibility. He must know the personal 
peculiarities of each batter who stands 
up before him; indeed, he must realize 
the batter’s mood at the moment. He 
must have full and complete appreciation 
of the game, and of the proper method 
of meeting any one of twenty contingen- 
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cies which may arise without a second’s 
warning. He must withal, be a trained 
athlete, who has mastered perhaps the 
most difficult art in all athletics, the 
art of throwing a ball. And he must be 
so thoroughly self-controlled as to deter- 
mine exactly when and where this ball 
must be delivered, with what particular 
curve, at what speed, and perhaps with 
what pantomime adopted to mislead the 
watchful batsman and his coach. 

The baseball catcher has an almost 
equally difficult task. Fear he has long 
since outlived. The broken fingers, the 
broken nose, the smashed teeth—any of 
these may be his without a moment’s 
notice. Yet he must calmly face the 
pitcher, act in accordance with signals 
given, and be ready at an_ instant’s 
notice to take in the entire situation on 
the field and to deliver the ball in ac- 
cordance. Error of judgment means dis- 
grace. Error of physical control means 
disgrace. Few positions in life are of 
more value as a means of moral, mental 
and physical training, than that of the 
catcher behind the bat. In fact I do not 
hesitate to say that the man who is a 
thoroughly good catcher or an expert 
pitcher—the man who has worked his 
way to the top on the ‘varsity nine, 
the National or the League team, has de- 
veloped powers which will insure him 
success in any walk of life in which he 
chooses to earnestly apply himself. 

As Bernard Shaw says in his clever 
little book, “The Perfect Wagnerite,” 
“Man has not come as yet: so far we 
have only men.” That is to say, the 
great thing is not the individual man, 
but the mass. This is the doctrine of 
democracy; and perhaps in no respect 
is athletic sport of more value than in 
developing this spirit of , democracy. 
The center-rush on the football eleven 
may be the son of a billionaire, the 
quarterback may be a chap who is 
working his way through college by 
chopping wood and making fires. But 
between them in sport there is no 
distinction. And this is the spirit of 
sport. 

Not only in all athletic games are 
the men entirely equal and free from any 
artificial or conventional distinction, but 
on the field during an active game it is 
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essential in many instances that a man 
should miss a brilliant play which might 
be his, in favor of some other man who is 
entitled to the play. In football and 
in baseball this is constantly seen. 
Nothing is more common than when 
shortstop and second-base both go for 
a high in-fly, the coach will call out which 
is to take the ball. Prompt obedience 
to this command is imperative. Often 
enough it means loss of distinction, but 
it means also, something far more valu- 
able to the player than any mere distinc- 
tion could possibly be. It means that, 
however dimly, the man who thus sub- 
jugates himself to his fellow, is learning 
life’s most valuable lesson of unselfish- 
ness—the lesson that it is not the in- 
dividual, but the work done by the team, 
that is important—the work done by 
humanity as a whole. 

Wellington said: ‘I won the battle of 
Waterloo on the cricket-field twenty years 
ago,” thus epitomizing the statements 
just made above, that in athletic sports 
and games we find splendid training for 
those powers which will win success 
and distinction in every-day life. 

The noted pugilist, “Bob” Fitzsim- 
mons, has over and. over again won his 
battles, snatching them from the very 
jaws of defeat, only because of his 
phenomenal will-power. Another still 
more famous fighter, now passed into the 
obscurity of the “‘has-been”’ class, John 
L. Sullivan, won his battles by very 
different methods. Sullivan was morally 
as well as physically aggressive. With 
him it was literally “‘ Faust recht,” the 
strong right arm. Sullivan waded in 


with his tremendous weight and rapid 
movements, forming an irresistible in- 
ertia. His man was smashed down be- 
fore he could even think of a defense. 

Back of Fitzsimmons’ clever tactics, 
back of Sullivan’s marvelous rushes, was 
the character of each man. Fitzsimmofis 
was slender, lanky, cool-headed, self-con- 
trolled, patient; Sullivan massive, power- 
ful, aggressive, impatient and _passion- 
ate. The tactics of each man were sim- 
ply the result of the man’s personal 
character. And so is it always in sports 
and games, the man’s success or failure 
will depend upon his moral characteristics 
even more than upon his physique. On 
the other hand, the practice of the ath- 
letic sports themselves will develop in 
him certain powers and abilities. 

The practice of athletics is not entirely 
and altogether beneficial to the young 
man who engages in it. Harm is often 
done. Physical strain leading to disease 
and weakness in later life; divergence of 
the young man’s energies from more im- 
portant matters; the encouragement of 
aggressiveness, brutality and the spirit of 
self-advancement—these are frequent re- 
sults of athletic practice. ‘ 

On the other hand, however, the good 
effects of athletics probably more than 
outpoint the bad. Courage gained 
through boxing, football, baseball, high 
diving, automobiling; perception, judg- 
ment, aggressiveness, learned in the same 
schools; altruism through team work; 
discretion and obedience—all these are 
valuable in the practical hurly-burly of 
every-day life, and all these are part of 
the general moral effects of athletics. 
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The tactless, shall I say 
fool, Monroe Doctrine talk 
by Professor Burgess the 
other day at Berlin under 
guise of the American His- 
tory Professorship, seems 
again to have awakened 
the Little Germany in Bra- 
zil fetich, which every now 
and again flashes forth to inflame a certain 
quality of American statesmen and to in- 
thrall many of the manufacturers of our 
periodical literature. 

The articles written about South Amer- 
ica within the last three years would, | 
fancy, number into the hundreds, yet not 
half a dozen of the authors had qualified 
by sufficient travel or study to discuss the 
subject in any of its phases; and of those 
that had done so, one is so extreme an op- 
timist as to be misleading, while another 
is too intimately connected with sundry 
enterprises to be unprejudiced. 

Three South American topics seem 


The 


German 


Ghost in 


Brazil 


most to delight the soul of the journalistic 
speculator :— 

1. The Germanization of Brazil. 

2. The Fulfillment of Pan-Americanism. 

3. A Railway to Unite the Three Amer- 
icas. 

And of these three the Pan-Germanic 
propaganda of Brazil is the most fruitful 
of political hysteria. This is the theme 
which the blundering Professor holding 
(oh, the irony of it) the Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of American History at Berlin 
University, has set a-quivering. 

Of all the bugaboos in this world of 
political ghosts, perhaps the most shadowy 
is the constantly repeated warning against 
Germany’s absorption of Brazil! 

O, La-la! 

The German inhabitants of Brazil num- 
ber about 250,000 in a total population of 
something like 17,000,000; and Brazil is 
about as large as the United States minus 
Alaska. There are three Italians for one 
German in Brazil, and ten dollars of Brit- 
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ish capital for every German dollar in- 
vested. 

In the two southern states of Brazil, 
there was considerable German immigra- 
tion abovt 1840, and the descendants of 
the original immigrants have multiplied 
amazingly. But they have not been rein- 
forced to any considerable extent by sub- 
sequent immigration, and they have inter- 
married freely with the Portuguese and the 
Brazilians. 

I believe | am very near the correct fig- 
ures in stating that in the last ten years, 
less than ten thousand Germans have im- 
migrated into Brazil. Their principal cen- 
ters are the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Santos; and the three southern 
states of Parana, Sta. Catharina, and Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

Much misleading informa- 


— tion ahout German-Bra- 
zilians has been floated 
on the both in England and in 
this country. Real estate 
Other speculators and indiscreet, 


or ignorant, or subsidized 
newspapers have sought to 
create the impression that 
these Germans constitute a State within 
the State, and are intriguing for political 
independence. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the 
idea, and nothing farther from actual fact 
than this statement. With the exception 
of about one per cent. they are all natural- 
ized Brazilians; and if my travels through 
Brazil taught me anything, it was that 
nothing is farther from the thought of 
these people than political agitation or 
political aspiration of any character. 

The Germans in Brazil are of two kinds, 
those in the commercial and those in the 
colonial movement. Those of the com- 
mercial movement are but a comparative 
handful, remain German for the greater 
part and are interested solely in their trade. 
Those in the colonial movement are repre- 
sented by a class of very hard-working 
farmers and small trades-people, whose 
chief desire, so far as I could determine, 
seems to be left alone. Only a compara- 
tive few of the present colonial Germans 
were born in Germany, and have no sym- 
pathy whatsoever with political move- 
ments in the Fatherland. 

A great-to-do is made by the alarmist 


Foot 


exploiter of the Pan-Germanic theory over 
the fact that these Germans speak their 
own language rather than the Portuguese 
of their adopted country. The reason foi 
this is clear enough to any one who really 
knows the subject, and the country; it is 
the very natural one of clinging to the na- 
tive common tongue by a settlement geo- 
graphically isolated from their Brazilian 
fellow countrymen. Furthermore, only 
recently has the national or state govern- 
ment taken official notice of their educa- 
tional condition, and established local 
schools. The children of these Germans, 
so-called, not only are learning the Bra- 
zilian language, but they are learning it 
more generally than the German language. 
They go to school with the native children, 
play with them, and are in thought and 
action and speech more Brazilian . than 
German. 

Of course, these people, like all other 
people, growl occasionally with reason or 
without, at one kind or another of mal- 
administration; and, no doubt, when they 
are drinking at their clubs, they may in- 
dulge in vapory talk about an independent 
German Republic, or brag how quickly the 
Kaiser would come to their assistance, etc., 
etc.; but this is all beer talk (good beer 
they brew, too,down there). As a matter of 
fact, there never has been any sort of an 
outbreak against Brazilian rule, nor even 
any serious conspiracy, and Brazil to-day 
has no better citizens, no more loyal citi- 
zens; in fact, no citizens so loyal, as these 
descendants of the original German immi- 
grants. 

Indeed, | go so far as to assert that the 
descendants of the German immigrants 
are better citizens, stancher, more worth 
while to Brazil than her own native-born 
Brazilian citizens. In a word, the agri- 
cultural Germans of southern Brazil are 
being gradually absorbed, although the 
process is a slow one, because of the infe- 
riority of the social and political medium. 
Except in the wholesale trade at the sea- 
ports, I see no chance for any considerable 
German influence in Brazilian affairs. 
The Italian influence is far more likely to 
become dominant—that is a possibility of 
not so many years distant. 

The German commercial invasion of Bra- 
zil is much more a reality—another ques- 
tion which | will take up later. 
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Pan-Americanism is a beau- 
The tiful theory. It is an ideal 
that warms South Ameri- 
Elephant cans to oratorical flights— 
especially the Brazilian, to 
Walks = whom oratory is a dissi- 
pation; and, in common 
with most orators at po- 
litical gatherings, literality 
counts for naught compared with the 
flowers of rhetoric. I must not be under- 
stood as belittling the work of such inter- 
national gatherings as the last Pan- 
American Conference at Rio. On the con- 
trary, | regard their influence as wide and 
most desirable; and | believe President 
Roosevelt has done few wiser things than 
to have started Secretary Root on the 
South American tour from which he re- 
cently returned. 

But there is knowledge in looking facts 
squarely between the eyes. 

There is no more chance of a community 
of ideals or interests or sympathy be- 
tween Brazil and Venezuela, or Peru and 
Brazil, or Argentine and Chili, than there 
is between England and Russia, or France 
and Germany. And there is absolute in- 
difference between South America and 
Central America. 

Pan-American delegates may wax patri- 
otic in support of the theory of unity against 
the outside, but those of us who have trav- 
eled South America sufficiently to know the 
country and its people, are well aware that 
it is not from the outside, but from the 
inside, that the ideal is threatened. 

And the South Americans know this, 
too. 

In all this brotherly-love declamation 
what assurance is there for instance, to 
Bolivar, or to Peru, that Brazil will not 
again annex sections of their country that 
develop sufficiently rich in rubber to make 
such annexation desirable? 

What assurance is there to Ecuador that 
it will remain intact against the greater 
progression or restlessness of its neighbors? 

What assurance is there to Uruguay and 
Paraguay against final division between 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic? 

That is practical Pan-Americanism and 
the kind which I observe finds, naturally 
enough, no recognition at these conferences 
where only beautiful thought and impas- 
sioned oratory prevail. 
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But of all South American 

dreams, none is perhaps 

more recurrent, and cer- 

Band tainly none is more inviting 

to the Latin imagination 

Begins than that which proposes 

at a very “early day” to 

toPlay connect New York and 

-Buenos Aires by rail. What 

we are going to do with South America in 

a trade way when this railroad is completed, 

makes almost as wondrous a tale as that 

other stock pledge of the enthusiastic con- 

cerning what we are going to do with the 

west coast of South America commercially 
when the Canal is finished. 

The fact that the west coast is the com- 
paratively arid side of South America, and 
that already an open roadway for whom- 
soever seeks it leads to the incomparably 
rich and fertile east coast, is of course en- 
tirely beside the question. Besides, why 
take the fruit that hangs ready to drop 
into our lap, when you can make people 
believe in golden apples beyond the divide? 

I read in the press announcements of 
this gigantic scheme, that “of the total 
mileage from New York to Buenos Aires, 
10,400 miles, all but about one-third— 
3,059 miles—is completed, or under con- 
struction, or in such condition as promises 
a speedy construction.” But I do not see 
it explained that practically all this ““com- 
pleted” part is in the United States. 

And the projectors further and quaintly 
declare that “the gaps are 1,200 miles in 
Peru, 450 miles in Ecuador, 845 miles in 
Columbia, and 1,200 miles in Panama and 
Central America.” Deliciously naive, con- 
sidering that the 1,200 miles in Peru, the 
450 miles in Ecuador, etc., just about 
represent the total coast line proposed. 
In a word, with the exception of one little 
spur of twenty miles, there is no north 
and south railway on the entire west coast 
of South America north of Valparaiso. 
And probably there is no stretch of 
country anywhere in the world over which 
a railroad need be constructed at greater 
cost, and with less prospect of returns 
from local traffic. It reads well on paper; 
it is a good subject for editorial expansion 
on the occasions of Pan-American con- 
ference—but it is a hazy dream. 

If the backers of this impractical, pros- 
pectively unprofitable scheme would organ- 
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ize to open the wonderful waterways of 
Brazil and Venezuela and the Argentine, 
which tap every section of the west coast 
of South America worth tapping, there 
would be a project calculated to make this 
. wonderful country a marvel of productive- 
ness, and present the world of investors 
with an investment they could seriously 
consider. 
If Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
a has succeeded in climbing 
Mt. McKinley, and there 
seems no good reason for 
doubting the authenticity 
Scaled of the telegram announcing 
his success, he must be 
credited with the most notable perform- 
ance yet achieved in North American 
mountaineering, for this no doubt is the 
most difficult peak on our continent. To 
have reached the top with but a single 
assistant (for the rest of his party were 
separated, exploring and mapping the sur- 
rounding country), is indicative of Dr. 
Cook’s persistency and faith in final suc- 
cess after two trying and unsuccessful 
previous experiences. 

His estimate of this Alaskan peak places 
its height at 22,800, instead of 20,000, as 
hitherto, but until Dr. Cook returns to re- 
veal his calculations and scientific data, we 
must hold to the old estimate. 

Meanwhile he merits congratulations on 
the performance, the full particulars of 
which we shall await with great interest; 
and since some question has arisen through 
the doubting of his original telegram, full 
particulars, of course, will be expected by 
the public that is waiting to award the 
Doctor with the mountaineering honors of 
1906. 
And 1906 has been a year of distinguished 
performances in mountain climbing. The 
Duke of Abruzzi, whose ascent of Mt. St. 
Elias has been eclipsed on the North Amer- 
ican continent by Dr. Cook’s more recent 
feat, succeeded last June in surmounting 
the second highest (19,024) summit of 
the Ruwenzori Range in Central Africa. 
The highest summit (Mt. Kibo) of this 
range being 19,912. 

But the achievement of Dr. and Mrs. 
William H. Workman last August over- 
shadows that of the Italian Duke in Africa, 
for they succeeded in climbing to 23,394 
feet on the peak of the Chago Lungma 
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glacier in the Himalayas. This, I believe, 
is a record in height; though by no means 
so difficult an undertaking as McKinley. 
The Workmans camped for two nights at 
21,000 feet, which becomes also a record 
for a mountaineer’s camp. 

Thus, the mountain climbing honors of 
1906 may be said to justly belong to Amer- 
ica, for Dr. and Mrs. Workman and Dr. 
Cook are Americans. 


In exploration, America 
The Spirit hasalso playeda part in the 

year just closing through 
that Makes the successful penetration 

of Labrador by Dillon Wal- 
the World lace, and my ascent to the 
head waters of the Orinoco 
River and trip to the 
Guaharibos Indians, a 
tribe of savages never before visited by a 
white man. 

Among foreigners, the name of Captain 
Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian, is pre- 
eminent in exploration for 1906, for in 
sailing throughout the Northwest passage 
on his ship, he has achieved what for three 
centuries men have been struggling to ac- 
complish. 

The Sir John Franklin expedition in 1847 
(about), made the discovery of this pas- 
sage, but was lost in an endeavor to 
thread it. On my trip through the Barren 
Grounds in 1895, near the Copper Mine 
River, | passed the last permanent inland 
camp made by the ill-fated Franklin party. 
There is another passage which is credited 
to McClure, but never has been negotiated 
by any one ship, or by any other explorer 
than its original discoverer, McClure, who 
in 1850-53 made it by ship and by a dog sled. 

Of other foreigners, that great explorer, 
Sven Hedin, whose trips have of recent 
years placed him at the very head of all 
scientific adventurers, is for the third time 
attempting what to this day, perhaps, re- 
mains the most difficult journey on the 
globe—that to Lhasa. 

Another foreigner, the Duke of Orleans, 
is making his way toward the North Pole 
via Franz-Josef-Land—the route of that 
other more distinguished explorer, Fridtjof 
Nansen, and subsequently of Abruzzi. It 
is a significant fact, by the way, that Ab- 
ruzzi on returning from the memorable 
journey which put to the credit of his party 
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the farthest north, stated his belief to be 
that the route via Greenland is the more 
desirable and more possible one for at- 
taining the honor for which so many lives 
have been offered. 

Our own Peary is now making his attack 
on the Pole via the Greenland route, where 
the problem of dog feed and of helpers is 
not so forbidding as via the other. No 
word has been heard from Peary since he 
went in, though if his first attempt has been 
successful, word is apt to come before the 
year closes. If the North Pole is ever to 
be reached, Peary ought to be the suc- 
cessful explorer, for none has ventured into 
the north so thoroughly equipped with ex- 
perience, and knowledge, and outfit. 


Justice McAvoy of the New 
waste York Bench set an exam- 
ple the other day, which, if 
to You, followed by others, would 
provide one of the most 
Judge effective means of protect- 
ing our song birds. 

The Justice gave thirty days in prison to 
a man brought before him for having killed 
a song bird in Central Park, and in pro- 
nouncing sentence, said: 

‘‘T am sending _ to jail instead of fining you in 
order that men of your vicious tendency may take 
warning. The city spends large sums of money every 
year for the protection and the preservation of these 
song birds. 

‘It is an outrage, such as I imagine men like you 
cannot appreciate, that armed bands of men and 
boys slaughter these birds, which are the pride of the 
city, and are none too plentiful at that. ou will go 


to jail for a term, and so will any other man brought 
before me for the same offense.” 


Will the Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
Washington, and Chicago papers please 
copy? 

One of the greatest victo- 


Cut it ries that yet has been 
achieved by the protec- 
off tors of game birds in this 
country, is the decision 
the handed down not so long 


ago by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of The 
People of the State of 
New York vs. John Hill. 

This was a case in which the proprietor 
of the Clarendon Hotel of Brooklyn, had 
been arrested for serving grouse and plo- 
ver during the closed New York season. 
Hill and his lawyers claimed that the birds 
were imported, and not native, and that, 
therefore, there was nothing within the 
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law to prevent them from selling. Hill 
won in the first court and the matter was 
then taken by the friends of game pro- 
tection up to the Superior Court, where 
game protection was upheld and Hill ad- 
judged guilty. Forthwith the case was 
carried up to the Court of Appeals where, 
as I have said, Hill was defeated and the 
cause of game protection given its most 
encouraging experience. 

This case should be heralded far and 
wide over these United States, and | am 
recording it here for that purpose, and not 
as a news item. 

One of the most difficult things to com- 
bat in the protection of game birds has 
been this very claim by hotels and res- 
taurants and others that the state has 
no right to stop the sale of game birds that 
are not killed within the state. It re- 
quires no great exercise of intelligence to 
comprehend that if such a thing were pos- 
sible, if the sale of game birds were per- 
mitted under this interpretation of the 
law, there would be literally no protection 
whatsoever for our native birds, because it 
is true, of course literally true, that these 
so-called foreign birds are not foreign birds 
at all, but birds brought in from adjacent 
states, smuggled in unlawfully, and kept 
in cold storage to serve during the closed 
season as “imported.” 

There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment over this question; a great many 
cases in the cause of game protection have 
been lost in different courts of different 
states through the exploitation of this 
very point in the law. It has been fought 
back and forth, but always won finally by 
the friends of game protection in the Court 
of Appeals. Yet there has never been a 
case so thoroughly threshed out, or a 
decision so unequivocal as this one of 
the New York Court of Appeals, in which 
the game warden is upheld and justified 
in his arrest and prosecution of the pro- 
prietor of the Clarendon Hotel. I dwell 
on this case because it is one that should 
give cheer to all friends of protection. 
There is no question now of the right being 
on the side of those of us who seek to con- 
serve the disappearing wild bird life of this 
country. 

Courage to fight is the only requirement 
now. Let us hope that will not be lacking. 
It is gratifying to note that since the 
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decision of this case against the Brooklyn 
hotel and while | am writing this para- 
graph, the Waldorf of New York is being 
taken to account on the very same matter, 
viz., the sale of so-called foreign game in 
closed season. 

I am writing this before 
the football season has ad- 
vanced beyond the Prince- 
ton-Cornell game, but it 
has gone far enough to up- 
a hold the wisdom and judg- 
ment of those who fought 
last winter for the revision 
of the old rules. It has 
gone far enough to confute those who 
claimed that the new rules would result 
merely in chaos, that ground gaining by 
carrying the ball would be impossible, 
that the brutality would not be eliminated. 

As a matter of fact, football under the 
new rules is asuccess. We have asa result 
a more open and, therefore, a more inter- 
esting game; a cleaner game and one with 
more fun in it for both the player and the 
spectator. There is not enough fun in it 
yet for the player—but that will come. 
This season is the entering wedge. 

For the present, we know that the ten 
yard rule has practically done away with 
so-called mass play; that the new “down” 
rule eliminates the brutality of piling up on 
the player; that the forward pass gives us 
the open play, which both football men 
and spectators have been urgently de- 
manding. 

I am looking for a season that will close 
with great credit to the new rule makers, 
and satisfaction to the friends of the game. 

i see a tendency by some of the colleges 
to ante-game agreements that only one 
umpire shall be used, instead of two as the 
rules provide. 

This should be stamped out instantly. 
The captains of the competing teams have 
no right whatever to agree on the violation 
of a plain rule. They would have just as 
much right to agree before the game that, 
for example, no penalty will be asked or 
accepted for off-side play, or for slugging, 
or for any other violation of the rules. 

In a word, the captains have no right to 
play under any other than the letter cf the 
rule as put forth by the Committee; and 
as a matter of fact the two umpires are 
needed, not only to preserve the cleanli- 
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ness of the game, but to help the referee, 
who with the forward pass has really more 
than the average man can keep track of. 
Like begets like. Another wholesome 
indication of the present season is the un- 
der-graduate’s protest at Harvard against 
secret football practice. It is not so long 
ago that the crews were practicing in se- 
cret, and one of the last props of the old 
foolish régime will be knocked out when 
this secret football practice is likewise 
forgotten. I have been following the 
football fortunes of the colleges for some- 
thing like twenty years, and | cannot re- 
call a single game of any consequence 
that was won by plays developed in secret. 


The effort making by the 

Lend friends of the late “‘ Adiron- 

dack”’ Murray to erect a 

a monument to his memory, 

and to aid his wife and 

daughters, securing to 

them the family home- 

stead, is one to which every sportsman 
should respond. 

“Adirondack” Murray was a pioneer in 
wholesome outdoor literature. It would 
be difficult to say to what extent the 
perusal of his books have resulted in start- 
ing the present helpful inclination to out- 
door life that is sweeping over our country. 

An association has been formed for the 
purpose of raising this memorial, and it 
will take but a few dollars from only those 
who have read Murray’s books to make 
the project asuccess. I am sure I will not 
appeal in vain. Communications on this 
matter should be addressed to Harry V. 
Radford, 212 East 1o5th St., New York. 
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The next shooting matchof 

Drop the National Rifle Associa- 

tion is to be held at Ft. 

the Clinton, O., and | hope 

that the western men will 

Ginger cut out of their meeting 

all the comic opera at- 

tachments and arrange- 

ments that have played so 

prominent a figure in the matches held in 
recent years at Sea Girt. 

As I understand the mission of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, it is to encourage 
shooting with a view to giving us some 
reasonable ground for wearing with credit 
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the title of marksman. If this be true, 
certainly matches must be shot under or- 
dinary and fair and reasonable couiditions. 

Last August, when I visited Sea Girt, 
the scene of the last match, had | not been 
acquainted with the tendency | would have 
thought I was attending a match at fancy 
shooting. What with barometers, and ther- 
mometers, and wind gauges, and umbrellas, 
the range looked like a signal station of the 
weather bureau. No doubt, such arrange- 
ments are all right, for, say, a sharp-shoot- 
er’s contest, but as a rule of the tourna- 
ment, they are, it seems to me, entirely 
beside the mission of the Association. 

The chief thing, the only thing worth 
while, in these tournaments is to develop 
practicable marksmen, and by practicable, 
we understand marksmen who if taking 
the field against an enemy, can do execu- 
tion under adverse conditions. Troops do 
not have wind gauges, and barometers, and 
thermometers, and umbrellas in the field 
of action, and there is nothing so upset- 
ting to marksmanship in the field as the 
habit of scientific helps to fancy shooting. 
Let us cut out the fancy work and get 
down to serviceable match shooting that 
will give us real marksmen, and not fancy 
shooters. 

The management of the last meeting at 
Sea Girt was far from being creditable to 
the Association on other points, and sports- 
men will welcome its change to the west in 
the hope of its fortunes being wrested from 
the clique that have been running things 
to suit themselves. 


Apropos of that. “Ameri- 
That ican stroke,” which our 
English friends and some 
“Yankee” uninformed Americans pro- 
claimed as defeated by the 
Stroke English stroke the other 
day when Cambridge beat 
Harvard—I have been very much interested 
in reading the critical review of that race 
by Vivian Nickalls, who is considered the 
most prominent oarsman of all England. 
After saying that an American “can not 
catch the water smartly,” and that we do 
not know how to build a shell, this English 
expert goes on to say that: 
“There was’one feature of the Ameri- 
cans’ rowing that was worthy cf every 
English oarsman’s attention . . . the 
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rapidity with which the Yankees shot their 
hands away. It was the admiration of 
every true oarsman who watched the race, 
and strange to say, it was as marked at the 
end of the race as at the beginning. ; 

“Now, | greatly feel that unless English 
oarsmen acquire that beautiful free-hand 
action of the Yankee, the day will arrive 
sooner or later when America will thor- 
oughly beat us on the river.” 

So much for perhaps one of the most, if 
not the most, important qualities that go 
to make up a good stroke. 

Again quoting: “1 would also draw the 
Englishman’s attention to two smaller 
features connected with the American 
’varsity boat, that to my mind seemed 
worthy of our adoption. The first was 
swivel rowlocks; the second thing 
about the American boat that struck me as 
being just fine was the length of slides. 
a I can not advise rowers of the 
old country too strongly to copy their 
Yankee cousins, and bring their stretchers 
up a good two inches toward the rigger 
and so lengthen their slides.” 

Bear in mind that the contention which 
those of us who believe in the American 
stroke have always made in its favor, is 
that its longer slide than the English is 
what gives it the added power with the 
less exertion. 

If an oarsman of Nickalls’ quality and 
knowledge and well-known insularity ex- 
tols the *‘ Yankees” for the manner in 
which they get their hands away, their 
length of slide and their swivel rowlocks 
as superior to British institutions — 
well, what remains of the Yankee stroke 
to criticize adversely—for certainly two 
of these elements are the fundamentals of 
rowing. If these are adopted by the 
British, where, I should like to ask, 
remains the vital difference between the 
English and the American stroke? 


It will be pleasing information to the 
friends of protection to know that the elk, 
which, by way of experiment, were turned 
loose in the Adirondacks about a year and 
a half ago, are multiplying and prospering. 

The moose experiment has not succeeded 
so well, but the effort is not being relaxed 
on that account. More money has been 
raised, and something like $2,000 will be 
expended in additional animals this year. 
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Not the least interesting experiment is 
the stocking of the Adirondacks with beaver, 
for which $1,000 was appropriated by the 
Legislature last season. If these efforts 
to restock the North Woods are success- 
ful, there will be no reason why the 
same thing can not be done elsewhere in 
America. 


Every year the sportsmen of this coun- 
try wonder why the National Horse Asso- 
ciation does not insist on the pedigree be- 
ing printed in their catalogue with every 
entry. The reason is that the Horse Show 
Association is influenced to just that ex- 
tent by dealers. The average dealer does 
not wish the pedigree of his horse pub- 
lished. It would make interesting reading 
if the real age of a great many of the fa- 
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miliar performers at the horse show were 
made known. Some of them to my certain 
knowlecge have been “‘six years old”’ for 
the last five years. 

Seriously speaking, we shall never attain 
in this country to any standard of carriage 
horse until the pedigree is demanded of 
horse show entries. 

Intelligent breeders are always seeking 
to know the blood lines which have blended 
to successfully develop a winner, and until 
the Association, national so-called, de- 
mands the pedigree of every horse brought 
into its ring, we shall continue to have 
exhibited stags, for which the entire coun- 
try has been ransacked by men of wealth, 
whose only thought is a blue ribbon, and 
who care nothing at all for the breeding 
side of the question. 


Since the foregoing View-Point paragraphs were sent to press, Peary 


Fartherest 


has secured for America the honor of “fartherest north,” by reaching 


87 degrees, 6 minutes, after a very severe trip over the easterly drift- 


North ing ice. 


This means that he got within about 200 miles of the Pole, 


and though no doubt bitterly disappointed at not securing the prize 
for for which he has struggled so long and so valorously, yet all Ameri- 
cans will glory in his achievement. 


Peary 


was 84 degrees and 17 minutes. 


The best previous record was 86 degrees, 34 minutes, made in 1900, 
by Captain Umberto Cagni of the Abruzzi party. 
the best previous to 1900, was 86 degrees, 4 minutes. 


Nansen’s record, 
Peary’s best previous record 


At this writing, Peary has not made known his future plans, but it is safe to say that 
if his boat is seaworthy and there are provisions remaining, he will make another 


attempt to reach the Pole. 


In whatever direction his path lies, may God speed him! 




















CAMP EQUIPMENT 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


CHAPTER I 
THE WILDERNESS TRAVELER 


MAX. people have asked me what, all 

things considered, is the most valu- 
able quality a wilderness traveler can 
possess. Always I have replied unhesi- 
tatingly; for no matter how useful or de- 
sirable such attributes as patience, courage, 
strength, endurance, cl nature, ingenui- 
ty, may prove to be, undoubtedly a man 
with them but without the sense of di- 
rection is practically helpless in the wilds. 


THE SENSE OF DIRECTION 


A sense of direction, therefore, I should 
name as the prime requisite for him who 
would become a true woodsman, depending 
on himself rather than on guides. The 
faculty is largely developed, of course, by 
much practice; but it must be inborn. 
Some men possess it; others do not—just 
as some men have a mathematical bent, 
while to others figures are always a des- 
pair. It is a sort of extra, having nothing 
to do with criterions of intelligence or 
mental development, like the repeater 
movement ina watch. A highly educated, 
a cultured man, may lack it; the roughest 
possess it. Some who have never been in 
the woods or mountains acquire in the 
space of a vacation a fair facility at picking 
a way; and I have met a few who have 
spent their lives on the prospect trail, and 
who were still, and always would be, as 
helpless as the newest city dweller. It is 
a gift, a talent. If you have its tiniest 
germ, you can become a traveler of the 
wide and lonely places. If you have it 
not, you may as well resign yourself to 
guides. 

The sense of direction in its simpest and 
most elementary phase, of course, leads a 
man back to camp, or over a half-forgotten 
trail. The tenderfoot finds his way by 
little landmarks, and an attempt to re- 
member details. _A woodsman adds to this 
the general ‘“‘lay”’ of the country, the di- 
rection its streams ought to flow, the course 
the hills must take, the dip of strata, the 
growth of trees. So if the tenderfoot for- 
gets whether he turns to right or left at a 
certain half-remembered burnt stub, he is 
lost. But if at the same point the woods- 
man’s memory fails him, he turns unhesi- 
tatingly to the left, because he knows by 
all the logic of nature’s signboards that the 
way must be to the left. A good moun- 
taineer follows the half-obliterated trails 
as much by his knowledge of where a trail 
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must go, as by the sparse indications that 
men have passed that way. I have 
traveled all day in the Sierras over ap- 
poameey virgin country. Yet every few 

ours we would come on the traces-of an 
old trail. We were running in and out 
of it all day, and at night we camped 
by it. 

“That is, as I have said, elementary. It 
has to do with a country over which your 
woodsman has already traveled, or about 
which he knows something. In the last 
analysis, however, it means something 
more. 

The sense of direction will take a man 
through a country of which he knows 
nothing whatever. He travels by the feel 
of it, he will tell you. This means that his 
experience subconsciously arranges certain 
factors from which the sixth sense we are 
discussing draws certain deductions. A 
mountaineer, for example, recognizes the 
altitude by the vegetation; knowing the 
altitude, he knows also the country for- 
mation, and so he can tell at once whether 
the cafion before him will narrow to an im- 
passable gorge, or remain open enough to 
admit of passage. This in turn deter- 
mines whether he shall choose the ravines 
or ridges in crossing a certain divide, and 
exactly how he can descend on the other 
side. The example is one of the simpler. 
A good man thus noses his way through a 
difficult country with considerable ac- 
curacy where a tenderfoot would speedily 
become lost. 


THOROUGHNESS 


But if a sense of direction is the prime 
requisite, thoroughness presses it close. 
It is sometimes very difficult to command 
the necessary patience. At the end of a 
hard day, with the almost moral certainty 
that the objective point is just ahead, it 
is easy, fatally easy, when the next dim 
blaze does not immediately appear, to say 
to one’s self: ‘‘Oh, it’s near enough,” and 
to plunge ahead. And then, nine times out 
of ten, you are in trouble. ‘‘I guess this 
is all right’’ has lost many a man; and the 
haste too great to be sure—and then again 
sure—has had many fatal results. If it is 
a trail, then be certain you see indications 
before proceeding. Should they fail, then 
go back to the last indication and start 
over again. If it is new country, then 
pick up every consideration in your power, 
and balance them carefully before making 
the smallest decision. And all the time 
keep figuring. Once having decided on a 
route, do not let the matter rest there 





As you proceed, aoe our eyes and mind 
busy, weighing carefully each bit of evi- 
dence. And if you become suspicious that 
re are on the wrong tack, turn back un- 
esitatingly, no matter how time presses. 

A recent expedition with a fatal termina- 
tion illustrates this point completely, At 
first sight it may seem invidious to call 
attention to the mistakes of a man who 
has laid down his life in payment for them. 
But it seems to me that the chief value of 
such sad accidents—beyond the lessons of 
courage, endurance, comradeship, devotion 
and beautiful faith—hes in the lesson and 
warning to those likely to-fall into the same 
blunders. (I knew Hubbard, both at col- 
lege and later, and admired and liked him. 
I am sure he would be the first to warn 
others from repeating his error.) 

The expedition of which I speak started 
out with the purpose of exploring Labra- 
dor. As the season is short some haste 
was necessary. The party proceeded to the 
head of a certain lake into which they had 
been told they would find a river flowing. 
They found a river, ascended it, were con- 
quered by the extreme difficulties of the 
stream; one of the party perished, and the 
others came near to it. 

As for the facts so far: The first thought 
to occur to a man entirely accustomed 
to wilderness travel would be, is there, 
perhaps, another stream? Another river 
flowing into that lake? Encountering 
difficulties, he would become more and 
more uneasy as to that point, until at last 
he would have detached a scout to make 
sure. 

But mark this further fact: The party’s 
informants had told Hubbard that he 
would find the river easily navigable for 
eighteen miles. As a matter of fact the 
expedition ran into shallows and rapids 
within a half mile of the lake. 

To a woodsman, the answer would have 
stood out as plain as print. He would have 
retraced his way, explored further, found 
the right river, and continued. But poor 
Hubbard was in a hurry, and moreover 
possessed that optimistic temperament that 
so endeared him to all who knew him. 
“‘They must have made a mistake in the 
distance. I guess this is all right,”’ said 
he, and pushed on against difficulties that 
eventually killed him. 

To a man accustomed to exploration 
such a mistake is inconceivable. Labra- 
dor is not more dangerous than other 
wooded northern countries; not so dan- 
gerous as the big mountains; much safer 
than the desert. A wrong turn in any of 
these wildernesses may mean death. 
Forty men succumbed to the desert last 
summer. Do not make that wrong turn. 
Be sure. Take nothing for granted— 
either that ‘‘they made a mistake in the 
distance,” or that ‘‘it’s probably all right.”’ 
One of the greatest of American wilder- 
ness travelers knew this—as all wilderness 
travelers must—and phrased it in an epi- 
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gram that has become classic. ‘‘Be sure 
ou are right, and then go ahead,” advised 
aniel Boone. 


ALERTNESS 


So you do not get lost—barring acci- 
dents—you are safe enough. But to trav- 
el well you must add to your minor affairs 
the same quality, slightly diluted perhaps, 
that I have endeavored to describe above. 
In this application it becomes thorough- 
ness and smartness. A great many people 
object, while camping, to keeping things 
in trim, to getting up in the morning, to 
moving with expedition and precision. 
‘‘Oh, what’s the use in being so particu- 
lar!’’ they grumble, ‘‘this is supposed to 
be a pleasure trip.”’ 


DISCIPLINE 


Outside the fact that a certain amount 
of discipline brings efficiency, there is no 
doubt that a slack camp means trouble 
sooner or later, When things are not 
picked up, something important will 
sooner or later be lost or left behind. 
Where the beginning of the day’s journe 
hangs fire, sooner or later night wili natéh 
you in a very bad place indeed. Where 
men get in the habit of slouching, physi- 
cally and mentally, they become in emer- 
gencies unable to summon presence of 
mind, and incapable of swift effective 
movements. The morale is low; and ex- 
clusive of the fact that such things are an 
annoyance to the spirit, they may in some 
exceptional occasion give rise to serious 
trouble. Algernon is ten minutes slow in 
packing his -horse; and Algernon gets well 
cursed. He is hurt as to the soul, and de- 
mands of himself aggrievedly how ten 
minutes can be valued so high. It is not 
the ten minutes as a space of time, but 
as a measure of incompetence. This pack 
train is ten minutes short of what a pack 
train should be; and if the leader’s mind 
is properly constructed, he is propor- 
tionately annoyed. 

Although not strictly germane to a dis- 
cussion of equipments, I am tempted to 
hold up a horrible example. 


A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 


One evening we were all sitting around 
a big after-dinner fire at the Forest Super- 
visor’s summer camp in the Sierras, when 
an outfit drifted in and made camp a few 
hundred yards down stream. After an 
interval the leader of the party came over 
and introduced himself. 

He proved to be a youngish man, with. 
curly hair, regular features, a good phy- 
sique, and eyes handsome, but set too close 
together. A blue flannel shirt whose top 
button was unfastened, rolled back to 
show his neck; a handkerchief was knott€d 
below that; in all his external appearance 
he leaned toward the foppish-picturesque. 
































This was in itself harmless enough. Shortly 
he began to tell us things. e confided 
that his chief ambition was to rope a bear; 
he related adventures in the more southern 
mountains; he stated that he intended to 
travel up through the Minarets, and over 
Agnew’s Pass, and by way of Tuolumne. 
This was to consume two weeks! Finally 
he became more personal. He told us how 
President Roosevelt, when on his Pacific 
Coast tour, had spoken to him personally. 

‘“When the train started,’’ said he, ‘I 
ran after it as hard as I could, with a lot of 
others; but I ran a lot faster and got ahead, 
so the President spoke directly to me— 
not to the crowd, but to me/”’ 

He left us suitably impressed. Next 
morning his camp was astir at five o’clock 
—as was tg ow considering the strenuous 
program he had outlined. About seven, 
our friend, the dentist from Fresno, came 
over to get his animals, which he had turned 
out in the Supervisor’s pasture over night 
—ten animals in another man’s mountain 
pasture! We had a shooting match, and 
talked Reserve matters for just one hour 
and twenty minutes. Then somebody 





waked up. 

“I wonder what’s become of _K——; 
let’s go see.” 

We went. K was standing, dusty, 


in the middle of the corral. In his hand 
he held a short loop not over three feet 
across. This he whirled forward and 
overhand. Occasionally he would cast it 
at a horse. Of course the outraged and 
astounded animal was stricken about the 
knees, whereupon he circulated the confines 
of the corral at speed. 

And the animals! At the moment of our 
arrival K was bestowing attention on 
a dignified and gaunt mule some seventeen 
hands high. I never saw such a giraffe. 
Two, about the size of jackasses, hovered 
near. One horse’s lower lip wabbled ab- 
jectly below a Roman nose. 

We watched a few moments; then of- 
fered mildly to ‘‘help.” K , somewhat 
heated and cross, accepted. The first 
horse I roped I noticed was barefoot. So 
were the others. And the route was over 
a rough granite and snow country. Thus 
we formed a procession, each leading some 
sort of equine freak. It was by now nearly 
nine o'clock. 

Camp we found about half picked up. 
The other members of the party were nice, 
well-meaning people, but absolutely in- 
experienced. They had innocently en- 
trusted themselves to on the 
strength of his self-made reputation; and 
now undoubtedly were taking all this fuss 
and discomfort quite as part of ‘‘rough- 
ing it.” 

hen we saw them we were stricken 

with pity and a kindly feeling which K: 

had failed to arouse, so we turned in to 
a them saddle up. 

was occupied with a small mule 

which he claimed was ‘‘bad.’”’ He hitched 
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said mule to a tree, then proceeded to ele- 
vate one hind leg by means of a rope 
thrown over a limb. Why he did not 
simply blindfold the animal no one could 
tell. We looked forward with some joy 
to the throwing of the pack-hitches. 

But at this moment a Ranger dashed u 
with news of a forest fire over in the Rock 
Creek country. The Rangers present im- 
mediately scattered for their saddle horses, 
while I took a pack and went in search of 


—— 

ortly after one o’clock I was organ- 
ized, and departed on the trail of the 
Rangers. They had struck over the ridge, 
and down the other side of the mountains. 
Their tracks were easy to follow, and once 
atop the divide I could see the flames and 
smoke of the fire over the next mountain 
system. Desiring to arrive before dark, 
I pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. 
About half way down the mountain I 
made out dust ahead. 

‘‘A messenger coming back for some- 
thing,”’ thought I. 

In ten minutes I was stricken dumb to 
overtake the K party plodding trust- 
ingly along in the tracks made by the 
Rangers. 

‘‘Well,”’ I greeted them, ‘‘what are you 
doing over here? A little off your beat, 
aren't you?”’ 

The members of the party glanced at 
each other, while K. turned a dull red. 

““Wrong trail, eh?’’ said he easily; 
‘‘where does this one go to?”’ 

‘Why, this isn’t a trail!’”’ I cried, ‘‘can’t 
you see it’s just fresh tracks? This will 
take you to the fire, and that’s about all. 
Your trail is miles to the north of here.” 

For the moment he was crushed. It 
was now too late to think of going back; 
a short cut was impossible on account of 
the nature of the country. Finally I gave 
him a direction which would cut another 
trail—not where he had intended to go, 
but at least leading to horse feed. Then 
a bade him farewell, and rode on to the 

re. 

Long after dark, when hunting for the 
ae the boys had camped, I met that de- 
uded outfit moving supperless, homeless, 
lost, like ghosts in the glow of the fire line. 
was cross and snapped at me when 
I asked him if he wasn’t seeing a good deal 
of country. But I looked at the tired faces 
of the other members of the party, and 
my heart relented, and I headed them for 
a meadow. 

“‘How far beyond is Squaw Dome?’’ 
asked K , as he started. 

‘Sixteen miles—about,”’ said I. 

‘About eight hours the way you and I 
travel, then,” said he. 

** About — weeks the way you travel,” 
amended a Ranger standing near. 

Two days later a shake-maker came to 
help us fight fire. 

“Oh _ yes, they passed my place,” said 
he. ‘‘I went out and tried to tell him he 
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was off’n the trail, but he waved me 
aside. ‘We have our maps,’ says he, very 


lofty.” 

Twelve days subsequently I rode a day 

and a half to Jackass Meadow. The 

arty had just passed! I wonder what 
eet of them, and how soon their bare- 
footed horses got tender. 

Now, the tenderfoot, one helps out, nor 
makes fun of, for he is merely inexperienced 
and will learn. But this man is in the 
mountains every summer, and actually has 
the nerve to write articles for the Sierra 
Club publication on how to do it. He 
likewise wishes to rope bears. 

No better example could be instanced 
as to the value of camp alertness, effi- 
ciency, the use of one’s head, and the 
willingness to take advice. I had with me 
at the time a younger brother whom I 
was putting through his first paces; and 
K was to me invaluable as an object- 
lesson. 

The object of this chapter is not to tell 
you how to do things, but how to go at 
them. If you can keep from getting lost, 
and if you can keep awake, you will at least 
reach home safe. Other items of mental 
and moral equipment you may need will 
come to you by natural development in 
the environment to which the wild life 
brings you. 








CHAPTER II 
COMMON SENSE IN THE WILDERNESS 
OVERBURDENING 


There is more danger that a man take 
too much than too little into the wilder- 
ness. No matter how good his intentions 
may be, how conscientiously he may follow 
advice, or how carefully he may examine 
and reexamine his equipment, he will 
surely find that he is carrying a great 
many pounds more than his companions, 
the professionals at the business. At 
first this may affect him but little. He 
argues that he is constructed on a dif- 
erent pattern from these men, that his 
training and education are such as. to 
have developed in him needs and _ habits 
such as they have never known. Precon- 
ceived notions, especially when one is 
fairly brought up in their influence, are 
most difficult to shake off. Since we have 
worn coats all our lives, we include a coat 
in our list of personal apparel just as un- 
questioningly—even as unthinkingly—as 
we should include in our calculations air 
to breathe and water to drink. The coat 
is an institution so absolutely one of man’s 
invariable garments that it never even 
occurs to him to examine into its use or 
uselessness. In like manner no city dwel- 
ler, brought up in proximity to laundries 
and in the firm belief that washing should 
be done all at once and at stated intervals, 
can be convinced that he can keep clean 
and happy with but one shirt; or that more 
than one handkerchief is a superfluity. 





ELIMINATION 


Yet in time, if he is a woodsman, and 
really thinks about such affairs instead of 
taking them for granted, he will inevitably 
gravitate toward the correct view of these 
things. Some day he will wake up to the 
fact that he never wears a coat when 
working or traveling, that about camp his 
sweater is more comfortable, and that in 
sober fact he uses that rather bulky gar- 
ment as little as any article in his outfit. 
So he leaves it home, and is by so much 
disencumbered. Ina similar manner he will 
realize that with the aid of cold water and 
soap the shirt he wears may be washed in 
one-half hour and dried in the next. 
Meanwhile he dons his sweater. A hand- 
kerchief is laundered complete in a quarter 
of an hour. Why carry extras, then, 
merely from a recollection of full bureau 
drawers? 

ESSENTIALS 


In this matter it is exceedingly difficult 
to be honest with one’s self. The best test 
is that of experience. What I have found 
to be of no use to me may measure the 
difference between comfort and unhappi- 
ness to another man. Carry only essen- 
tials: but the definition of the word is not 
so easy. Am essential is that which, by 
each man’s individual experience, he has 
found he cannot do without. 


HOW TO DETERMINE ESSENTIALS 


How to determine that? I have else- 
where indicated* a practical expedient, 
which will, however, bear repetition here. 
When you have reached home after your 
trip, turn your duffle bag upside down on 
the floor. Separate the contents into 
three piles. Let pile No. 1 include those 
articles you have used every day—or near- 
ly that often; let pile No. 2 comprise those 
you have used but once; and pile No. 3 
those you have not used at all. Now, no 
matter how your heart may yearn over the 
Patent Dingbat in No. 3, shut your eyes 
and resolutely discard the two latter piles. 

Naturally, if you are strong minded, pile 
No. 1 will be a synonym for your equip- 
ment. As a matter of fact you will pn 
ably not be as strong minded as that. 
You will argue to yourself somewhat in 
this fashion: 

‘*Yes, that is all very well; but it was 
only a matter of sheer chance that the 
Patent Dingbat is not in pile No. 1. To 
be sure, I did not use it on this particular 
trip; but in other conditions I might need 
it every day.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DUFFLE 


So you take it, and keep on taking it, and 
once in a great while you useit. Then some 
day you wake up to two more bits of camp 
philosophy which you formulate to your- 

*The Forest. 
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self about as follows: An article must pay 
in convenience or comfort for the trouble of 
ats transportation; and substitution, even 
imperfect, ts better than the carrying of special 
conveniences. Then he hurls said Patent 
Dingbat into the nearest pool. 


PATENT DINGBATS 


That hits directly at the weak point of 
the sporting catalogues. Every once ina 
while an enthusiast writes me of some new 
and handy kink he is ready to swear by. 
It is indeed handy; and if one could pluck 
it from the nearest bush when occasion for 
its use arose, it would be a joy and a de- 
light. But carrying it four hundred miles 
to that occasion for its use is a very differ- 
ent matter. The sporting catalogues are 
full of very handy kinks. They are good 
to fool with and think about, and plan over 
in the off season; but when you pack your 
duffle bag, you’d better put them on a shelf. 

Occasionally, but mighty seldom, you 
will find that something you need very 
much has gone into pile No. 3. Make a 
note of it. But do not be too hasty to 
write it down as part of your permanent 
equipment. 

The first summer I spent in the Sierras 
I discovered that small noon showers need- 
ed neither tent nor slicker. So next year 
I left them home, and was, off and on, 
plenty wet and cold. Immediately I 
jumped to the conclusion that I had made 
a mistake. It has not rained since. So 
I decided that sporadic heavy rains did 
not justify the transportation of two 
cumbersome articles. ow, when it rains 
in daytime, I don’t mind getting a little 
wet—for it is soon over; and at night an 
adequate shelter can be built of the tar- 
paulin and a saddle blanket. In other 
words, the waterproofs could not pay, in 
the course of say three days’ rain in a 
summer, for the trouble of their transpor- 
tation during four months. 

As I have said, the average man, with 
the best intentions, will not go too light, 
and so I have laid especial emphasis on 
the necessity of discarding the unessen- 
tial. But there exists a smaller class who 
rush to the opposite extreme. 


ANOTHER SORT OF TENDERFOOT 


We all know the type. He professes an 
inordinate scorn for comfort of all sorts. 
If you are out with him you soon discover 
that he has a vast pride in being able to 
sleep on cobblestones—and does so at the 
edge of yellow pines, with their long needles. 
He eats badly cooked food. He stands—or 
perhaps I should say poses——indifferent to a 
downpour when everyone else has sought 
shelter. In a cold climate he brings a 
single thin blanket. His slogan seems to 
be: ‘‘This is good enough for me!”’ with the 
unspoken conclusion, “if it isn’t good 
enough for you fellows, you’re pretty soft.” 
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THE TOUGH YOUTH 
The orn part of it is he usually man- 


ages to bully sensible men into his point of 
view. They accept his bleak camps and 
voluntary hardships, because they are 
ashamed to be less tough than he is. And 
in town they are abashed before him when, 
with a superior, good-natured and tolerant 
laugh, he tells the company with glee of 
how you brought with you a little pillow- 
case to stuff with moss. ‘‘ Bootleg is good 
enough for me!’’ he cries, and everyone 
marvels at his woodsmanship. 

As a plain matter of fact this man is the 
worse of two types of tenderfoot. The 
greenhorn does not know better; but this 
man should. He has mistaken utterly the 

roblem of the wilderness. The wild life 
is not to test how much the human frame 
can endure—although that often enough 
happens—but to test how well the human 
wits, backed by an enduring body, can 
answer the question of comfort. Comfort 
means minimum equipment; comfort 
means bodily ease. The task is to balance, 
to reconcile these apparently opposing 
ideas. 

THE LOGIC OF WOODCRAFT 


A man is skillful at woodcraft just in 
a as he approaches this balance. 
<nowing the wilderness he can be com- 
fortable when a less experienced man 
would endure hardships. Conversely, if a 
man endures hardships where a woodsman 
could be comfortable, it argues not his 
toughness but his ignorance or foolishness. 
Which is exactly the case with our blatant 
friend of the drawing-room reputation. 

Probably no men endure more hard- 
ships than do those whose professions call 
them out-of-doors. But they are un- 
avoidable hardships. The cowboy travels 
with a tin cup and a slicker; the cruiser 
with a twenty-pound pack; the prospector 
with a half blanket and a mah of pilot 
bread—when he hasto. But on round-up, 
when the chuck wagon goes along, the cow 
puncher has his ‘‘roll’’; on drive with the 
wanigan the cruiser sends his ample ‘‘tur- 
key’’; and the prospector with a burro 
train takes plenty to keep him comfortable. 
Surely even the Tough Youth could hardly 
accuse these men of being ‘‘soft.” 

You must in this matter consider what 
gs means of transportation are to be. 
t would be as foolish to confine your 
outfit for pack horses to the equipment 
you would carry on your own back in the 
forests, as it would be to limit yourself to 
a pack-horse outfit when traveling across 
country ina Pullmancar. When you have 
horses it is good to carry a few—a very 
few—canned goods. The corners of the 
kyacks will accommodate them; and once 
in a blue moon a single item of luxury 
chirks you up wonderfully and gives you 
uite a new outlook on life. So you chuck 
them in, and are no more bothered by 
them until the psychological moment. 
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On a walking trip, however, the affair is 
different. You can take canned goods if 
you want to. But their transportation 
would require another Indian; another 
Indian means more grub and more equip- 
ment; and so at the last you find yourself 
at the head of an unwieldy caravan. You 
find it much pleasanter to cut the canned 
goods, and to strike out with a single 
companion. 


After all, it is an affair of common sense; 
but even common sense, when confronted 
by a new problem, needs a certain directing. 
The province of these articles is to ofier 
that direction. I do not claim that m 

way is the only way; nor am I rash enoug 

to claim it is the best way. But it is my 
way; and if anyone will follow it, he will be 
as comfortable and as well suited as I am, 
which is at least better than going it blind. 


(To be continued.) 





TRE IDEAL GOLF COURSE 


A STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


BY CHARLES B. MACDONALD 


9 ge the past few months I have 
listened to many heated and intelli- 
gent discussions as to the merits pro and 
con of the various great golfing greens, as 
well as to the merits of particular holes. 

It seems to me the disputants were not 
so far apart as the heat of the argument 
might imply. The differences were more 
apparent than real. The basic principles 
they were together on. It was only when 
they came to ‘‘splitting hairs’’ that the 
fun began—a certain pot bunker or a cer- 
tain hummock was alleged to be in the 
wrong place, or this or that hole was a few 
yards too short or too long—otherwise 
the hole was perfect. Further, it appeared 
to me that the combatants always pieaded 
for the hole they were most familiar with. 
Finally, I became convinced that any hole 
warranting warm or acrimonious discus- 
sion over a term of years must be ‘‘worth 
while,’’ otherwise it would have been con- 
signed to oblivion with less comment. 

So far as I have been able to determine, 
no one course has the consensus of opinion 
as being preeminently the best. All agree 
generically on seaside courses. Undoubt- 
edly St. Andrews has the greater number 
of advocates as being the Queen of Golf 
Links, though that greatest of golfers of 
the past decade, Vardon, decries St. An- 
drews as unfair; but then, Vardon has 
never been successful there. 

Mr. J. L. Low somewhere says that most 
courses are too physical and mathematical, 
while only the best introduces as well the 

hilosophical and_ strategical element. 

oubtless there are many professionals 
who do not appreciate the subtle aspect 
of golf, and do not care for that which is 
temperamental in the game. 

After St. Andrews, I think that Prest- 
wick ran for second place, the chief criti- 
cism of Prestwick being the lack of length 
and number of blind holes. 





After the above two courses opinion 
seemed to be pretty evenly divided be- 
tween No. Berwick, Machrihanish, West- 
ward Ho, Deal, Hoylake, Littleston, Bran- 
caster and Sandwich. Each had its 
champions. I found it very popular to 
abuse Sandwich—surely there is no better 
soil or turf or more attractive undulations 
on any green—the fundamentals of a good 
golf course. True, the holes are too short, 
especially the first nine, the putting greens 
much too large, with no variety of hazard 
calling for accurate approaching; and be- 
sides all this, the majority of the holes 
are blind—a sad fault. I was told that 
the Royal St. Georges Green Committee 
were at loggerheads; it is to be hoped that 
they will soon agree, and make Sandwich 
what it has all the natural advantages of 
being, second to no course. 

Hoylake was a disappointment to me. 
Twenty to thirty years ago I think the 
course, though shorter, ‘was much better. 
The greens were infinitely finer, and the 
bent rushes and side hazards, prevented 
playing ‘‘all over the lot.” To-day the 
course is mediocre from the point of view 
of being a championship green—nothing 
exceptionally fine, nothing brilliant, noth- 
ing very bad; fair length of hole, fair 
putting greens, reasonable hazards, and 
the green generally appeared to me to be 
verging more toward an inland than a 
seaside course. I think Fornby has the 
possibilities of becoming a better course. 

In discussing and comparing the merits 
of the various courses, one is struck im- 
mediately with the futility of argument 
unless some basis of excellence is agreed 
upon—premises on which to anchor. In 
view of this, I have tried to enumerate all 
the essential features of a perfect golf 
course in accordance with the enlightened 
criticism of to-day, and to give each of 
these essential characteristics a value, the 



































sum total of which would be roo, or per- 
fection. Following is the result: 





ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS MERIT 
1. Course 
(a) Nature of the soil . 18) 
(b) Perfection in undulation and hill- ; > 33 
ocks o a9 § 


Putting greens 


> 


(a) Quality of turf . ‘ s i 
(b) Nature of undulation ” ‘ “ 18 
(c) Variety ‘ ° a5 


3. Bunkers and other hazards 


(a) Nature, size and variety . F 7} 18 
(6) Proper placing . ¥ » 
4 Length of hole 


(a) Best length of holes . 1 3} 18 
(b) Variety and arrangement of length 6 


5. Quality of turf of fair green . . 8 


6. Width of fair green of the course, 4s 
to 60 yards ra 3 


7. Nature of teeing cial and prox- 
imity to putting greens ‘ ‘ 2 


100 


(1) Studying the above qualities in 
detail, there can be but one opinion as to 
the nature of the soil the course should 
be built upon, as well as the contour of 
the surface of the green, running as this 
should in more or less gentle undulations 
as at St. Andrews, breaking in hillocks in 
a few places, more or less bold in certain 

arts as at Sandwich and No. Berwick. 
he three courses above mentioned fulfill 
the ideal in this respect. There can be 
no really first-class golf course without such 
material to work upon. Securing such a 
course is really more than half the battle, 
though I have credited this phase of the 
question with only 33 points, the other 17 
— blending themselves with the other 
eatures. Having the material in hand to 
work upon, the completion of an ideal 
course becomes a matter of experience, 
gardening and mathematics. The courses 
of Great ‘britain abound in classic and not- 
able holes, and one has only to studv them 
and adopt their best and boldest features. 
Yet in most of the best holes there is al- 
ways some little room for improvement. 

(2) Regarding quality, nthing  in- 
duces more to the charm of the game 
than perfect putting greens. Some should 
be large, but the majority should be of 
moderate size, some flat, some hillocky, 
one or two at an angle; but the great 
majority should have natural undulations, 
some more and others less undulatin 
It is absolutely essential that the turf preee. 
be very fine so the ball will run perfectly 
true. 

(3) When one comes to the quality of 
the bunkers and other hazards we pass 
into the realm of much dispute and argu- 
ment. Primarily bunkers should be sand 
bunkers purely, not composed of gravel 
stones or dirt. Whether this or that 
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bunker is well placed, has caused more 
intensely heated arguments outside of the 
realms of religion, than has ever been my 
lot to listen to. However, one may rest 
assured when a controversy between 
‘“‘cracks’”’ is hotly contested throughout 
years as to whether this or that hazard 
is fair or properly placed, that it is the 
kind of hazard you want and that it has 
real merit. When there is a unanimous 
opinion that-such and such a hazard is 

rfect. one usually finds it commonplace. 

ortunately, I know of no classic hole 
that has not its decriers. 

The eleventh hole at St. Andrews, which 
four out of five golfers (a greater consen- 
sus of opinion than I have found regard- 
ing any other hole) concede to be if not the 
best, second to no short hole in existence, 
is berated vigorously by some able expo- 
nents of the game. At the last champion- 
ship meeting at Hoylake, Mr. H. H. Hilton 
told me it would be a good hole if a cross 
bunker was put in and Strath closed. 
Heaven forbid! 

To my mind, an ideal course should have 
at least six bold bunkers like the Alps at 
Prestwick, the ninth at Brancaster, Sa- 
hara or Maiden (I only approve of the 
Maiden as a bunker, not a Bete) at Sand- 
wich, and the sixteenth at Littleston. 
Such bold bunkers should be at the end 
of a two-shot hole or a very long carry 
from the tee. 

Further, I believe the course would be 
improved by opening the fair green to one 
side or the other, giving short or timid 
players an opportunity to play around 
the hazard if so desired, but, of course, 
properly penalized by loss of distance for 

laying. 

ther than these bold bunkers I should 
have no hazards stretching directly across 
the course. 

Let the hazard be in the center or to 
either side or graduated in distance from 
the hole across the course. A very great 
number should be pot bunkers, particularly 
to the side; bunkers in which one can take 
a full shot with a wooden club are a 
travesty—some such bunkers as they have 
at Sunningdale. 

A burn is a most excellent hazard and 
is utilized with the greatest advantage at 
Prestwick and Leven. 

As to side hazards other than bunkers, 
no doubt bent rushes and whins are the 
best. Long grass entails too much search- 
ing for balls. However, in the case of 
long grass from the fair green proper to 
the full growth of the grass the cutting 
should be graduated, being shorter nearer 
the line to the hole. 

(4) Treating length of hole, we must 
again, as in the placing of hazards, revert 
to the experience history has taught us in 
the as to guide us in our judgment. 
Speaking roughly, the generally accepted 
best total length of a golf course is put at 
6,000 yards. I have before me cards giv- 
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ing the distances of twenty of the first 
courses in the United Kingdom The 
average distances of holes sum up as 
follows: 


200 yards and under 2 7-10 
300 yards and under ‘ ‘ + 2 7-10 
400 yards and under e ° .8 
499 yards and under ° . 4 
500 yards and over ° . . 6-10 


I don’t believe one can go far wrong if 
he takes the above as an approximate 
guide. 

True, nearly all these courses were laid 
out before the advent of the Haskell ball, 
adding as it does twenty yards to wood 
and iron. Now, while the Haskell ball 
has marred many excellent holes, it has 
made just as many indifferent holes ex- 
cellent. The majority of green committees 
have failed to realize this and have ex- 
0 their energy in devising means to 

ngthen every hole. It would be much 
better if they would shorten some, lengthen 
some and leave the others alone. 

The large majority of old golfers— 
notably Mr. Low, Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
and the Messrs. Whigham (men all brought 
up in different schools)—declare that bad 
as too short a course may be, too long a 
course is infinitely worse. What a golfer 
most desires is variety in the one, two, and 
three shot holes, calling for accuracy in 
placing the ball, not alone in the approach 

ut from the tee. Let the first shot be 
played in relation to the second shot in 
accordance with the run of the ground and 
the wind. Holes so designed that the 
player can, if he so wish, take risks com- 
mensurate to the gravity of the situation— 
playing, as it were, ‘‘to the score.’ 

Let the two-shot holes over 380 yards 
call for long driving less accurate than 
others where less length calls for greater 
accuracy. The more accurate the drive 
in oe the ball the better the approach. 

Jithout generalizing further on the 
question of the best holes, following are 
eighteen holes which occur to me as being 
about right. Of course, the reader must 
assume that the run of the ground and the 
hazards are correct: 


1. 370 yds. Similar to the bottle hole at Sunning- 
dale, placing deep graduated bun- 
kers in place of ditch and bunker 
the green properly. 

2. 340 yds. Composite first shot of the r4th or 
Perfection at No. Berwick, with 
gree. and bunker guard like 1sth 
Muirfield. 

3- 320 yds. Similar 3d St. Andrews. 

4 187 yds. Resembling Redan, No. Berwick. 

5. sto yds. Suggested by 16th Littlestone Dog, 
length 410 yards. Latter route 
made excessively dangerous by 
calling for long and accurate play. 


6. 400 yds. Similar 4th Sandwich. 

7. 130 yds. Similar sth Brancaster with tee 
raised so player can see where pin 
enters hole. 

8. 420 yds. Similar 9th Leven. 

9. 35¢ yds. Similar 9th Brancaster. 

to. 240 yds. Similar 3d, or Sahara, Sandwich, 


making carry full 175 yards direct, 
then a fair run to green with alter- 
native to play around. 


11. 450 yds. Similar 17th St. Andrews, making 
very bad hazard where the dike 
calls for out of bounds, and while 
keeping the green same size as at 
present would alter fall of plateau 
apporaching. 

12. 160 yds. Resembling 11th St. Andrews. 

13. 400 yds. Similar 3d Prestwick. 

14. 490 yds. Like 14th St. Andrews, making 
greens larger and making run up 
less fluky. 

15. 210 yds. Suggested by 12th Biarritz, making 
sharp hog back in middle of course. 
Stop 30 yards from hole bunkered 
to the right of green and good low 
ground to the left of plateau green. 

16. goo yds. Suggested by 7th Leven, which is 
only 240 yards, with burn running 
at a bias, and green guarded by 
sharp hillocks. 

17. 380 yds. Resembling 17th, or Alps, Prestwick, 

18. 360 yds Resembling 8th New St. Andrews, 
which is now too long for the 
bunkering. 

A grand total of 6,017 yards. 


These distances are measured from mid- 
dle of teeing space to middle of putting 
green. With proper teeing space and put- 
ting greens each hole could be lengthened 
at will from 20 to 30 yards. 

I have notes of many holes equally as 
good as a number of the above, but this 
list will convey to the mind of the reader 
a fair idea of what I have gleaned during 
the last few months as constituting a per- 
fect length of hole consistent with variety. 

(5) For quality of turf throughout 
fair green there is no excuse for its not 
being good enough, so I have allowed only 
eight marks for it. 

‘ (6) The tendency to widen courses is 
much to be lamented. Forty-five to sixty 
yards is plenty wide enough. This is wider 
than St. Andrews used to be thirty years 
ago, when the course was better than it is 
now. I note that Mr. Deally, Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Charles Hutchins in laying out 
the nevy course (that last word in golf) 
at Sandwich have kept a width of rather 
under than over fifty yards. 

(7) I would give the proper width 
three marks, as well as two marks for good 
tees in close proximity to the putting green. 
Tiis walking fifty to one hundred and 
fifty yards to the tee mars the course and 
delays the game. Between hole and teeing 
ground people sometimes forget and com- 
mence playing some other game. 

The aggregate of all the above marks 
makes 100, which from my point of view 
is an ideal golf course—something yet to 
be attained! 

Before closing I wish to enumerate a few 
defects which unavoidably exist on some 
really good courses: 

More than three blind holes are a defect 
and they should be at the end of a fine 
long shot only. Hills are a detriment. 
Mountain climbing is a sport in itself and 
has no place on a golf course. Trees in 
the course are a serious defect, and even 
when in close proximity prove a detriment. 
Out of bounds should be avoided if possi- 
ble. Cops are an abomination. Glaring 
artificiality of any kind detracts from the 
fascination of the game. 

































MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


THE HOME ICE-HOUSE 


ig is not too early in the season to consider 

the matter of ice-houses. In fact, the 
sooner they are built the better, for better 
work can be done now than after winter 
weather sets in, and much of the success of 
a house depends — the thoroughness of 
its construction. he impression that any 
old shed which will hold sawdust is just as 
good as a more carefully constructed build- 
ing, is a wrong one. Such a house is an 
ice-waster, instead of an ice-keeper. and 
obliges one to put up twice as much as is 
really necessary in order to tide over the 
season. 

One of the best foundations for an ice- 
house that I have ever seen was made of 
large stones — ‘*‘hard-heads’’ — imbedded 
half their depths in soil, These gave a 
thoroughly substantial support to the 
house, and to the ice stored in it. They 
were placed as closely together as possible 
over the area occupied by the building. 
Of course there was considerable space be- 
tween them because of their irregular shape, 
which did not admit of very tight joints, 
but this was part of the original plan, as 
these spaces were designed to furnish facili- 
ties for perfect drainage—a most important 
item in the successful management of an 
ice-house. Such a foundation will be 
found preferable to the ordinary one of 
stone laid up in mortar, extending under 
the sills only, because it goes over the entire 
surface of the house-bottom, and does 
away with the necessity of a wooden floor- 
ing, which often gives way under the great 
weight of the ice, and soon decays because 
of the large amount of moisture in the lower 
stratum of sawdust. 

The size of the house you build must be 
determined by the amount of ice you think 
you need. A space ten by twelve feet, ten 
feet high, will hold enough to supply 
liberally a family of ordinary size. But it 
is better to insure an over-supply, rather 
than ‘‘just enough.” A pretty correct 
estimate can be made by figuring up the 
number of blocks of ice two feet square that 
can be stored in one layer, allowing an 
eight-inch space for sawdust around the 
outside, and six inches between them, and 
multiplying this by the number of layers, 
allowing eighteen inches for the average 
thickness of the blocks, and providing for 
six inches of sawdust between each layer. 
(I would not advise the use of blocks more 
than two feet square, because of the diffi- 
culty in handling them. Indeed, I would 
advise smaller blocks rather than larger 
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ones for the ordinary family—say a foot 
and a half square—if one has plenty of time 
to devote to the putting up of the season’s 
supply. But I would have all of as nearly 
a uniform size as possible. Blocks of un- 
pero size make the work of packing diffi- 
cult. 

After deciding how much space you will 
devote to ice, allow at least four feet on 
one end of the building for working room. 
This will give you easy access to the upper 
part of the building, and furnish a store- 
room for ice tools. Never put up a house 
without such a space for working purposes, 
as so many do, and depend on entrance to 
the upper part of it through an opening in 
the gable, which you must climb a ladder 
to reach. Plan for convenience, and aim 
to reduce the labor of getting at the ice toa 
minimum. The partition wall between the 
ice-space and this working space should 
be made strong and well boarded on both 
sides to guard against pressure. 

I would advise making the framework of 
the building of 2x4’s, set on a sill of 8x8 
timber—this to insure a foundation which 
will not be likely to spread from over 
pressure of ice as it settles. Set the 2x4’s 
not more than a foot apart, and see that 
they are securely fastened in place by 
strong nails. Too much pains cannot be 
taken with this part of the work. Then 
board in the building with sound lumber 
not less than an inch in thickness. If it is 
matched, all the better, as you want a snug 
wali. Over the boarding put at least two 
thicknesses of sheathing paper, and finish 
with an outside boarding of ship-lap or 
drop-siding. Nail well each thickness of 
boarding to insure stiffness of the walls. 
Board up on the inside with a good quality 
of matched lumber at least an inch thick. 
The walls, constructed in this manner, will 
have air spaces 4x11 running from sill to 
cap between the 2xq4’s. These will be 
found excellent non-conductors of heat. 
An opening should be provided on one end, 
near the roof, of sufficient size to admit ice 
readily, as it is taken into the house by 
block and tackle. It is well to provide 
another opening lower down on the same 
side for sawdust. The roof should have a 
ventilator something after the fashion of a 
barn-cupola to allow for the free passage of 
heated air from above the ice. 

In filling the house, put in at least a foot 
and a half of sawdust for the ice to rest 
upon. Range the blocks in rows, eight 
inches away from the walls and six inches 
apart. Then fill in about them and be- 
tween them with clean sawdust, pressing 
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it down firmly. Spread a layer of sawdust 
six inches deep over this tier of ice, and 
keep on in this way until the house is full to 
the roof. Cover the last tier very carefully 
to the depth of a foot and a half or two 
feet. 

In putting up ice, always discard any 
—- of it which is not clear and solid. 

t often happens that snow freezes into it, 
giving us a more or less porous mass which 
melts rapidly under conditions which 
would not affect solid ice to any great ex- 
tent. Of course it may be necessary in 
some seasons to make use of this ‘‘shell- 
ice,’’ but it should always be rejected if 
possible to get a better quality. 

It is well to draw your sawdust before 
the fall rains come, and store it under 
cover until the time comes to make use of 
it. If wet, it will freeze in lumps and pre- 
vent a good packing job—and, remember, 
much of the success of ice-keeping depends 
on the thoroughness with which it is 
packed. 


GREENHOUSE FOR VEGETABLE GROWING 


Those who have greenhouse facilities 
will find that many kinds of vegetables can 
be forced for home use to excellent advan- 
tage. Prominent in this class is lettuce, 
which is one of the easiest of all vegetables 
to grow well under the conditions men- 
tioned. Sow the seed in December, in 
shallow boxes—16x20 inches and 3 inches 
deep—filled with finely pulverized soil. 
Scatter the seed and sift a light covering 
over it; then press down the soil firmly 
with the hand. Water carefully—too 
much water is likely to cause ‘‘damping- 
off’’ among the young and tender seed- 
lings. 

When the plants have two or three leaves 
transplant to boxes of about the same size 
as those in which they were started, but not 
less than four inches deep. Put about an 
inch of old, well decomposed manure in the 
bottom of the box and fill with a light rich 
soil containing considerable vegetable 
matter. Set the plants about six inches 
apart. Air the plants well in pleasant 
weather, and be careful not to overwater 
them. 

Every country home ought to have its 
greenhouse in which to grow both flowers 
and vegetables. It is not very expensive 
and, if built well, will last many years. 
The pleasure of growing one’s own lettuce, 
radishes and other plants of similar class, 
and of being able to have them at a time 
when the market price is almost prohibitive 
to persons of ordinary means, is one of the 
privileges of living in the country, where 
the facilities for operating a greenhouse are 
so favorable. 

With such a house at one’s disposal, 
rhubarb and asparagus can be enjoyed in 
midwinter, if old, strong clumps of roots 
are taken up in fall and got ready for forc- 
ing. Pack the roots closely together in 
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boxes of rich soil, but do not put them in 
the greenhouse immediately. Store them 
away where they will freeze lightly, and 
leave them until you think it advisable to 
start them into growth. Then bring them 
in, water well and place under the benches 
until there are signs of growth. Keep 
them away from strong light, as partial 
shade will make the young growth very 
delicate and tender. 

The man who has a small greenhouse 
will not need to go to the trouble of making 
hot-beds. A greenhouse is really a hot-bed 
on a large scale, ready for use at any season 
and always under greater control than the 
ordinary hot-bed can ever be. With a 
greenhouse ten by twenty feet, one can 
grow all the early vegetables an average 
sized family would use, and have plenty of 
room for flowering plants. The cost is not 
nearly as great as most persons imagine. 
Glass, at the present time, is the item of 
greatest expense. Several firms manufac- 
ture small hot-water apparatuses for heat- 
ing, which can be run about as cheaply and 
as easily as the ordinary coal-stove. If the 
greenhouse is connected with the dwelling, 
the heating system of the latter can be ex- 
tended to it with very little trouble. Or 
kerosene stoves can be used.. These, if 
properly cared for, give off a large volume 
of heat without smoke or perceptible odor. 
Their heat is steady and can be tempered 
to the necessary degree of moisture by 
keeping pans of water on the stove- 
drum. 

There are several practical works on the 
market, teliing how to build them at a 
minimum of cost and giving plans that fit 
all purses. If you decide to build, get your 
material together during winter, and go at 
the work as soon as possible in spring. A 
little consideration of the matter will show 
any man who is interested in growing 
flowers and vegetables for home use that 
he cannot afford to be without such a 
house. What makes most greenhouses 
connected with country homes expensive 
is the ornamentation put on them. 


THE POULTRY HOUSE 


“‘Do it now!” 

Give the roosts a thorough washing with 
kerosene to kill the lice. Whitewash the 
walls with a heavy preparation of fresh 
lime, to which a little salt is added. Do 
this so carefully that not a particle of wall 
escapes attention. Provide fresh, clean 
sand for the fowls to wallow in; also plenty 
of road-dust. Then lice will not be likely 
to trouble hens to any great extent. Pre- 
pare laving-boxes. Look over the roof and 
make sure everything is snug and tight 
there. See that the facilities for watering 
are good. In short, put everything about 
the house in such good condition that the 
hens kept in it will have no reasonable 
excuse for not furnishing a goodly supply 
of eggs throughout the season. 






































HOW TO IMPROVE DUCK 
WATERS AND MAKE 
DECOYS 


BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


9g of the happiest results of spring pro- 

tection for migratory wateeieel is 
seen in the increasing frequency with which 
the birds are breeding on the ponds and 
lakes of settled farming country. Here the 
natural enemies which work such havoc 
among the setting birds and with the eggs 
and young of northern unsettled districts 
are in greatly reduced numbers, and mal- 
lards, teal, widgeon, pintail, black-ducks, 
bluebills, red-heads, and even the mighty 
canvasbacks are lingering among the ponds 
and quiet lakes in ever-increasing numbers 
each spring. Don’t destroy such promising 
conditions as these, even if your own par- 
ticular state does sanction duck and snipe 
shooting in the spring. Give the birds that 
chance which they have already shown 
their ability to make the most of since the 
sentiment in favor of spring protection has 
become widespread. 

Planting wild rice and celery in those 
waters where these favorite foods are not 
already present, will prove an additional 
inducement for the ducks to remain late 
after the breeding season and enable you 
to gather the harvest of your patient re- 
straint from harmful shooting in the spring. 
Late March, as soon as the ice is out, is the 
time to plant the wild celery, which is prob- 
ably the most attractive food that can be 
offered to wild ducks of all kinds. Their 
fondness for it is such that no amount of 
shooting will keep them from returning to 
those waters where this vegetable grows. 
The plant has a bulbous root 
from which grow long ribbon-like 
leaves. These cover the bottom 
of favorable waters like luxuriant 
grass. The celery bears seeds in 
the fall, which can be gathered and 
stored by placing in water at a 
temperature a little above freez- 
ing, and kept until spring, when 
they may be planted where you 
will, if the right condition> for 
celery welfare prevail, by simply 
dropping the seeds into the water. 
They sink readily to the bottom. 

The plant also grows from the 
bulb or tuber, which is best planted 
with a piece of gas ps and a 
stick. Select a pipe of about five 
feet in length and of a caliber 
that will take the largest of the 


tubers. This can be pushed down , DECOY ANCHOR 
through the water and about an wire in LEAD 


inch into the mud of the bottom. 
Then the celery bulb is dropped 
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down the pipe and gently pushed with the 
stick far enough into the mud so it will be 
covered when the pipe is withdrawn. This 
process, repeated about five times to the 
square yard, will start a celery bed which 
will gradually spread and gain in produc- 
tiveness until the ducks for miles around 
will visit it daily. 

Wild celery requires considerable aéra- 
tion such as is furnished by the current of a 
sluggish stream or, in slightly brackish 
waters, by the rise and fall of the tides, 
and so will not grow in stagnant ponds 
as will the rice. Where coves and quiet 
shallow reaches occur in swiftly moving 
streams the celery thrives also, but in a 
current above a mile an hour it will not 
live. It should be planted in from two to 
four feet of water and does best on a bottom 
of pure mud, though it will exist in sandy 
mud or on a bottom where gravel and silt 
combine. 

When the ‘‘spring fret’’ calls you down 
to the ponds and lakes where the long, wav- 
ing lines of ducks are steering like drifting 
threads across the rainy sky, and it seems 
as if that trigger finger must paralyze if not 
put to use, you can get much comfort from 
overhauling the ducking outfit. The de- 
coys probably need new paint in many 
places. You will find some with heads off 
and some with broken bills. Anchors will 
be missing and ballast weights gone from 
the bottoms of the wooden ducks. 

The best decoy anchor I ever used was 
made of lead in the form of a cone the base 
and side lines of which formed, in profile, a 
right-angle triangle. The mold was made 
of plaster-of-Paris poured into a shallow tin 
can and allowed to harden. Then a cone- 
shaped indentation was cut in the plaster 
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by holding the point of a jack-knife in the 
center of the surface and moving the handle 
in circles until a round hole appeared in the 
plaster about two inches in diameter and 
running down to an apex two inches from 
the surface. At the bottom of the hole is 
cut a little slot a quarter of an inch long, a 
quarter of an inch deep and a sixteenth of 
an inch wide. 

The plaster should be absolutely dry or 
the lead will bubble and spatter dangerous- 
ly and your anchor will be a failure. 

Use copper wire for the loop which is to 
make the anchor fast to the cord. Twist 
a quarter-inch loop into the middle of a 
three-inch piece. Make half a dozen turns 
in the twist and bend the remaining ends 
into spirals or angles. Then stick the loop 
down into the slot at the bottom of the 
mold and pour in your hot lead around 
the ends of the wire and you have the firiest 
decoy anchorever made. Strings for decoy 
anchors may be of heavy cotton cord and 
need not be waxed if carefully dried each 
time they are put away with the decoys. 

The ballast weight for decoys is best 
made of sheet lead of quarter-inch thick- 
ness cut in four by two-inch strips and 
made fast to the wooden duck’s belly by a 
screw in each end. The edges and corners 
may be gently tapped out of obtrusiveness 
with a hammer. 

Wooden decoys are so cheap that unless 
you are very particular as to shape, paint, 
etc., it is economy to buy them ready made. 
But I used to prefer to make my own for 
sheer love of the thing, and got lots of pleas- 
ure and good exercise from the process, 
too, during odd hours of the spring and 
summer months. 

Mallard decoys are, of course, the very 
best for pond and marsh shooting. Every 
species of river fowl decoys readily to these 
and mallards will decoy to no other. Can- 
vasbacks are the choice for sea ducks for 
the very same reasons. 

Cedar is the best possible wood to make 
decoys of, but it’s mighty scarce nowadays 


and white pine had better be used. Select 
clear timber six by four inches and cut it 
into fourteen-inch lengths for mallards and 
eleven-inch lengths for canvasbacks. These 
pieces may be marked for profile and 
ground plan from cardboard patterns like 
the cut and then roughly sawed out on 
these lines. A draw-shave quickly cuts 
the resulting corners down to the general 
rotundity of the live bird and then a coarse 
wood-file, followed by coarse and finally 
fine sandpaper, makes the body of your 
decoy ready for paint. 

The heads are much more difficult to 
turn out, and, as for the effectiveness of your 
decoy, the whole rests upon the attitude of 
that member of the finished duck. All 
wild fowl, when feeding quietly and. un- 
afraid, carry their heads well cuddled down. 
An erect, pert carriage of the head means 
to every wild duck in sight what ‘‘cheese 
it’? means to the city kid. Decoys made 
that way will only warn flying birds away, 
to the chagrin of the poor wight who, with 

ainstaking care, made the wooden birds 
look so lifelike. 

Use two by four white pine for heads, cut 
into six inch lengths for both canvasbacks 
and mallards, and make the profile and 
ground plan of each according to cut with 
cardboard pattern as in the case of the 
bodies, the grain running lengthwise of 
the head. These had better be sawed with 
a fine band saw at the mill where you bu 
the timber, for it’s a fearful, blistering jo 
to cut the profile with a jack-knife. The 
head, being sawed, can readily be trimmed 
down with a knife, and then the wood-file 
and sandpaper soon reduce to the finished 
article. The necks should flare out at the 
bottom to fit a corresponding depression on 
the body. The head should be set to the 
body in good putty and then nailed fast. 
Any imperfection of fit is readily trimmed 
away with the pocket knife and the duck 
is ready for the priming coat of paint. 

The birds may be painted as indicated in 
the accompanying profile pattern cut. 
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LEARNING TO RIDE 


PART I 


BY F. 


“DID EGINNERS” in riding are likely to be 
of any age, but fortunate indeed is the 
pupil who first essays this fascinating pas- 
time and glorious exercise at an early 
riod, before joints have set; while the 
Daas and muscles are supple, and the 
nerve and the confidence in one’s powers 
as yet fresh and unimpaired by the 
cautiousness or the timidity which comes 
to all of us with advancing years. All 
who are physically and financially able, 
should put themselves in the way of ac- 
quiring sufficient expertness to be able 
to ‘‘take the air’’ on horseback with bene- 
fit to themselves and safety to others; 
nor need they fear that there are any 
lengths to which, given competent in- 
struction and adequate opportunities for 
practice, they may not proceed. Dis- 
cretion is more a factor in good horse- 
manship than courage, which is so prone 
under the spur of emulation to degenerate 
into mere rashness. Riding schools are 
so plentiful and cheap nowadays that 
practically every one ordinarily well-to- 
do may learn to ride; while bridle path 
and show-ring furnish excellent models by 
which to pattern, and abundant literature 
on the subject helps to fill out the measure 
of knowledge. 


TWO SCHOOLS 


For all practical purposes equestrianism 
divides itself into two schools, since the 
styles of the jockey, the cowboy, the 
soldier, the Indian, the Cossack, etc., 
may be eliminated. These are the rough- 
riding, or English hunting, and the Con- 
tinental, or riding-school systems, and, 
when expert, one will find that his own 
style has become a combination of both, 
and fortunate for him if this is the case, 
for with the former only he will utterly 
miss many of the niceties of his art, and 
with the latter only he will be prone to fussi- 
ness and ‘‘finickiness’? of method and 
style which will make him too conspicuous 
for good taste, if they do no worse. The 
advocates of the one fashion can see no 
merit in that of the other, and both are 
blind to many important advantages 
which they sneeringly overlook in each 
other’s performances. The ‘rough -rid- 
ing’’ school directs its efforts only to 
“staying with” the horse under all va- 
garies of performance; to keeping him 
going at the pace, and in the direction 
chosen, by control of the mouth only, 
and to leave that member very much alone 
for all other purposes, ignoring, or ignorant 
of, the fact that in the hind quarters and 
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their complete control by the action of 
the rider’s legs and heels, are vested the 
real secrets of proper locomotion under a 
living burden. The Continental system, 
on the other hand, addresses itself par- 
ticularly to the control of the hind quar- 
ters, realizing that chief resistance comes 
from them (the propelling power), and that 
for handiness and agility of movement 
in any direction, the acquiring of perfect 
balance, or equilibrium and poise, and for 
lightness in hand (which means education 
of the delicate mouth) such control is the 
key-note of the whole subject, the secret 
of correct performance at whatever task 
the animal may be put. In the one case 
the horse goes his own way; in the other, 
he is absolutely vassal to his rider’s will, 
becoming in the final perfection of la haute 
école a mere living automaton. The only 
objection to this last system is that, when 
perfected in it, the horse is not ridable 
with comfort by the equestrian of average 
ability, as every pressure of leg, every 
tension of the reins, conveys to him some 
thoroughly rehearsed signal, and mutual 
bewilderment may culminate in disaster. 
We should all begin on the rough-riding 
or English system, but we should always 
aspire to the most elaborate technicalities 
of the Continental, for there is no moment 
on road or in field where they are not 
important, practical and genuinely useful. 


WHEN TO BEGIN 


Taking up the male equestrian first, he 
should not begin too young—not before 
his little legs have some length and strength 
to them, or before the vicissitudes of child- 
hood’s days have taught him to regard 
bumps and bruises with equanimity, and 
his intelligence is sufficiently developed, 
his interest steady enough to enable him 
to grasp the reasons for instructions, to 
apply them, and to learn by observing 
others. Some children begin, at four years 
or so, to plod about on a safe pony or 
donkey, and they acquire a seat (of a sort) 
by sheer avoidance of tumbles. Such 
have usually much to unlearn when placed 
under an instructor, and youthful arro- 
gance is prone to make them resent cor- 
rection. No finished rider was ever taught 
in this way, and however well he may in 
after life ‘“hang on,’”’ he would have been 
a far better horseman had he never been 
allowed this haphazard apprenticeship. 
For the average lad, seven or eight is quite 
early enough—and the invariable rule 
should be made that he is never to ride a 
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horse that is thick through the shoulders, 
so that he may always be able to take the 
grasp with thigh and knee, hold the 
attitude, and feel the security that such 

recautions alone can give—and if he 
Peels safe he is half-taught, so far as the 
rudiments go. 

Nothing is gained by using military 
‘*hooded”’ stirrups, or a soft pad for a sad- 
dle, or anything but the regulation English 
article, and an open stirrup. This is what 
the pupil must use all his life, and learning 
with anything else puts him under disad- 
vantages and destroys his confidence when 
the change has to be made. 

Lessons should begin of about thirty 
minutes’ duration, and never exceed the 
hour; for, if the proper attitude and seat 
be maintained for that length of time any 
pupil, of any age, will have done quite 
enough, and when fatigue supervenes, 
faults are very quickly acquired and 
doubly difficult to eradicate. 

Stiffness and soreness will follow for a 
few days but soon wear away. If the 
pupil has any organic trouble the teacher 
should be told of it that he may make due 
allowances. Never ride until digestion has 
well proceeded, or at least an hour after 
eating. 

ASK QUESTIONS 


Do not fail to ask the ‘‘why and where- 
fore’’ of every point that is not thoroughly 
understood, and remember that the in- 
structor is trying to teach you all he can, 
but that, through constant repetition, 
many points which seem unimportant and 
clear to him are perhaps hurriedly passed 
over. Criticism may seem severe at times 
but it is all for your good; harshness is 
also excusable, for there are moments when 
abrupt orders are necessary to save disas- 
ter to yourself, or someone else; besides 
which, you should remember that whereas 
your mind is centered upon one thing, 
your teacher’s attention is divided between 
you and your horse; or, if in a class, 
between possibly twenty riders and their 
horses, and that upon him rests the entire 
responsibility for the safe conduct of all. 
You will not progress steadily from day 
to day, from lesson to lesson—one never 
does thus advance by regular gradations 
in any pursuit—and days will come when 
everything goes wrong, so that both you 
and your luckless mount greet the con- 
clusion of the lesson with a sigh of thank- 
fulness. 


BE EASY 


What is called awkwardness in begin- 
ning to ride is due often to apprehension; 
every muscle stiffens itself against some 
result which is feared from the new un- 
dertaking. This will disappear when the 
balance is acquired. If one can arrange to 
do a few moments’ practice at the ‘‘setting 
up” drill of the army and navy, it will 
loosen up the members and supple the 


muscles. ‘‘Be easy! Be easy! Do not try 
too hard!’’ should be printed in huge 
letters upon the walls of every riding 
school, and the pupil should never forget 
the advice, and what it means. Flexi- 
bility is everything, and, properly under- 
stood, we should see many more good 
riders than we do. To convince one that 
he cannot readily fall, it is best to go 
through a few exercises of the arms, legs, 
wrists and body, and even advanced pu- 
pils will find them advantageous if they 
practice them at all paces. 

When seated, the head should be rolled 
about on the shoulders, forward, backward 
and sideways; then the shoulders should 
be moved up, down, fore and back at first 
together, then separately (five or six rev- 
olutions of these exercises are enough); 
then the arms, first hanging quite loose 
with the hands and wrists limp, should be 
swung forward, backward, and rotated on 
the shoulder joint; next (the teacher 
keeping the legs in position), the pupil 
should lie back flat on his horse with arms 
folded; then bend down and touch each 
stirrup; then the legs, one at a time, are 
removed from contact with the saddle and 
returned; then the lower legs are swung 
up and down, the thighs remaining close 
to the saddle; then the ankles are flexed 
up, down and sideways. All motions 
should be made slowly and carefully, and 


should be repeated daily for some time,’ 


and always in relation to any member 
about which the teacher may notice any 
stiffness or want of pliancy. This will be 
especially noticed in the arms and backs of 
men, and in the arms and right sides of 
women riders. All exercises of the body 
and the legs should be done finally at the 
canter and the trot and without stirrups. 
Above all, should the head and neck be 
free from stiffness; for want of pliancy 
there, is communicated to the whole body. 


HOW TO SIT 


Once the pupil is mounted, the best way 
for him to find the length that will suit 
him, and at the same time to settle into the 
place in the saddle where he should sit, is 
as follows: Take the feet from the stir- 
rups; let the legs hang perfectly straight; 
open the thighs well and sit dom as far 
and as hard as possible; now let the 
teacher carry the knees forward to their 
proper resting place upon the saddle flaps; 
arrange the length of the leathers so that 
the bottom of the stirrup is just opposite 
the ankle-bone; depress the heels; insert the 
feet just to the ball of the foot, and for 
ninety men in a hundred the length is 
just right. 

When the pupil has thoroughly loosened 
his muscles and ligaments by preliminary 
exercise, and has been placed rightly in 


his seat and in his stirrups, it will be time 


for him to advance at a walk; but before 
doing so he should be shown how to hold the 












































































single rein which will be attached to his 
smooth snaffle-bit, and it will be explained 
to him that he is always to sit in the middle 
of his saddle, or at least two inches clear of 
the cantle; that by this posture he is more 
nearly in balance, both as regards his own 
and his horse’s poise; and that he is thus 
best placed to guard against the effects 
of rearing, bucking, plunging, etc. As to 
his reins he will grasp them in the full 
hands, and they will come in outside the 
little fingers, through the palms and over 
the first fingers, where they will be securel 
grasped by the thumbs. Their lengt 
will be just so long that, with the elbows 
hanging easily straight down and close 
to the sides, the hands have a slight feeling 
upon the reins. 

The reasons for holding the reins in both 
hands are manifest and logical, and in fact 
in civilian riding there is not only no 
reason, but never any excuse, for holding 
them in one. The shoulders, especially 
of the female pupils, are thus better kept 
square, and the waist hollowed, while the 
effect of the direct indications to the mouth 
is intelligible to both horse and rider. 
There is no reason whatever (except in 
military riding) for the (so-called) accom- 
plishment in the horse of ‘guiding by the 
neck,” and no “‘hands”’ are heavier and 
worse in every pn than that of the 
individual whose right dangles at his side 
as if paralyzed: while nothing is more 
certain than that the one-handed rider 
will, once fatigue supervenes, allow his (or 
her) shoulder and body to follow his arm, 
and finally acquire a most stiff and persist- 
ently awkward one-sided seat. Use both 
hands therefore and keep them on a level 
with the waist—later on the pupil will 
learn to raise or lower his hands as the 
occasion, or the horse, demands. 

After a quiet walk, which is employed 
entirely in relaxing everywhere, yet main- 
taining the correct position, the rider is 
through for the day; and after two or three 
lessons in these matters he will, if fairly: 
proficient, proceed to learn to mount, to 
advance at a jog trot for brief periods, 
and to pay attention to his horse’s direction 
and to making him go close to the wall all 
round the ring. 


HOW TO MOUNT 


To mount, the man stands opposite his 
horse and close to the left shoulder, and 
here it may be said that there is ne reason 
why any man should always mount upon 
the left side, unless he is a military rider, 
There is nothing in any way abnormal 
about mounting from the other side. To 
mount from the left, stand as directed; 
take the rein in the left hand, just short 
enough to feel the horse’s mouth; grasp, 
the mane with the same hand; place the 
left foot, to the ball, in the stirrup; seize 
the cantle with the right hand; spring from 
the right foot, until you stand in the stirrup 
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with the left, the body supported by the 
two hands on pommel an cantle; swing 
the right leg quietly over the horse’s back, 
letting go the cantle, and seizing the pom- 
mel with the right as you do so; sit down; 
and find your stirrup with your right foot, 
without steadying the leather with the 
hand, or bending forward to see where it 
is. You cannot too soon learn to locate 
where your stirrup usually hangs, and a 
latter part of the lessons will consist in 
loosing and finding one or both stirrups at 
command, and at the trot and canter, as 
well as just before or after a leap. 

The woman must learn to mount in two 
ways, at first by her teacher’s assistance 
and finally from the ground, without any 
aid or even any one to hold her horse. 
The lady should always be put up, even in 
her first lesson, from the ground, and never 
be allowed to get on from the mounting- 
block or other elevation. To mount, she 
stands beside the saddle (near side), her 
right hand holding the rein, and grasping 
firmly the pommel; the teacher seizes her 
left foot in his left hand, and places his right 
hand under her left arm-pit; she rests her 
left hand on his shoulder; he counts ‘‘one! 
two! three!’’ and at ‘‘three!’”’ she springs 
from her right foot, and he lifts her by 
straightening his back, so easily that 
neither hardly notices it, and she is perched 
upon the saddle seat. She then shakes 
her skirt clear, throws the right knee over 
the pommel, and he finds the stirrup and 
places her foot therein; and she then stands 
up while he pulls her habit down, and upon 
her reseating herself he slips the elastics 
provided over her right and left heel; 
when, placing the rein in her hands, she is 
ready for further advance. 

From the very first step toward learning 
to ride, a woman should be watched most 
closely, and special attention be paid to 
her attitude and appearance. A man may 
look badly on horseback and ride fairly 
well, but not only must a woman, from 
her cramped and unnatural position, ride 
badly if she appear badly, but her whole 
— for equestrianism depends ab- 
solutely upon her ‘‘looking the part’’ in 
every detail of smartness, gracefulness and 
ease of manner. If she looks right, she 
probably rides well; but if she does not 
SO appear,no accomplishments by field 
and no victories in the arena will ever allow 
her the reputation as an expert to which 
she may be entitled. The self-taught 
girls who have ‘‘always ridden” and who 
therefore generally have boundless con- 
tempt for correction, nearly always ride 
tediy: and many of the women who hunt 
are anything but graceful, however deter- 
mined they may be in forcing a rough 
horse to do their bidding, or however 
successful they may be at leading the field 
in a sport which (in the writer’s opinion 
at least) they do not adorn. 

When it comes to the trot a few rounds 
of the ring are enough, and each time the 
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balance is lost a new beginning should be 
made, nor any risk taken of allowing 
the jolting to overbalance the pupil. He 
should never be allowed to become so un- 
settled that he grasps mane or pommel, 
for, once acquired, the habit is very difficult 
toforget. No effort at rising or‘ —, 
in the trot is to be made for at least ten 
lessons, and haste to do so before the seat 
is reasonably secure will but develop the 
bad habit of depending — the stirrups, 
and acquiring a forward balance which is 
very hard to unlearn. 

At this walking stage the pupil is to be 
taught to pull his horse up, and to make it 
stand under varying circumstances; and 
this means not to back or to sidle about, 
but to stop and to stand stili at any point 
the teacher directs; such commands finally 
being given when quite unprepared, and 
at various paces. 

In all these lessons, no attempt should 
be made to secure a trained saddle horse, 
or one that is anything more than quiet 
and steady to ride. ris gaits are im- 
material, although of course a reasonably 
measured trot is useful, but let him be as 
rough as he will, it is all the better practice, 
and when the rider is promoted to a really 
good saddle horse the delightful change 
vastly advances his confidence and pro- 
ficiency. Nor need he beat all sensitive as 
to mouth. He will be better for the purpose 
if not readily fretted by unexpected jerks 
received from the hands of beginners. If 
possible, the horse should be changed at 
every lesson, for those of different sizes, 
shapes, gaits and motions greatly assist 
practice; ten lessons on different horses be- 
ing worth twenty if the same animal be used. 
The saddle also had better be frequently 
shifted, for the advantage of a saddle to 
which one is accustomed is most distinct. 

When the trot begins, the rider is to 
resist the inclination to lean forward 
(which will be his first instinct) or to lean 
back (which will be his second), but must 
strive to keep his hands steady, his feet in 
the stirrups and his eyes fixed steadily to 
the front. Just a few steps; then walk; 
then trot a little farther, always pulling 
up once the sensation of losing the seat 
is felt. Practice at this until the seat is 
fairly firm. In slowing from a trot to a 
walk, always lean back from the waist and 
put the weight upon the arms and reins; 
and always try to retain the reins where 
they are grasped. If you learn this habit 
at starting you will acquire an accom- 
plishment which most people never master, 


and, to learn it, your gloves must be large 
and loose so that you can shut your fists 
and keep them shut. Make your horse 
follow closely the boundary boards, and do 
not let him wander about at his own will. 


THE LADY’S SEAT 


Taking up the matter of the lady’s seat, 
and having perched her upon her horse’s 
back, her Nicht leg goes over the pommel, 
the left taking the same position as does 
that of a man in riding, bent at the knee, 
the heel well dropped, and the stirrup 
upon the ball of the foot that the ankle 
may have full play. and by its elastic 
action save the body from jar and mini- 
mize the effort in rising at the trot, etc. 
The pommel is to be taken exactly in the 
bend of the right knee, and if this cannot 
be done perfectly the saddle is too short, 
and should be changed; the lower leg 
hangs straight down from the right knee, 
and the foot is carried back near the left 
shin. This, with the added power of the 
left thigh under the leaping-horn, con- 
stitutes the seat, and a very secure one it 
is, so long as the saddle remains in place. 
Great care is to be taken that the right 
leg and foot do not project far forward (a 
very common and very serious fault), and 
to insure that this shall not occur, the hol- 
low waist and the erect attitude are preven- 
tive and especially necessary; for it will be 

lain that, sitting thus, the right foot cannot 
* carried forward but must hang straight, 
while the slouchy seat compels the reverse. 
The stirrup should be of just such a length 
that when the foot is in the stirrup and the 
heel down there is a space of the width of 
three fingers (about two inches) between the 
left thigh and the leaping-horn. Thus, by 
merely raising the heel, the thigh is brought 
in close contact with the leaping-horn, and, 
while liberty is left to rise at the trot, the 
close seat (for the canter, the gallop and 
for leaping, or if a horse turn restive) 
is instantly secured or relaxed by merely 
raising or lowering the heel. Another 
very bad fault is that of carrying the left 
leg far back, the knee being too sharply 
bent. This is sure to irritate the horse, 
as it gives a ae geo signal to progress 
faster. No weight is to be put in the 
stirrup except when the rise at the trot 
is under way, and even then the stirrup is 
really superfluous, the rising coming from 
the knee over the pommel; the thigh 
working like the blade of a jackknife, 
hinged at the pommel of the saddle. 


(To be concluded in January.) 
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“ Night overtook them while six or eiznt Painting for ** Hugh Monroe’s Pistol," by H. T. Dunn, 
Nigl t K th while six or eign 
miles from the river "’ 





